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T I ONO- 
RABLE SIR VVILLIAM CECILL 


KNIGHT, LORD OF BVRGHLEY, LORD 
HIGH TREASVRER OF ENGLAND, R.F. 
Printer wiſheth health and proſperitie , with 
 thecommandement and yſe of his 
continuall ſeruice. 


ne Lady the Queeneand for her recrea- 
tron and ſernce chiefly deniſed, in which caſe to make any other perſon 
her hughnes partener mthe honour of his guift it could not ſtadwith my 
dutie , nor be without ſome preindice to bh Hateſtres intereFt and his 
merrite . Perceyuing beſides the title to perport {0 ſlender a ſubieft, 
as nothing almoſt could be more di{crepant from the granitie of your 
neeres and Honorable funttion, whoſe contemplations are exery hours 
more ſeriouſly employed vponthe publicke adminiſtration and ſernices: 
1 thought it no conargue gratification , nor ſcarce any good [atufattion 
for ſuch a perſon as you . Yet when I conſidered, that beſtowyng por 
your Lordſhip the firſt vewe of this mine impreſſion (a feat of mine 
owne ſunple facultie) it could not ſcypher her Maie$ties honour or 
prerogatine in the guift,nor yet the «Authour of his thanks : and ſee- 
mg the thing it ſelfe to be a denice of ſome noueltie (which commonly 
e4 B ty 
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gineth enery good thing a ſpeciall grace ) and a noueltie ſo highly ten- 
dung to the moſt worthy prayſes of her Aaieties moſt excellent name 
(deerer to you 1 dare conceine them any worldly thing beſides ) mee 
thought 1 could not deniſe to hane preſented your Lordſhip any gift 
' more agreeable to your _ , or fitter for my vocation and abilitie 
to beſtow, your Lordſhip beyng learned and a loner of learnmg my pre= 
ſent a Booke and my ſelfe a printer alwates ready and deſirous to | 
be at your Honorrable commanundement . And thus 1 SS 
humbly take my leane from the Black:-friers,this 
| xxv1y. of May. 15 8 9. 


Your Honours moſt humble 
at commaundement, 
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THE FIRST B OOEE 
Of Poets and Poefre. 


CH AP. 7. 
What a Poet and Poeſie 1,and who may be worthily ſad the my 
excelient Poet of our time. 


F Poctis as much to ſay as a maker. And our 
1 Engliſh name well conformes with the 
/) Grecke word : for of -w&y to make , they 
Dh call a maker Poera, Such as ( by way of re- 
Jſemblance and reverently ) we may ſay of 
W God : who without any trauell to his d1- 
;Quine imagination , made all the world of 
S©Dnought, noralſo by any paterne or mould 
as the Platonicks with their Idees do phantaſtically ſuppoſe. Eue 
{o the very Poet makes and contrmes out of his owne braine. both 
the verſe and matter ofhis poeme,and not by any foreine copie or 
example,as doth the tranſlator, who therefore may well be fayd a 
yerſifier, but not a Poct. The premiſes confidered,it giueth to the 
nameand profeſſion no {mal dignitic and preheminence, aboue all 
other artificers, Scienttficke or » Mechanicall. And neuertheleſſe 
without any repugnancieat all , a Poet may in ſome ſort be ſaid a 
follower or imitator;becauſche can expreſle the true and luely of 
euery thing is ſet before him , and which he taketh in hand to de- 
ſcribe :and fo in that reſpect ; is both a maker and a counterfaitor: 


and Pochican art notonly of making, but alſo of imitation. And 


this ſcience in his perfeftion,can not grow, but by ſome diuine in- 


ſting, the Platonicks call it fwror: or by excellencie ofnature and 


complexion - or by great ſubtiltie of the ſpirits & wit,or by much 
expericnce and obſeruation of the world, and courſe of kinde, or 


2 OF POETS 


peraduenture by all or molt part of them. Otherwiſe how was it 
pollible that Homer being but a poore priuate man, and as ſome 
ſay,in his later age blind,thould fo exatly ſet foorth and deſcribe, 
as if he had bene a moſt excellent Captaineor Generall, the order 
and array of battels,the conduct of whole armies, the ſieges and af- 
ſaults of cities and townes ? or as ſome great Princes maiordome 
and perfe& Surucyour in Court, the order, ſumptuouſneſle and 
magmthicence of royal bankets,feaſts,weddings,and enteruewes?or 
as a Polititian very prudent,and much inured with the priuat and 
ublique afftaires ,ſo grauely examine the lawes and ordinances 
Ciull, or ſoprofoundly diſcourſe in matters ofeltate, and formes 
ofall politique regiment?Finally how could he ſo naturally paint 
out the ſpeeches, countenance and maners of Princely perſons and 
priuate, to wit,the wrath of Achi//es, the magnammitic of eAga- 
19:79 , the prudence of MHenelars, the proweſle of Hefor, the 
maieſtie of king Priamzs, the grauitic of Neſtor, the pollicies and 
eloquence of //yſes , the calamities of the diſtreſſed 2ucenes, and 
valiance of all the Captaines and aduenturous knights in thoſe la- 
mentable warres of Troy ? It is therefore of Poets thus to be con- 
ceiued, that if they beable todeuiſe and make all theſe things of 
them ſclues, without any ſubicRof veritie,that they be (by maner 
of ſpeech) as creating gods. If they do it by inſtin&t diuine orna- 
turall, then ſurely much fauoured from aboue. If by their experi- 
ence,then no doubt very wiſe men. It by any preſident orpaterne 
layd before them,then truly the molt excellent imitators & coun- 
terfaitors of all others, But you(Madame)my molt Honored and 
Gracious : if I ſhould ſeeme to offer you this my deuiſe for a diſci- 
pline and not adelight , I might well be reputed, of all others the 
moſt arrogant and injurious : your ſelfebeing alreadie,of any that 
I know in our time, the moſt excellent Poct. Forſooth by your 
Princely purſefauours and countenance , making in maner what 
ye liſt, the poore manrich,the lewd well learned,the coward cou- | 
razious , and vile both noble and valiant. Then for unitation no 
leſſe, your perſon as a moſt cunning counterfaitor liuely repre- | 
ſcnting Yenzs in countenance , 1N life Diana, Pallas for gouernc- | 
ment , and 1##91nall honour and regall magmuficence. 
CHAP." 


AND POESIE L1B. 1. ; 

CHAP. IT. 
T hat there may be an «Art of our Engliſh Poefre , well as there is of 

the Latine and Greehe. 

Hen as there was no art inthe world till by experience found 

out: ſoif Poeſie be now an Art,% of al antiquitichath bene :- 
mons the Greeks and Latines,& yet were none,vntill by ſludious 
perſons fathioned and reduced into a method oftrules & precepts, 
then no doubt may there be the like with vs. And if tHart of Poe- 
fie be but a skill appertaining to vtterance, why may not the ſame 
be with vs aſivel as with them,our language being no leſle copious 
pithieand ſigmficatiue then theirs,our conceipts the ſame,and our 
witsnoleſle apt to dewiſe and imitate then theirs were ? If againe 
Art be but a certaine order of rules preſcribed by reaſon , and ga- 
thered by experience,why ſhould not Poeſie bea vulgar Art with 
vsaſwell as with the Greeks and Latines,our language adnuitting 
no fewer rules and nice diuerlities then theirs? but peraduenture 
moe by a peculiar, which ourſpeech hath in many things differing 
from theirs: and yetin the generall points of that Art, allowed to 
goin common with them : ſo as if one point perchance which is 
their feete whereupon their meaſures ſtand, and in deede1s all the 
beautie of their Poeſie,and which feete wehaue not,nor as yetne- 
uer went about to frame ( the nature of our lauguage and wordes 
not permittingit ) we hauein ſtead thereof twentie other curious 
points in that sk1ll more then they euer had, by reaſon of our rime 
and tunable concords or fimphonie, which they neuer obſerued. 
Poeſie therefore may be an Art in our vulgar, and that yerie me- 


chodicall and commendable. 
CH AP. 111. 
How Poets were the firſt prieſts, the firſt prophets, the firſt Legiſlators 
and polititians m the world. 

& © He profeiſion and vſc of Poeſte is moſt ancient from the be- 

ginning,and not as manie erroniouſly ſuppoſe, after, but be- 
fore any ciuil ſociety was among men.For it is written,that Poeſie 
was th'originall cauſe and occafton of their firſt aſſemblies, when 
before the peopleremained in the woods and mountains,vagarant: 


and diperſed hike the wild beaſts , lawlefſe and naked, or verieall 
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clad,and of all good and neceſfarie prouiſion for harbonr or ſuſte- 
nance vtterly vnfurniſhed : ſo as they litle diffred for theirmaner 
of life, from the very brute beaſts of the field. Whereupon it is fay- 
ned that Anh: and Orpheus , two Poets of the fir{t ages,one of 
them, to wit Amp239,bulded vp cities,and reared walles with the 
{tones that caine jn heapes to the ſound of Jus harpe, figuring 
thereby the mollifying of hard and {tonic hearts by his ſweete and 
cloquent perſwaſion. And Orphers aflembled the wilde beaſts to 
come tn heards toharken to his muſicke,and by that meanes made 
them tame, implying thereby,how by his diſcreete and wholſome 
leſlons vttered in harmcnic and with melodious inſtruments , he 
brought the rude and ſauage peopleto a more ciuill and orderly 
life , nothing,as it ſeemeth , more preuailing or fit to redreſſe and 
edific the cruell and ſturdie courage of man then it. And as theſe 
twoPoets and LZ:zu4 before them,and 2z/exs alſo and Heſrodrs in 
Greece and Archadia : ſo by all likelihood had mo Poets done in 
other places,and in other ages before them,though there be no re- 
membranceleft of them, by reaſon of the Recordes by ſome acci- 
dent of time periſhed and failing. Poets therfore are of great ant1- 
quitie. Then foraſmuch as they were the firit that entended to the 
obſeruation of nature and her works,and ſpecially of the Celeſtiall 
courſes, by reaſon of the continuall motion of the heauens , ſear- 
ching after the firſt mouer, and from thence by degrees comming 
to know and conſider of the ſubſtances ſeparate & abſtrat,which 
we call the diuine intelligences or good Angels { Demones ) they 
werethe far{t that in{tituted ſacrifices of placation , with inuoca- 
tions and worſhip to them , as to Gods: and inuented and ſtabli- 
ſhedall thereſt ofthe obſeruances and ceremonies of religion,and 
ſo were the firſt Prieſts and miniſters of the holy miſteries. And 
becauſe for the better execution of that high charge and fun&ion, 
it bchoued them to liue chaſt,and 1n all holines of life, and in con- 
tinuall ſtudie and contemplation : they came by inſtin& dmine, 
and by deepe meditation, and much abſtinence ( the ſame aſſubti- 
ling and refining their ſpirits ) to be made apt to reccaue viſions, 
both wakingand {leeping,which made them vtter propheſies,and 
foretell things tocome. Soalſo were they the firſt Prophetes or 
ſccars, Videntes,tor lo the Scripture tearmeth them in Latineafter 
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the Hebrue word,and all the oracles and anſiyers of the gods were 
giuen in meeter or verſe, and publiſhed to the people by their di- 

e&tion. And for that they wereaged and graue men;and of much 
wifedome and expericncein tlyaffaires of the wotld,they were the 
firſt lawmakers to the people,and the fir{t polititiens,deuifing all 
expedient meanes for th'eſtabliſhment of Common wealth , to 
hold and containe the people in order and duety by forceand ver- 
tue of good and wholeſome lawes , made for the preſeruation of 
the publique peace and tranquillitie. The ſame peraduenturenot 
purpoſely intended,but greatly furthered by the aw of their gods, 
and ſuch ſcruple of conſcience,as the terrors of their late inuented 
religion had led theminto. 


CHAP. 111]. 
How the Poets were the firſt Philoſophers , the firſt Aſtronomers and 


Hyiſtorwographers and Oratours and Muſitiens of the world. 


Tterancealſoandlanguageis giuen by nature to man for per- 

ſwaſion of others,and aide of them ſclues, I meane the hrſt a- 
bilite to ſpeake. For ſpeech it ſelfe is artificiall and made by man, 
and the more pleaſing it 15,the more it prenaileth to ſuch purpoſe 
as it is intended for : but ſpeech by meeter 1s a kind of vtterance, 
more cleanly couched and more delicate to the care then proſe is, 
becauſe it is more currant and {l;pper vpon the tongue,and withal 
tunable and melodious,as a kin {of Muſicke,and therfore may be 
tcarmed a muſicall ſpeech or vtterance, which cannot but pleaſe 
the hearer very well. Another cauſe is,for that it is briefer & more 
compendious,and cafter to beare away and be retained in memo- 
rie;then that which 15 contained in multitude of words and full of 
tedious ambage and long periods.It is befidea maner of vtterance 
more eloquent and rethoricall then the ordinarie proſe, which we 
vieinour daily talke: becauſeit is decked and fet out withall ma- 
ner of freſh colours and figures , which maketh that it ſooner in- 


uegleth the mdgement ofinan , and caricth his opinian this way 


and that, whither ſocuer the heart by impreſlion of the eare (halbe 
moſt affeRionatly bent and directed. Thevtterance in proſe is not 
of Open efficacie, becauſe not only it is dayly vſed, and by that 


occahon theeareis oucrglutted withit , but is alſonot ſo voluble 
C 1j 
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and ſlipper vpon the tong , being wide and loſe, and nothingnu- 
merous,nor contriued into meaſures , and ſounded with ſo gallant 
and harmonical accents,nor in fine alowed that figurative conuey- 
ance, nor ſo great licence in choife of words and phraſes as meeter 
15.So as the Poets were alfo from the beginning the beſt perſwaders 
and their cloguence tue fr{t Rethoricke of the world. Fuen ſo it 
became that the h1gh myſteries of the ods ſhould be revealed & 
taught, by a maner of vtteranceand language of extraordinarie 
piraſe,and briefe and compendious,and : Þoue al others ſweet and 
ciuill as the Metricall 1s. The ſame alſo was mectelt to regiſter the 
lives and noble geſts of Princes,and of the great Monarkes of the 
world, and all other the memorable accidents of time : ſo as the 
Poet was alfo the fir{t hiftoriographer. Then foraſmuch as they 
were the {irſt obſervers of all naturall cauſes & effeRs in the things 
generable and corruptible,and trom thence mounted vp to ſearch 
after the celeſtiall courſes and influences, & yet penetrated further 
to know the duineeſlences and ſubſtances ſeparate, as Is ſayd be- 
fore, they werethe firſt Aſtronomers and Philoſophiſts and Me- 
taphiſicks. Finally, becauſethey did altogether endeuor tht ſclues 
to reduce thelifeofman to a certaine method of good maners,and 
madethe firſt differences betweene vertue and vice,and then tem= 
ered all theſe knowledges and skilles with the exerciſe of a dele- 
Qable Muſicke by melodious inſtruments , which withall ſerued 
them to delight their hearers, & to call the people together by ad- 
miration.toa frnnney ney vertuous conuerſation,therefore were # 
they the firit Philoſophers Ethick,& thefirſt artificial Muficiens ! 
of the world.Such was Lo, Orpheus, Anphio & Muſens themoſt | 
ancient Poets and Philoſophers,of whom there is left any memo- * 
rie by the prophanewriters.King Daxid alſo & $a/omon his ſonne | 
and many other of the holy Prophets wrate in meeters, and vſed | 
to ſing them to the harpe,although to many of vs ignorant of the | 
Hebruelanguage and args |; not obſcruing it,the ſameſceme 
but a proſe. It can not beetherefore that anieſcorne or indignitie 
ſhould wſtly be offred to ſo noble, profitable,ancient and diuinea 
ſcience as Pochie is. 
CHAP. )}. 
How the wilde and [auage people vſeda naturall Poefie inverficle and 
rIm16 as Our Valgar ts. And 
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A Ndthe Greeke and Latine Poehie was by verſe namerous and 

metricall,running vpon pleaſant feete,ſometimes ſwift, ſome- 
time ſlow(their words very +2 ſeruing that purpoſe) but with- 
out any rime or tunable concord in th'end of their verſes,as we and 
all other nations now vſe. But the Hebrues & Chaldees who were 
moreancient then the Greekes,did not only vſea metricall Poeſie, 
but alſo with the ſamea maner of rime, as hath bene of late obſer- 
aed by learned men. Wherby it appeareth,that our vulgar running 
Poeſte was common to all the nations of the world = gry va. 
the Latines and Greekes in ſpeciall called barbarous. So as it was 
notwithſtanding the firſt and moſt ancient Poehe , and the moſt 
vnuerſall , which two points do otherwiſe giue to all humane in- 
uentions and affaires no ſmall credit. This is proued by certificate 
of marchants & trauellers,who by late nauigations haue ſurueyed 
the whole world, and diſcouered large countries and ſtrange peo- 
ples wild and ſauage,aftirming that the American,the Peruſine 8 
the very Canniball , do fingand alfo ſay, their higheſt and holieſt 
matters 1n certaineriming verlicles and not in proſe, which proues 
alſo that our maner of vulgar Pocfte is more ancient then the arti- 
ficiall of the Greeks and Latines, ours comming by inſtin& of na- 
ture, which was before Art or obſeruation, and vſed with the {a- 
uage and ynciuill, who were before all ſcienceor cuilitie, cuen as 
the naked by prioritie of time is before the clothed, and the igno- 
rant before thelearned. Thenaturall Poelie therefore being aided 
and amended by Art,and not vtterly altered or obſcured,but ſome 
ſigneleft of it, (as the Greekes and Latines haue left none) is no 
leſle to be allowed and commended then theirs. 


CHAP. :F 1. 


 Howthe raming Poeſre came firſt to the Grecians and Latines, and had 


altered and almoſt ſpilt ther maner of Poeſie. 


BY* it came to paſſe, when fortune fled farre from the Greekes 
4 Fand Latines,& that their townes floriſhed no more in traficke, 
nor. their Vnwerſities in learning as: they had done continuin 
thoſe Monarchies: the barbarous conquerers inuading them wit 
innumerable {warmes of ſtrange nations , the Poeſie metricall of 


the Grecians and Latines came to be much corruptedand altered, 
C ij 
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in ſo much as there were times that the very Greekes and Latines 
themſelues tooke pleaſure in Riming verſes , and vſed it as arare 
and gallant thing: Yeatheir Oratours proſes nor the Doors Ser- 
mons were acceptable to Princes nor yet to the common people 
ynleſleit went in manner of tunable rime or metricall ſentences, 
as appcares by many ofthe auncient writers , about that time and 
ſince . And the great Princes, and Popes , and Sultans would one 
ſaluteand greet an other ſometime in frendſ{hip and ſport , fome- 
time in earneſt and-camitie by ryming verſes , & nothing ſeemed 
clerkly done, but mult be done in ryme:Whereof we finde diners 
examples from the time of tt'Emperours Gracian & Valentinian 
downwardes : For then aboutes began the declination of the Ro« 
main Empire,by the notable inundations of the Hannes and V an- 
dalles in Europe, vnder the conduit of T or:/a &e47ila and other 
their generalles . This brought the ryming Poelicin grace, and 
made it preuatlein Italie and Greece(their owne long time caſt a- 
ſide, and almoſt negleQed)till aſter many yeares that the peace of 
Italieand of th'Empire Occidentall reumed new clerkes,who re- 
couering and peruling the bookes and {ludies of the ciuiler ages, 
reſtored all maner of arts,and that of the Greeke and Latine Poe- 
fie withall into their former puritie and netnes. Which neuerthe- 
leſle did not ſo preuaile,but that the ryming Pocſie of the Barba» 
rians remained [Hl in his reputation, that one in the ſchole,this o= 
ther in Courts of Princes more ordinary and allowable. 


CHAP. P11. 
How in the time of Charlemaine and many jeares after hin 
tht Latine Poetes wrote in ryme. 


AN this appeareth euidently by the workes of many learned 
men,who wrote about the time of Char/emames raigne in the 
Empire Occidentallwhere the Chriſtian Religion,became through 
the exce{{iue authoritie of Popes, and deepe deuotion of Princes 
{trongly fortified and eſtablithed by ereftion of orders Mdondite- 
cal,in which many ſimple clerks for denotis ſake & ſinQitie were 
receined more then for any learning,by which occaſion & the ſo- 
litarinefle of thar life, waxing ſtudious without diſcipline or in- 
{trution by any good methode, ſome of them grey to be hiſto. 

| riographerg 
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riographers,ſome Poets, and following cither the barbarous rude. 
nes of the time,or els their own idle inuentions,all that they wrote 
to the fauor or prayſe of Princes, they didit in ſuch maner of min- 
| firelfieand thought themſelues no {mall fooles , when they could 
> BF make theirverſes goeall in ryme as did the ſchoole of Salerne, 

* dedicating their booke of medicinall rules vnto our king of En- 
e | gland, withthis beginning. 


I eAnglorumRege ſeripſit tota ſchola Salerni 

d | S$1v1s mcolumem, [iv1s te reddere ſanam 

SS (/uras tolle graues, iraſei crede prophanum 

n | Nec retine ventrem nec (tringas fortiter annum, 

a And all the reſt that follow throughout the whole booke more 
= © curiouſlythencleanely, neuertheletle very well to the purpoſe of 
er © theirarte. In the ſame time king Edward the 11j.him ſelfe quarte- 
id > * ring the Armes of England and France, did diſcouer v, þJrie 
a- | and' claymeto the Crowne of Fraunce,in theſeryming verſes. 

of ; Rex ſum regnorum bina ratiwne drorum 

&- Anglorumregno ſum rex ego threpaterno 

& | Matris inre quidem Francor um ntnrupor iden 

ee þ Hine eſt armorum variatio fatta-meorum. b 
e- | Which verſes Phillip de V alors then poſleſiing the Crowne as 
as  nextheire male by pretexte ofthe law Sa/zqze,and holding out 


o- * Edwardthethirdaunſwered1n theſe other ofas good (tuffe. 
| | Predo regnorum qui dicerts e ſe duorum 
egno materns privzaberis atque paterno 
Prolts ins nullum vbtmatris non fuit viluns 
Hinc eft armorum vartatio ftulta tuorum. 
It is found written of Pope Lucie, forhis great auarice and ty- 
ied | ranny yſedouer the Clergy thus inryming verſes. 
the | Lacins eſt piſtis rex & tyranms aquaruns 
> eA quo diſtordat Lueins iſte parum 
Demorat hic hommes,hic piſcibus mſiaratur 
Eſfarit hic ſemper hic aliquando ſatur 
Amborum vitam ſi laus equatanotaret 
© Plus ratums habet quiratione caret. 
And as this was vſed in the greateſt and gayeſt matters of Prin- 
ces and Popes by the idle ——— Monaſticall men then rat- 
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gning al in their ſuperlatiue.So did euery ſcholer & ſecular clerke 


or verſifier , when he wrote any ſhort poeme or matter of good 
leſſon put it in ryne , whereby it cameto paſle that all your old 
Proucrbes and common ſayinges, which they would haue plauſi- 
ble to the reader and eaſie to rememver and beare away , were of 
that forte as thelc. 
Inmundo mira facunt duo numinis ra 
Atollificant dura peraertunt omnia ur. | 
And thus verſe in diſprayſe of the Courtiers life following the 
Court of Rome. 
Vita palatma dura eft animeg,ruma. 
And theſe written by anoble learned man. 
Ire redire ſequi regum (ublmia caſtra 
Exmins ſtatis eſt, ſed nor. fic ttur ad ditra, 
And this other which to the great 1niuric of all women was 
written(no doubt by ſome forlorne louer, or els ſome old malici- 


ous Monke)for one womans ſake blemiſhing the whole ſexe. 


Fallere flere nere mentwinilg,tacere 
Hec qumque vere ſtatuit Deus inmuliere. 

IfI mighthaue bene his Iudge, I would haue had him for his 
labour,ſcrued as Orphers was by the women of Thrace. His eyes 
to bepicket out with pinnesfor his ſo deadly belying of them,or 
worſe handled if worſecould bedeuiſed . But will ye ſee how God 
raiſed a reucnger for the filly innocent women, for about the ſame 
ryming age camean honeſt ciuill Courtier ſomewhat bookiſh, 


and wrate theſe verſes againſt the wholerable of Monkes. 


O Aonachs veſtri ſtomachs ſunt amphora Bacchi 
V os eſtis Dems eft teſtis tarpiſſima peſtss. 

Anon after came your ſecular Prieſtes as iolly rymers as the 
reſt, who being ſore agrecued with their Pope ( a/:xtws, for that he 
had emioyned them " their wwes,& railedas faſt againſt him. 

O bone ( alsxte totus mundu peroatt te 
uomdam Presbiters, poterant vxoribus vts 
Hoc deſtruxiſti,poſtquam tu Papa fuiſt i. 

Thus what in writing of rymes and regiſtring of lyecs was the 
Clergy of that fabulous age wholly occupied. 

We finde ſome but very few of theſe rynung verſes among the 
t1nes 
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Latines of the ciuiller ages, and thoſe rather hapning by.chaunce 
then ofany purpoſe in the writer , as this D:ffrch among the di- 


ſportes of Omid. 


uot calum ftellas tot habet tua Romapnellas 
Paſeua quotg,hedos tot habet tua Roma (ynedos, 

The poſteritic taking pleaſure in this manner of Smphome had 
leaſure as1t ſeemes todeuife many other knackes in ther verfify- 
ing that theauncient and cuill Poets had not vſcd before, where- 
of one was to make euery word ofa verſe to begin with the ſame 
letter,as did Hgoba/dthe Monke who made alarge poemeto the 
honour of Carols Calums,cuery word beginning with C. which 
was the far{t letter of the king name thus, 

Carina clariſone ( aluts cantate camene. 

Andthis was thought no ſmall peece of cunning,being in deed 
a matter of ſoine difficultie to findeour ſo many wordes begin- 
ning with one letter as might makea uſt volume , though in 
eruth it were but a phantaſticall deuiſe and to no purpoſe at all 
more then to inake them harmonicall to the rude eares of thoſe 
barbarous ages. 

Another of their pretie inuentions was to make a verſe of fuch 
wordes as by their nature and manner of conſtruction and fitua- 
tion might beturned backward word by word,and make another 
perhit verſe, but of quite contrary ſence as the gibing Monke that 
wrote of Pope Alexander thele two verles. 

Las tua non tua frans,virtus non copitrerum, 
Scanatre te faciunt hoc decis exminm. 

Which if ye will turne backward they make two other good 
yerſes,but of a contrary ſence, thus, 

Eximinm aecus hac facunnt te ſcandere,rerum 
( 9pra,non virtus, frans tus nontia laxs. 

And they called it Verſe Lyon, 

Thus you may ſee the humors and appetites of menhow di- 
uers and chaungeable they be in liking new faſhions,though ma- 
ny tymes worle then the old,and not onely in the manner of their 
life and vſe of their garments, but alſo in their lcarninges and arts 
and ſpecially of their languages. m 

| jj 
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CH AP. V111. 
. Tn what reputation Poefie and Poets were in old time with Prin= 
ces andotherwiſe generally, and howv they be novo 
become contemptible and for vuhat cauſes. 

Or the reſpeCtes aforeſayd 1n all former ages and in the moſt 
ciuill countreys and commons wealthes.zood Poets and Poe- 

ſie were highly eſteemed and much fauoured of the greateſt Prin- 
ces. For proofe whereof we read how much 4mymtas king of 174- 
cedowa made of the Tragicall Poct Emripides . And the Athenians 
of Sophocles . In what price the noble poemes of Homer were hol- 
den with Alexander the great,in ſo much as euery night they were 
layd vnder his pillow, and by day were carried in therich 1ewell 
cofer of Dariws lately before vanquiſhed by him 1n battaile. And 
not onely Homer the father and Prince of the Pocts was fo hono- 
red by hum, but for his ſake all other meaner Pocts,jn ſo much as 
Cherillxs.onc no very great good Poet had for cuery verſe well 
made a Phi/lpsnoble # gold,amounting in value toan angell En- 
gliſh,and fo for every hundreth verſes(which acleanely pen could 
{pecdcly diſpatch(he had a hundred angels. And fince Alexan- 
der the great how T heocrutus the Greeke Poct was fauored by 
T holomee king of Egipt & Queene Berence his wite, Enmns hke- 
wiſe by Scepio Prince of the RomamesYirgillalſo by th Emperour 
Augnuſtas.Andin later times how much were Ichaz de Mehane & 
Guillaume de Loris made of by the French kinges , and Geffrey 
Chaxcer father of our Engliſh Poets by Richard the ſecond , who 
as it was ſuppoſed gayehim the maner. of new Holme in Oxford- 
ſhire. And Gowver to Henry the fourth.and Hurding to Edvvard 
the fourth. Alſo how Fraxnces the Frenche king made S4ngelars, 
Salmonins, Macrinus , and Clement Harot of his priuy Chamber 
for their excellent {kill in vulgare and Latine Poche. Andking 
Henry the 8. her Mazeſties father for a few Pfalmes of Dad tur- 
nedinto Engliſh meetre by Sternhold , made him groome of his 
priuy chamber, & gauehim many other good gifts. And one Gray 
what good eſ{timation did he grow vnto with the ſame king Hex 
ry,& afterward with the Duke of Sommerlſet ProteCtour.for ma- 
king certaine merry Ballades,whereof one chiefly was,T he hunte 
it vp, the hunte ss vp. And Queene tary his daughter for one Epi- 
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thalamic ot naptiallſong madeby Yargas a Spaniſh Poet at her 
mariage with king Php in Wincheſter gaue him during his life 
two hundred Crownes penſion : nor this reputation was giuen 
them 1n auncient times altogether m refpe that Poche was a de- 
licate arte.and the Poets then ſelues cunning Princepleaſers , but 
for that alſo they were thought for their vniuerſall knowledge to 
be very ſufficient men forthe greateſt charges in their common 
wealthes , were it for counſell or for condu& , whereby no man 
neede to doubt but that both ſkilles may very well concurre and 
be moſt excellent in one perſon . For we finde that 1/144 Ce/av 
che firſt Emperour and a moſt noble Captaine,was not onely the 
molt cloquent Orator of his tine , but alſo a very good Poet, 


- though none of his doings therein be now extant. And 9»1mms 


Catulus a good Poet,and Cornelis Galle treaſurer of Egipt, and 
Horacethe molt delicate of all the Romain Lyrickes, was thought 
meete and by many letters of great inſtance prouoked to be Secre- 
tarie of eſtate to e Auguſtus th Emperour, which neuertheleſle he 
refuſed for his vnhealthfulneſle fake ; and being a quiet mynded 
manand nothing ambitious of glory : 9» voluit accedere ad Rem- 
prublicam,as it is reported. And Em the Latine Poct was notas 
ſome perchaunce thinke, onely fauored by Scipio the Africare for 
his good making of verſes,but vſed as his familiar and Coutiſellor 
inthe warres For his great knowledgeand amiable conuerfation. 
And long before that An#rmemaes and other Greeke Poets, as A- 
1:ſtotle reportes in his Politiques, had charge in the warres . And 
Frrt us oa Poet beirig alſo a lame man & halting vp6 onelegge, 
was choſen by the Oracle of the gods from the Arhenrans to be 
generall ofthe Lacedomonians atmic,not for his Poetrie,but for his 
wiſedomeand graue perſwaſions,and ſubtile Stratagemes where- 
by he had the victory ouerhis enemies . Soas the Poets ſeemed to 
haueſkill not onely in the ſubtilties of their arte , but alſotobe 
tmeete forall maner of furitions cull and martiall , cuen as they 
forind fauour of the times they lied in, infomuch as thetr credit 
and eſtimation generally was not ſmall . But in theſe dayes (al- 
thouzh ſome learned Prices may take deliFht in them ) yet vni- 
uerſally it 15 tiot ſo . For as well Poets as Pocſic are deſpiſed, & the 
tiathe becothe:ofhonorableinfimous ; ſtbiefttso ſcorne anid deri- 
On D 1uj 
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fion , and rather areproch thana prayſe to any that vſcth it : for 


commonly who ſois ſtudious in th'Arte or ſhewes him ſelfe ex- 
cdllent in it,they call himin diſdayne a phantaſticall: and a light 
headed or phantaſticall man(by conuerfion)they call a Poet. And 
this proceedes through the barbarous ignoraunce of the time,and 
pride of many Gentlemen ,and others , whoſe grofle heads not be- 
ing brought vp or acquainted with any excellent Arte, nor able 
to contriue,or in matiner conceiue any matter of ſubtilticin any 
buſineſle or ſcience, they doe deride and ſcorne it in all others as 
ſuperfluous knowledges and vayne ſciences, and whatſocucr de- 
uile be of rare inuention they terme it ph.zxtaſticall , conſtruing it 
to the worlt ſide:and among men fuch as be modeſt and grauc, & 
of litle conuerſation,nor delighted in the buſie life and vayneridi- 
culous actions of the popular,chey call hum in fcornea Phz/s/opher 
or Poet , astmuch to ſay as a phantaſticall man , very iniurioutly 
(God wot)and to the manifeſtation of their own ignoraunce, not 
making difference betwixt termes . For as the cuill and vicious 
diſpoſition of the braine hinders the ſounde iudgement and dif- 
courſe of man with buſie & diſordered phantaſtes,for which cauſe 
the Greekes call him ozrr«54a%;, ſo is that part being well affected, 
not onely nothing diſorderly or confuſed with any monſtruous 
imaginations or conceits, but yery formall,and in his much multi- 
formitic vniforme, that is well proportioned,and fo patling cleare, 
that by it as by a glaſle or mirrour, are repreſented yntothe ſoule 
all maner of bewtifull viſions, whereby the inuentiue parte ofthe 
mynde 1s ſo much holpen, as without itno-man could deuife an 

new or rare thing : and. where it.is not excellent in his kind, there 
could be no-politique Captaine,nor any witty enginer or cunning, 
artificer , nor yet any law maker or counſellor of deepediſcourſe, 
yea the Prince of Philoſophers ſtickes not to ſay anmanmno mtel- 
higere abſque phantafmate, which text to another purpole Alexan- 
der Aphrod:/cuus well noteth,as learned men know. And this phan«= 
tafic may be reſembled to a glaſle as hath bene ſayd,whereof there 
be many tempers and manner ofmakinges,as the per ſþ:&ixes doe 
acknowledgzefor ſome befalſe glaſſes and ſhew thinges otherwiſe 


than they be indeede,and others right as they be in deede,neither. |: 
fairernor foulcr,nor greater nor ſmaller , Therebe againe of Belk i 
glaſſes | 
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ou that ſhew thinges exceeding faireand comely , others that 
ſhew figures very monſtruous & illfauored. Euen fois the phan- 
eaſticall part of man ('iFit benot difordered )a repreſeniter of the 
beltmott comely and bewtifull images or apparances of thinges 
to the ſoule and according to their very truth . Ifotherwiſe,then 
dothit breede { þw#eres & monſters in mans imaginations,& not 
onely in his imaginations,but alſo in all his ordinarie ations and 
life which enſues. Wherefore fuch perſons as be illuminated with 
thebrighteſt irradiations of knowledge and of the veriticand due 
proportion ofthings,they are called by the learned men not phar- 
raſtici but exphantaſiote,and of this ſorte of phantahic are all good 
Poects,notable Captaines ſtratagematique, all cunning artificers 
and enginers, all Legiſlators Polititiens & Counſellours of eſtate, 
in whoſe exerciſes the inuentiue part is molt employed and is to 
the ſound & true iudgement of man moſt needful, This diuerſitic 


in the termes perchance euery man hath notnoted, & thus much 


be aid in defence of the Poets honour,to the end nonoble and ge- 
nerous minde be diſcomforted in the ſhudic thereof, the rather for 
that worthy & honorable memoriall of that noble woman twiſc 
French Queene, Lady Arne of Britaine, wife firſtto king Charles 
the vijj.and after to Lewes the xi. who paſſing oneday from her 
lodging toward the kinges {1de,ſaw in a gallerie arſter Allame 
(barticr the kings Secretarie,an excellent maker or Poet leaning 
ona tables endaſleepe,&ſtooped downe to kiſſehim,ſaying thus 
inall their hearings, we may not of Princely courtclie paſſe by and 
not honor with our kifle the mouth from whence ſo many ſweete 
ditties & golden poems haue iſſued. But me thinks at theſe words 
I heare ſome ſmulingly fay, I would belgath to lacke lIming of my 
own till the Prince gaue me a maner offhew Elmefor my riming_. 
And another to ſay I haue read that the Lady {»hia came 
once downe out of her skye to kiſfethe faire yong lad Endiminn 
as helay a fleep:& many noble Queenes that haue beſtowed kifles 
ypon their Princes paramours , but neuer vpon any Poets. The 
third me thinks ſhruggingly ſaith, I kept not to ſit fleeping with 
my Pocſie till a Queene came and kifled me . But what of all this? 
Princes may giuca good Poct ſuch conuenient countenaunce and 
alſo benefite as are due toan excellent artificer , though they nei- 
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ther kiſſe nor cokes them,and the diſcret Poet lookes for no fuch 
extraordinaricfauours,and afwell doth he honour by his pen the 
nalt, liberall , or magnanimous Prince,as the yaliaunt,amiable or 
bewtifull though they be eucry one of them the good giftes of 
God.Soit ſcemes not altogether theſcorne and ordinarie diſgrace 
offered vnto Poets at theſe. dayes,is cauſe why few Gentlemen do 
delight in the Art,but for that liberalitie,is come to fayle inPrin- 
ces,who for their largeſle were wont tobe accomptedth'onely pa- 
trons of learning, and firſt founders of all excellent artificers. Be. 
ſides it is not perceiued;that Princes them ſelues do take any plea- 
ſure.in this ſcience, by whoſe example the ſubie& is commonl 

led,and allured to all delights and exerciſes be they good:or bad, 
according to the graueſaying of the hiſtorian . Rex multitudmen 
rel1gione implenit que ſemper regents ſanylis eſt. And peradueturein 
this iron & malitious age of ours,Princes areleſle Jalighted in it, 
being ouer earneſtly bent and affeed to theaffarres of Empire & 
ambition, whereby they are asit were inforced to indeuour.them 
{clues to armes and pratiſes of hoſtilitie,or to entend to the right 
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pollicing of their ſtates , and haue not one houre to beſtow vpon 


any other cuill or deleable Art of naturall or morall doatrine: 
nor {carce any leiſure to thincke one good thought in perfe&t and 
codly contemplation, whereby their troubled mindes-might be 
moderated and brought to tranquillitie. So as;itis hard to fnd in 
theſedayes of nobleme or gentlemen any good. Mathemaricia, or 
excellent 4»/itian, or notable Philoſopher ,'or elsa cunning Poct: 
becauſe we find few great Princes much delighted in the ſame ſtu- 
dies . Now alſoof ſuch among the Nobilitic or gentrio as be very 
well ſeencin many laudable ſciences,and eſpecially in making or 


Poelie,it is ſocome to paſſe that they. haue no courage to. write & 
if they haue,yet are they loath to bea knowen of their skill . So as | 


I know very many notable Gentlemen in the Court that haue 


written commendably,and ſuppreſſed it agayne,or cls ſuffred it to | 


be publiſhe without their owne names tot : asif it werea diſcre- 
dit for a Gentleman, toſeemelearned;and toſhew himſelfe amo - 


rous of any good Art.Inother ages it was not fo, for we read that 


Kinges & Princes haue written great volumes and publiſht them 


ynder their owneregall titles. As to begin with Sa/omenthe wiſeſt | 
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17 
of King's, Ihr {2/ar the greateſt of Emperours, Hermes T r:/mee 
its the holielt of Prieſtes and Prophetes, Exax king of eArabie 
wrote a booke of precious ſtones in verſe,Prince Azicenna of Phi- 


ſicke and Philoſophie, Alphon/is king of —__ his Aſtronomt- 


call Tables, Aha»ſor a king of Marrocco dmerſe Philoſophicall 
workes, and by their regall example our late ſoucraigne Lord 
king Henry the eight wrate a booke in defence of hus faith, then 
per{waded that it was the true and Apoſtolicall doftrine,though 
it hath appeared otherwiſe ſince , yet his honour and learned 
zeale was nothing lefſeto be allowed . Queenes alſo haue bene 
knowen {tudious, and to write large volumes, as Lady /4argaret 
of Fraunce Quecneof Narzarre in our tune. But of all others the 
Emperour Nero was ſo well learned in Muſique and Poeſie , as 
when he was taken by order of the Senate and appointed to dye, 
he offered violence to him ſelfe and ſayd , O quantus artiſex peres! 
as much to ſay,as,how is it poihiblea man of ſuch ſcience andlear- 
ning as my ſelfe,ſhould cometo this ſhamefull death ? Th'empe- 
rour Oftaxian being made executor to Yrrgl , who had left by 
his laſt will and teſtament,that his bookes of the £xerdos thould 
be committed to the fire as things not perfited by him, made his 
excuſefor infringing the deads will , by a nomber of verſes moſt 
excellently written, whereof theſeare part. 

Frangatur porives legum veneranda poteſt as, 

Duam tot congeſtos notleſque de/que labores 

Huauſerit vna dies, And put his name tothem. And be- 
fore him his vncle & father adoptiue 7#/:zc Ceſar, was not aſha- 
med to publith vnder his owne name, his Commentaries of the 
French and Britaine warres. Since therefore ſo many noble Em- 
perours, Kings and Princes haue bene ſtudious of Poefie and 
other ciuill arts, & notaſhamed to bewray their skils in the ſame, 
let noneother meaner perſon deſpiſe learning , nor ( whether it 
be in proſe or in Pockie, ifthey them ſelues be able to write, or 
haue written any thing well or of rare inuention ) beany whit 


{queimiſh tolet it be publiſht ynder theirnames, for reaſon ſerues 
it,and modeſtic dothnot repugne. 
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How Poeſie ſoould not be mployed upon vayne concerts 
or V1c1orts or mnfamous. 
V Herefore the Nobiliticand dignitic of the Art conſide- 
red aſwell by vniuerſalitic as antiquitie and the naturall 
excellence of it ſelte, Pocheought not to be abaſed and unployed 
vpon any vaworthy matter & ſubie&t,nor vſed to vaine purpoſes, 
whuch neuerthelefle is dayly ſcene,and that is to vtter conceits in- 
famous & vicious or ridiculous and foolith, or of no good exam- 
ple & doArine. Albeit in merry matters(not vnhonelt)being vſed 
tor mans ſolace andrecreation it may be well allowed,for as L ſaid 
before,Pocſie 1s a pleaſant maner of vtteraunce varying from the 
ordinaric of purpole to refreſh the mynde by the cares delight. 
Pockie alſo is not onely laudable, becauſe ſaid it was a metricall 
{peach vſed by the firlt men , but becauſe it is a metricall ſpeach 
corredted =: reformed by diſcreet rudgements, and with no leſle 
cunning and curioſitie then the Greeke and Latine Poeſte, and by 
Art bewtified & adorned, & brought far from the primitiue rude- 
nelle of thefirſt muentors,otherwiſe it might be ſayd to me that 
eAdam and Exes apernes were the gayelt garmentes, becauſe they 
were the fir{t,and the ſhepheardes tente or pauillion,the beſt hou- 
ſing,becauſe it was the moſt auncient & molt vniuerſall : which 1 
would not haue fo taken , for it is not my meaning but that Art 
& cunning concurring with nature, antiquitte & vniuerſalitie, in 
chings indifferent,and not euill » doe make them more laudable. 
And right ſoour vulgar riming Pocke , being by good wittes 
brought to that perfe&tion we lſce , is worthily to be proveres be- 
forc any other maner of vtterancein prole,for fuch vic and to ſuch 
purpoſeas it is ordained , and ſhall hereafter be ſet doyyne more 
particularly. 
CHAP. X. 
T he ſubieFt or matter of Poeſie, 

Auing ſufficiently ſayd of the digmitie of Poets and Pockic, 
&4 Anow itistyme to ſpeake of the matter or fabic& of Paekie, 
which to myneintent is , what ſocuer wittieand delicate conceit 
of man mect or worthy to be put in written verſe , for any ne- 
cellary vſcof the preſent time,or good inſtruftion of the polteri- 
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tie. But the chief and principall is : the laud honour & gfory of the 


 immortall gods ( Ifpeakenow in phraſe of the Gentiles.)Second- 


ly the worthy geſts of noble Princes : the memoraall and regiſtry 
of all great fortunes,the praiſe of vertue & reproofeof vice;the in- 
ſtru&ion of morall doctrines, the reuealing of ſciences naturall & 
other profitable Arts,the redreſle of boiſtrous & ſturdie courages 
by perſwaſion, the conſolation and repoſe of temperate myndes, 
finally the common ſolace of mankind in all his trauails and cares 
of this tranſitorie life. And in this laſt ſort being vſed for recrea- 
tion onely , may allowably beare matter not alwayes of the gra- 
neſt,or of any great commoditie or profit, hut rather in ſome --y 
yvaine,diſolute, or wanton,fo it be not very ſcandalous & of euill 
example . But as our intent is to make this Art yulgar for all En- 
gliſh mens vſe,& therefore ate of neceſlitie to ſet downe the prin- 
cipal rules thereinto be obſerued: ſo in mine opinion 1tis no leſle 
expedient to touch briefly all the chief June of this auncicene 
Poeſte of the Greeks and Latines , ſo far forth as it is conformeth 
with ours . Soas it may be knowen what we hold of them as bor- 
rowed,and what as of our owne peculiar, Wherefore now that we 
haue ſaid,what is the matter of Poefie,we will declate the inanner 
and formes of poemes vſcd by the auncients. 


CHAP. IL: 
Of poemes and their ſundry formes and how thereby the 


auncient Pocts receaued ſurnames. 


S the matter of Poehie is diuers , ſo was the formeof their 

poemes & maner of writing, for all of them wrote not in one 
ſort,cuen asall of them wrotenot ypon one matter. Neither was 
cuery Poet alike cunning in all as in ſome one kinde of Poeſie, 
nor vttered with like felicitie. But wherein any one molt excelled, 
thereofhe tooke a ſurnameas to be called a Poet Herowk, Lyrich, 
Elegiack , Eprgramatift or otherwiſe. Such therefore as gaue them 
ſelues to write long hiſtories of the noble geſts of kings & great 
Princes entermedling the dealings of the gods, halte gods or He- 
roes of the gentiles,& the great & waighty conſequences of peace 
and warre, they called Poets Heroick , whereof Homer was chick 
and moſt auncient among the Greeks, Virgdlamonsg the Latines:: 
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Others who motedelighted to write ſongs or ballads of pleaſure, 
to be ſong with the voice,and to the harpe,lute,or citheron & ſuch 
other muſical,inſtruments,they were called melodious Pocts['me- 
{zerJor by a more common name Lir:que Pocts , of which ſort 
was Pindarss, Anacreon and ( alkmach#s with others among the 
Greeks: Horace and Catu/las among the Latines. There were an 
other ſort, who ſought the fauor of taire Ladies,and coucted to be- 
monetheir eſtates at large, the perplexities of loue in a certain 
pitious verle called E/zgre , and thence were called E/piach: ſuch 
among the Latines were 0#:4,T 19:2/lns,& Propertus . "There were 
alſo Poets that wrote onely forthe {tage , I meane playes andin- 
terludes , to receate the people with matters of diſporte, and 
to that intent did ſet forth in ſhewes pageants,accompanied with 
fpeach the common behawiours and maner of life of pruate per- 
ſons,and ſuch as were the meaner fort ofmen, and they were cal- 
led {omcalt Pocts,of whom among the Greelkes I4enander and 
eAriſiophanes were moſt excellent, with the Latines Terence and 
Plants . Belides thoſe Poets Comrck there were other who ſerued 
alſothe ſtage; but medlednot with fo baſe matters: For they ſet 
forth chedolefull falles of infortunate & afth&ed Princes, & were 
called Poets 7 ragicalSuch were Exrimides and Sophocles with the 
Greeks , Seneca among the Latines . There were yet others who 
mounted nothing ſo high as any of them both , but in baſe and 
huinble ſtile by maner of Dialogue, vttered the priuate and fami- 
liar talke of the meaneſt ſort of men, as ſhepheards,heywards and 
fach like,fach was among the Greekes T heocritmes and Virg!/ a- 
mong the Latines, their poemes were named Eg/ogxes or thep- 
heardly talke (There was yet another kind of Poct,who intended 
to taxe the common abuſes and vice of the people in rouzh and 
bitter ſpeaches,and their inueftiues were called Saryres , aud them 
{clues Satyricques.Such were Lucius, Inuenalland Perjius amon T 


the Latines,& with vs hethat wrote the booke called Piers plow- 


man.Others of a more fine and pleaſant head were giuen wholly 
to taunting and ſcoffing at vadecent things, and in ſhort poemes 


vttered pretie merry conceits,andtheſe men were called Ep:zgram- | 
matiſtes.T here were others that for the peoples good inſtrution, | 
and triall of their owne witts vicd m places of great allembly , to | 
lay | 
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ſay by rote nombers of ſhort and ſententious meetres,very pithic 
and of good edification, andthereupon were called Pocts 14imm- 


ſtes: as who would fay,imitable and meet to be followed for their 


wiſeand graue leſſons. There was another kind of poeme,inuen- 
ted onely to make ſport , & to refreſh the company with a maner 
of buffonry or counterfaiting of merry ſpeaches , conuerting all 
that which they had hard ſpoken before , to acertaine derifion by 
a quite contrary {ence,and this was done,when Comedzes or T ra- 
gedres were a playing, & that betweene the ates when the players 
went to make ready for another, there was great ſilence, and the 
people waxt weary,then came intheſe maner of conterfaite vices, 
they were called Pantormm: , and all that had before bene ſayd,or 
oreat part of it;they gaue a croſle conſtruQtion to it very ridicu- 
touſly . Thus haue you how the names cf the Poets were gruen 


them by the formes of their poemes and maner of writing. 


(HAP. X11. 
Inwhat forme of Poeſie the gods of the Gentiles 
were prayſed and honored. 


He gods of the Gentiles were honoured by their Poetes in 
' 4 hymnes, which is an extraordinaric and dine praiſe, extol- 
ling and magnifying them for thar great powers and excellencie 
of nature in the higheſt degree fladrand yet therein their Poets 
were after a ſort reſtrained: ſo as they could not with their credit 
vatruly praiſe their owne gods, or vic in their lauds any maner of 
groſleadulation or ynueritable report. For in any writer vntruth 
and flatteric are counted moſt great reproches. Wherfore to praiſe 
the gods of the Gentiles,for that by authoritie of their ownefabu- 
lous records, they had fathers and mothers , and kinred and allies, 
and wines and concubines : the Poets firſt commended them by 
their gencalogies or pedegrees, their mariages and aliances, thcir 
notable exploits in the world for the behoote of mankind,and yet 
as I ſayd before, none otherwiſe then the truth of their owne me- 
morials might beare,and in ſuch ſort as it might be well auouched 
by their old written reports, though in very deede they were not 
from the beginning all hiſtorically true, and many of them verie 
ficions,and' {uch of them as Gs true, were grounded vpon ſome 
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part of an hiſtorie or matter of veritie, the reſt altogether figura- 
true & miſticall, couertly applied to ſome morall or natural ſenſe, 
asCicero ſettethit foorth in his bookes de natura deorami. For to 
ſay that Iupiter was ſonne to Satwrne,and that he maried his owne 
ſilter 1*z0, might be true, for ſuch was the guiſe of all great Prin- 
ces in the Orientall part of the world both at thoſe dayes and now 
is. Againe that he loued Danae, Exropa, Leda,( aliſto & other faire 
Ladies daughters to kings,befides many meaner women,it1s like- 
ly enough , becauſe he was reported to bea very incontinent per- 
ſon, and giuen ouer to his lultes , as are for the moſt part all the 
greatelt Princes,but that he ſhould be the higheſt god mn heauen, 
or that he ſhould thunder and lighten,and do mamie other things 
very vanaturally and abſurdly : alſo that Sarzrmew ſhould geldIns 
father Ce/iz9,to thintent tomake him vnableto get any moe chil- 
dren,and other ſuch matters as are reported by them,it ſeemeth to 
be ſome wittie deuiſe and fiton made for a purpoſe,or a very nota 
bleand impudentlye,which could not be reaſonably ſuſpeted by 
the Pocts, who were otherwiſe difcrecte and graue men, and tea- 
chers of wiſedome to others. Therefore cither to tranſgreſle the 
rules of their prinutiue records, or to ſecke to giue their gods ho- 
nour by belying them ( otherwiſe then in that ſence which I haue 
alledged) had bene a {fiznenot onely of an vnskiltull Poet,but alſo 
ofa very impudent and leude man. For vatrue praiſe neuer giueth 
any true reputation. But with vs Chriſtians, who be better diſct- 
plined, and do acknowledge but one God Almightte,cuetlaſting, 
and in cuery reſpect ſelfe fufhizant [axtharcosJrepoſedin all per- 
fef relt & ſoueraigne bliſle,not needing or exatting any forreine 
helpe or good. To him we can not exhibit ouermuch praiſe, nor 
belye him any wayes , vnleſle it be in abafing his exccllencie by 
ſcarſitie of praiſe,or by mifconceauing his diuine nature, weening 
pots him,if we impute to him ſuch vaine delights and peeuiſh 
aftections,as commonly the fraileſt menare reproued for.Namely 
to make him ambitious ofhonour,jealous and dithcult in his wor- 
{hips, terrible, angrie, vindicatiue, a louer,a hater, a pitier, and in- 
digent of mans worſhips: finally ſo paſſionate as in cffe&t he ſhold 
be altogether Anthropopathis. To the gods/of the Gentiles they 
might well attribute theſcinfirmities, tor they were but the _ 
ren 
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dren of men, great Princes and famous in the world , and not for 
any other reſpe&t diuine,then by ſome reſemblance of vertue they 
had to do good, and to benefite many . So as to the God of the 
Chriſtians, ſuch dine praiſe might be verified: to th'other gods 
none , but figuratiuely or in milticall ſenſe as hath bene ſaid . In 
which ſort the ancient Poets did in deede gue them great honors 
& praiſes, and made to them ſacrifices, & offred them oblations of 
ſundry ſortes , euen as the people were taught and perſwaded by 
ſuch placations and worſhips to receaue any helpe , comfort or 
benefite to them ſelues, their wues,children,poſleſſions or goods. 
For if that opinion were not, who would acknowledge any God? 
the verie Etrmologre of the name with vs of the North partes of 
the world declaring | mor y the nature of the attribute , which 
1s all one as if we ſayd good , [' 5omus ] or a giver of good things. 
Therfore the Gentiles prayed for peace to the goddelle Pallas:tor 
warre/ſuchas thriued byit)to the god 4475: for honor and em- 
pire to the god [wprter:for riches & wealth to P/uto:for cloquence 
and gayne to M-rcwrie :for ſafe nauigation to Neprrne : for faire 
weather and proſperous windes to E9/us: for skill in muſick and 
leechcraft to «Apollo: for free life & chaſtitie to Diana: for bewtic 
and good graceas alſo for iſſue & proſperitic in loue to Ver: for 
plenty of crop and corne to Ceres: for feaſonable vintage to Bac- 
chus:and for other things to others.So many things as they could 
nnagine good and deſirable , and to fo many gods as they ſuppo- 
ſed to be authors thereof, in ſo much as Fortune was made a god- 
deſſe, & the feuer quartainehad her aulters,ſuch blindnes & 1gno- 
rance raigned in the harts of men at that time, and whereof 1t firſt 
proceeded and grew,befides th'opinion hath bene giuen, appea- 
reth more at large in our bookes of /erorcknr , the matter being of 
another conſideration then to be treated of in this worke . And 
thefe hymnes to the gods was the firſt forme of Poeſic and the 
higheft & the ſtatelielt, & they were ſong by the Pocts as prieſts, 
and by the people or whole congregation as we ling in our 
Churchs the Plalmes of Da»:a,but they did 1t commonly in fome 
ſhadie groues of talltymber trees : In which places they reared 
anl{ters of grecne turfe,and be{trewed them all ouer with flowers, 
and ypon them offred their oblations and made their bloudy ſa- 
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crifices,(for no kinde of gift can be dearer then life) of ſuch quick 
cattaille , as euery god was in their conceit molt delighted in , or 
in ſome other reſpe& moſt fit for the miſteric:temples or churches 
or other chappels then theſe they had none at thoſe dayes. 


CHAP. XI17T. 
Inwhat forme of Poeſie vice and the common abuſes of mans 


life was reprehenaed. 
Go perchance would thinke that next after the praiſe and 


honoring of their gods , ſhould commence the worthippings 
and praiſe of good men, and ſpecially of great Princes and gouer- 
nours of the earth in ſoueraignety and fun&tion next vnto the 
gods. But it is not ſo,for before that came to paſle, the Poets or 
holy Prieſts, chiefly ſtudied the rebuke of vice, and to carpe at 
the common abules, ſuch as were moſt offenſiue to the publique 


'and priuate, for as yet for lacke of good ciuility and wholeſome 


doctrines , there was greater ſtore of lewde lourdaines then of 
wiſe and learned Lords,or of noble and vertuous Princes and go- 
ucrnours.Soas next aftcr the honours exhibited to their gods,the 
Poets finding in man generally much to reproue & litle to praiſe, 
made certaine poems 1m plaine meetres, more like to ſermons or 
preachings then otherwiſe, and when the peoplewere aſſembled 
togither in thoſe hallowed places dedicate to their gods , becauſe 
they had yet nolargehallesor places of conuenticle, nor had any 
other corre&ion of their faults , but ſuch as reſted onely in re- 
bukes of wiſcand granemen,{uch as at theſe dayes make x & PcO- 
ple aſhamed rather then.afeard , the ſaid auncient Poets vied for 
that purpoſe, three kinds of poems reprehenſiue , to wit , the $4- 
zyre,the Comedie,& the Tragedre: and the firſt and moſt bitterin- 
uectiue again(t vice and yicious men , was the Satyre : which to 
thintent their bitterneſle ſhould breedenone ul will, either to the 


Poets, or to the recitours , ( which could not haue bene choſen if | 


they had bene openly knowen) and beſides tomake their admo- 
nitions and reproofs.ſeeme grauer andof morecfhicacie,they made 
wiſe as if the gods of the woods, whom they called Satyres or S:/- 
ares ,{hould appeare and recite thoſe verſes of rebuke, whereas 


wn decde they were but diſguiſed perſons vader the ſhape of Sa- 
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af 
tyreras who would ſay,theſe terrene and baſe gods being conuer- 
fant with mans affaires,and ſpiers out of all their ſecret faults: had 
ſome great care ouer man, & deſired by good admonitions to re- 
forme the euill of theirlife,and to bring the bad to amendment by 
thoſe kinde of preachings,whereupon the Pocts inuentours of the 
deuiſe were calted Satyrifes. 


CHAP. X11T11. 
How vice was afterward reproned by two other maner of poeas, 
better reſormed then the Satyre. whereof the firſt 


w.ts ( omedy , the ſecond T ragedre. 


BY* when theſe maner of ſolitary ſpeaches and recitals of re- 
buke,vttered by the rurall gods out of buſhes and briers , ſee- 
med not to the finer heads ſufficiently perſwaſme , nor ſo popular 
as if it were reduced into ation of many perſons , or by many 
voyces liuely repreſented to the eare and eye , ſo asa man might 
thinke it were cuen now a doing . The Pocts deuiſed to haue ma- 
ny parts played at once by two or three or foure perſons, that de- 
bated thematters of the world , ſometimes of their owne priuate 
affaires,ſometimes of their neighbours , but neuer medling with 
any Princes matters nor ſuch high perſonages , but commonly of 
marchants,ſouldiers,artifhcers,zood honeſt houtholders , and alſo 
of vnthritty youthes., yong damſels, old nurſes , bawds , brokers, 
ruffians and paraſites, with ſuch like,jin whoſe behauiors, lycth in 
cftct the whole courſe and trade of mans life , and therefore ten- 
dedaltogither to the good amendment of man by diſcipline and 
example.It was alſo much for the ſolace & recreation of the com- 
mon people by reaſon of the pageants and ſhewes. And this kind 
of poeme was called ( 2meay,and followed next after the Satyre,& 
by that occaſion was ſomwhat ſharpe and bitter after the nature 
of the Satyre,openly & by expreſle names taxing men more ma- 
lictoufly and impudently then became, ſo as they were enforced 
for feare of quarell & blame to diſguiſe their players with ſtrange 
apparell , and by colouring their faces and carying hatts & capps 
of diverſe faihions to make them ſelues leſſe knowen. But as time 
& experience do reforme cuery thing that is amiſle,fo this bitter 
poeme called the old Comedybeing diſuſed and taken away ,. the 
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new Comedy came in place, more cmill and pleaſant a great deale 
and not touching any man by name , butin acertaine generalitic 
glancing at euery abuſe, ſo as from chenceforth fearing none 1ll- 
will orenmitie at any bodies hands , they left afide their diſgui- 
fings X'played bare face,till one Roſcies Gallns the molt excellent 
player among the Romaines brought vp theſe vizards, which we 
{ee at this day vſed, partly to ſupply the want of players , when 
there were moe parts then there were perſons , or thatit was not 
thought meet to trouble & peſter rn chambers with too ma- 
ny folkes . Now by the chaunge of avizard one man might play 
che king and the carter,the old nurſe & the yong damſell,the mar- 
chant & the ſouldier or any other part he liſted very conuenient- 
ly.There be that ſay R 2/c14 did it for another purpoſe, for being 
him felfe the beſt H:/trzen or buffon that was in his dayes to be 
found,inſomuch as Cicero ſaid Ro/exes contended with him by va- 
rictic of liuely geſtures,to ſurmount the copy of his ſpeach, yet be- 
cauſe he was ſquint eyed and had a very vnpleaſant countenance, 


and lookes which made him ridiculous or rather odious to the © 


preſence, he dewiſed theſe vizards tohide his owneilfauored face. | 


And thus much touching the ( omeay. 


CHAP. XV. 
In wohat forme of Poeſie the euill and outragions behamonrs 
of Princes were reprehended. 


Vet becauſe inthoſe dayes when the Poets firſt taxed by $S.r- i 


tyre and { omedy , there was no great ſtore of Kings or Empe- | 


rors or ſuch high eſtats(al men being yet for the moſt part rude,& Y 


in a maner popularly egall) they could not ſay of them or of their * 
behauiours any thing to the purpoſe, which caſes of Princes are fi- : 
thens taken for the higheſt and greatelt matters of all . But after ' 
that ſome men among the moe became mighty and famous in the |: 
world, ſoucraignetie and dominion hauing learned them all ma- | 
ner of luſts and licentiouſhes of life,by which occaſions alſo their | 
high eſtates and felicities fell many times into moſt lowe and la- | 


mentable fortunes : whereas before in their great proſperities 
they were both feared and reuerenced in the higheſt degree, after 


their deathes when the poſteritic ſtood no more in dread of them, | 
their | 
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their infamous life and tyrannies werelayd open to all the world, 
their wickednes reproched , their follies and extreme inſolencics 
derided,and their miſerable ends painted out mn playes and pa ge- 
ants,to ſhew the mutabilitic of fortune , and the ſt puniſhment 
of God in reuenge of a vicious and euill life. Thefe matters were 
alſo handled by the Poets and repreſented by a&tion as that of the 
Comedies: but becauſe the matter was higher then that of the Ce- 
medzes the Pocty ſtile was alſo higher and more loftie, the proui- 
fion greater,the place more magnificent : for which purpoſe alſo 
the players garments were made morerich & coltly and ſolemne, 
and euery other thing apperteinin : , according to that rate : Soas 
where the Satyre was pronounced by 


ruſhcall and naked Sy/nanes 
ſpeaking out of a buſh , & the common players of interludes cal- 
led Plampedes , played barcfoote vpon the floore : the later {ome- 
dies vpon ſcaftolds,and by men well and cleanely hoſed and ſhod. 
Theſe matters of great Princes were played vpon lofty ſtages, & 
the ators thereof ware vpon their legges buskins of leather cal- 
led Cotharni,and other folemnehabits , & fora ſpeciall prehemi- 
nencedid walke vpon thoſe high corked ſhoes or pantofles,which 
now they call in Spaine & Italy Shoppris . And becauſe thoſe buſ- 
kins and high ſhoes were commonly made of goats skinnes very 
finely tanned, and dyed into colours : or for that as ſome ſay the 


.* belt players reward, was a goate to be giuen him ,orfor that as 0- 
- ther thinke,a goate was the peculiar ſacrihce tothe god Pu, king 
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of all the gods of the woodes : forafinuch as a goate in Greeke 12 
called 7 7agos, therfore theſe ſtately playes were called 7 ragectes. 
And thus i yefoure ſundry formes of Poefie Dramatick re- 
7 wpgy , & put in execution by the feate & dexteritic of mans 
ody,to wit, the Satyre, old ( omeate,new ( omedie, and T ragedie, 
whereas all other kinde of poems except Eg/ogze whercof {halbe 
entreated hercafter,were onely recited by mouth or ſong with the 

yoyce to ſome melodious inſtrument. 

CHAP. IF 4. 
In what forme of Poeſie the great Princes and domiators 
of the world were honored. 
Ve as the bad and illawdable parts of all eſtates and degrees 
were taxcd by the Poets in one x1 or an other , and thoſe of 
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great Princes by Tragedic ineſpecial,(& not till after their deaths) 

as hath bene before rememvred,to thintent that ſuch exemplify- 

[i ing ( as it were) of their blames and aduerlities , being no dead, 

| | | might workefor a ſecret repretenſon to others that were altue, 11- 
| 
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uing in the ſame or like abuſes.So was it great reaſon tat all good 
and vertuous perſons {hould for their well doings be rewarded 
with commendation , and the great Princes aboue all others with | 
honors and praiſes, being for many reſpctts of greater moment,to | 
haue them good & vertuous tnenany umterior fort of men. Wher- 
fore the Poets being in deede the trumpetters of all praiſe and alſo 
of ſlaunder ( not ſlaunder,but well deſerucd reproch)were in con- 
ſcience & credit bound next aiter the diuine praiſes of the immor- 
tall gods,to yeeld a like ratable honour to all ſuch among{t incn,as 
molt zeſembled the gods by excellencieof tunction,and had a cer- 
taingaffinitic with them,by more ten humane and ordinarte ver- 
tueyſhewed in their actions here ypon earth. They were therfore 
praiſed by a ſecond degree of nds : ſhewing their I1gh eſtates, 
Wl! chcir Princely gencalogies and pcdegrees, mariages, aliances, and | 
i" ſuch noble exploites, as they had done in th'affarres of peace & of Þ 
warreto the benefit of their people and countries,by inuention of #7 
Wh | any noble ſcience,or profitable Art,or by making wholſomelawes © 
"1 or cnlarging of their dominions by honorable and juſt conqueſts, F 
and many other wayes.Such perſonages among the Gentiles were # 
Bacchas, (eres , Perſers, Hercules, T heſens and many otner, who | 
thereby came to be accompted gods and halte gods or goddeſles | 
| [Heroes ]& had their comedations giuen by Hymne accordingly * 
|," orby {uch other poems as their memorie was therby made famous } 
"ohh to the poſteritie for euer after,as ſhal be moreat largeſayd in place 

| conucment.But firſt we will ſpeake ſomewhat of the playing pla- * 
Wt | ccs,and prouiſions which were made for their pageants & pomps 
Wl | repreſentatiue beforeremembred. 


l CHAP. XF1H: 
Wl | Of the places where their enterludes or poeres aranma- 
ticke wvere repreſented to the people. 


A? it hath bene declared , the Satyres were firſt vttered in their 1 
hallowed places within the woods wherethey honoured their | 
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gods vnder the open heauen, becauſe they had no other houſing 
ft for great aſſemblies The old comedies were plaid in the broad 
ſtreets vpon wagons or carts vncouered, which carts were floored 
with bords & madefor remouable {tages to paile from one {treete 
of tacir townes to another, where all the people might ſtand at 
their eaſe to gaze vp the fights. Their new comedies or cuill en- 
terludes were played in open pautlions or tents of linnen cloth or 
tether, halfe difplayed- that the people mighe ſee . Aﬀeerward 
when Tragidies came vp they deuiſed toprefent them vpon ſcaf- 
foldes or ſtages oftimber, ſhadowed with linen or lether as the 0- 
ther,and thele ſtages were made in the formeof a Sercirele,wher- 
of the bow ſerued tor the beholders to ſitin, and the ſtring or fore- 
part was appointed tor the foorc or place where the players vt- 
tered, 8 had in it ſundry little diuifions by curteins as trauerſes to 
ſerucfor ſcueral roomes where they might repaice ynto & change 
their garmEts & come in againe, as their ſpeaches & parts were to 
be renewed . Alfo there was place appointed for the muſiciens to 
{ing or to play vpon their in{tramentes at the end of euery:ſcene, 
totne intent the people might be refreſhed, and kept occupicd. 
This maner of ſtage in halfe circle, the Greekes called theatr::n2 , 
as much to ſay as abcholding place , which was alſo in ſuch ſort 
contrived by benches and greeces to ſtand or fit ypon, asno man 
ſhould empeach anothers fizhe.Bur as ciuilitie and withall wealth 
encreafed, ſo did the minde of man crowe dayly morchaultic and 
ſuperfluous in all his deniſes , ſo as tor their rheaters in halfe cir- 
cle, they came to be by the great magnificence of the Romain 
princesand people ſomptuoully built with marble & ſquare ſtone 
in formeallround,& were called Amphitheaters, wherofas yet ap- 
pears one amog the ancict ruinesof Rome, built by Powperres Alag- 
z1es;or capalitieablcto receiue at eaſe fourſcore thouſand perſons 
as it 1s left written , & ſocurioully contrined as enery mon might 
depart at his pleaſure, without any annoyance to other . It 1s alſo 
tobe knowne that 1n thoſe great Amphitheaters , were exhibited 
all maner of other ſhewes & diſports for the people, as their fence 
eapings and other practiſes of actiuitic and ſtrength , alſo their 
battings of wild beaſts,as Elephants, Rhinocer6s, Tigers, Leopards 
? F ij 
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and others,which ſights much delighted the common people,and 
therefore the places required to belarge and of great content. 


CHAP. XY 111. 
Of the Shephearas or paſtoral Poefie called Eglogue , andto 
vuhat purpoſe it woas firſt inuented and v/ed. 


om be of opinion,and the chiefe of thoſe who haue written in 
this Art among the Latines,that the paſtorall Poefie which we 
commonly call by the name of Eg logue and Bxcohck,, atearme 
| brought by the Sicilian Poets , ſhould be the firſt of any other, 
and before the Satyre comedic or tragedie , becauſe, ſay they , the 
ſhepheards and haywards aſſembles & meetings when they kept 
their cattell and heards in the common helds and foreſts , was the 
farſt familiar conuerſation,and their babble and talk vnder buſhes 
and ſhadie trees , the firſt diſputation and contentious reaſoning, 
and their fleſhly heates growing of caſe , the firſt idle wooings, 
and their ſongs made to their mates or paramours either vpon 
ſorrow or iohity of courage, thefirſt amorous muſicks, ſometime 
alſo they ſang and played on thelr pipes for wagers, {triuing who 
ſhould get the beſt game, and be counted cunningeſt . All this I 
do agree vnto, for no doubt the ſhepheards life was the firſt ex- 
ample of honeſt felowſhip, their trade the firſt art of Jawfull ac- 
quiſitionor 2p :crmy , forat thoſe daies robbery was a manner of 
purchaſe, So ſaith 4r:ot/e 1n his bookes of the Politiques, and 
that paſturage was before tillage,or fiſhing or fowling, or any 0- 
ther predatory art or cheuiſance. And all this may be true, for be- 
fore there was a ſhepheard keeper of his owne , or of ſome other 
bodies flocke, there was none owner in the-world,quick cattel be. 
ing the firſt property of any forreine poſleſſion.I fay forreime,be- 
cauſe alway men claimed property in their apparell and armour, 
and other like things madeby their owne trauel and induſtry, nor 
thereby was there yet any good towne or city or Kings palace, 
where pageants and pompes might be ſhewed by Comedies or 
Tragedies , But for all this, I do deny that the Eg/ogme ſhould be 
thefirſt and moſt auncient forme of artificiall Poche, being per- 
{waded that the Poet deuiſed the Egloge long after the other 
dranauarick poemsnot of purpolc to counterfait or __— the 
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ruſticall manner of loues and communication: but vnder the vale 
of homely perſons, and in rude ſpeeches to infinuate and glaunce 
at greater matters, and ſuch as perchance had not bene ſafe to haue 
beene diſcloſed in any other ſort, which may be perceined by the 
Eglogues of Vrrgell,in which are treated by figure matters of grea- 

ter importance then the loues of 7 #1715 and Corydon , TheſeE- 

plognes cameafter to containe andenforme morall diſcipline, for 

theamendment of mans behauiour , as bethoſe of Adanmrmnar and 

other moderne Poets. 


(HAP. XIX. 
Of hiftorccall Poefie by which the famons als of Princes and the 
vertuous and worthy lines of our forefathers 
were reported. 


T Here is nothing in man of all the potential parts of his mind 
(reaſon and will except) more noble or more neceſlary to the 
active life the memory:becaufe it maketh molt to a ſound iudge- 
ment and perfe&t worldly wiſedome, examining and comparing 
the times palt with the preſent and by them both conſidering the 
time to come, concludeth with a ſtedfaſt reſolution , what is the 
beſt courſe to be taken inall his ations and aduices in this world : 
it came vypon this reaſon , experienceto be ſohighly commended 
in all conſultations of importance, and preferred before any lear- 
ning or ſcience , and yet experience is no more than a maſle of 
memories aſſembled, that is, ſuch trials as man hath made in time 
before. Right ſo no kinde of argument in all the Oratoric craft, 
doth better perſwade and more vniuerſally ſatisfie then example, 
which is but the repreſentation of old memories and like ſucceſles 
happened in times paſt . For theſe regards the Poeſichiſtoricall is 
of all other next the diuine moſt honorable and worthy , as well 
for the common benefit as for the ſpeciall comfort euery man re- 

ceinethby it. No onething inthe world with more deleQaation 

reuiuing our ſpiritsthen to behold as it weteina glaſle the lively 

imageof our deareforefathers , their noble and vertuous maner of 
life, with other things autentike, which becauſe we arenot able 0- 

therwiſe to attaineto the knowledge of; by any of our ſences, we 

apprehend them by memory,whereas the preſent time and things 
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ſofwiſtly paſſe away , as they giue'vs no leaſure almoſt to looke 
into them, and much lefle to know & confider of them'throuzth- 
ly. The things future, being alſo euents very vncertaine, and ſuch 
as can not pollibly be knowne becauſe they be not yet, can not be 
vicd for example nor for delight otherwiſethE by hope. Though 
many promiſe the contrary , by vaine and deceitfull arts taking 
vpon them to reueale the truth.of accidents to come, which if it 
wcrelo as they ſurmiſe, are yet but ſciences meerely conicurall, 
and not of any benefit to man or to the cominon wealth , where 
they be vſed or profeſſed. Therefore the good and exemplarie 
things and actions of the former ages, werereſerued only to the 
hiftoricall reportes of wiſe and graue men: thoſe of the preſent 
time left tothe fruition and wdgement of our fences : the future 
as hazards and incertaine cucntes vtterly negleted and layd aſide 
for Magicians and mockers to get their liuings by : ſuch manner 
of men as by negligence of Magiſtrates and remilles of layes e- 
uery countrie breedeth great {tore of. Theſe hiſtorical men neuer- 
theleile vied not the matter ſo preciſcly to with that al they wrote 
ſhould be accounted true , for that was not needefull nor expe- 
dicnt tothe purpoſe, namely to be vſed either for example or for 
pleaſure: conſidering that many times it is ſeene afained matter or 
altogether fabulous , belides that it maketh more mirth than any 
other,works no lefle good concluſions for example then the molt 
true and yeritable:but often times more, becauſe the Poet hath the 
handling of them to faſhion at his pleaſure, but not fo of th'other 
which muſt go according to their veritic & none otherwiſe with- 
out the writers great Os Ages as ye know moand more ex- 
cellent examples may be fainedin one day bya good wit, then 
many ages through mans frailtie are able to put in yre , which 
made thelearned and wittie men of thoſe tunes to deuiſe many 
hiſtoricall matters of no veritie at all,but with purpoſe todo good 
and no hurt,as viing them for amaner of diſcipline and preſident 
of coinmendablelite.Such was the common wealth of P/ato, and 
Sir 7 homas Moores Y topia, reſting all indeuiſe , but neuer put in 
exccution,and eaſier to be withed then to be performed. And you 
ſhall perceme that hiſtories were of three ſortes , wholly true and 
wholly falſe,anda third holding part of cither , but for honelt re- 
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creation,and good example they wereall of them . And this may 
be apparant to vs not onely by the Poeticall hiſtories , but alſo by 
thoſethat be written in proſe : tor as Hemer wrate a fabulous or 
mixt report of thefiege of Troy, and another of Vhſſes errors or 
wandrings,ſo did 24»/e:z compilea true treatiſe of the life & loues 
of Leander and Hero,both of them Herorch , and to none ill edifi- 
cation, Alſo as T hexc:dides wrate a worthy and veritable hiſtorie, 
of the warres betwixt the Athenians and the Peloponeſes: ſo did Ze- 
»ophon,a molt graue Philoſopher , and well trained courtier and 
counſellour make another(but fained and vntrue)of the childhood 
of (3r14 king of Perſia , neuertheles both to one effeR,that is for 
example and good information of the poſteritie.Now becauſe the 
actions of meane & baſe perſonages,tend in very few caſes to any 
great zood example:for who paſlcth to follow the ſteps , and ma- 
ner of life of acraftes man,{hepheard or ſailer,though he werehis 
father or deareſt frend?yea how almoſt is it poſſible that ſuch ma- 
ner of men ſhould be of any vertue other then their profeſſion re- 
quireth 2 Therefore was nothing committed to hiſtoric, but mat- 
ters of great andexcellent perſons & things that the ſame by irr1- 
tation of good courages{ſuch as emulation cauſeth)might worke 
more effetually , which occaſioned the ſtory writer to chuſean 
higher ſtile fit for his ſubieR;,the Proſaicke in proſe , the Poet in 
meetre, and the Pocts was by verſe exameter for his grauitie and 
ſtatelineſſe moſt allowable : neither would they intermingle him 
with any other ſhorter meaſure,vnleſle it were in matters of ſuch 
qualitie, as became beſt to be ſong with the voyce , and toſome 
muſicall inſtrument , as were with the Greeks ,all your Hymnes 
& Encomia of Pindarmus & (/allmachus,not very hiſtories buta ma- 
ner of hiſtoricall reportes,in which cafes they made thoſe poemes 
in variable meaſures,& coupled a ſhort verſe with a long to ſerue 
that purpoſe the better,and we our ſelues who compiled this trea- 
tiſe haue written for pleaſure alitle brief Romaxce or hiſtoricall 
ditty in the Engliſh tong of the Iſle of great Brizaine in ſhort and 
long meetres,and by breaches or diſions to be more commodi- 
ouſly ſong to the harpe in places of aſlembly,where the company 
{halbe defirous toheare of old aduentures. & valiaunces of noble 
knights in times paſt, as arcthoſe of wg Arthur and his kmghts 
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of the round table , Sir Bexys of Southampton, Guyot W arwicke 
and others hike . Such as haue not premonition hereof, and conſi- 
deration of the cauſes alledged , would peraduenture reproue and 
diſgrace cuery Rymarce , or ſhort hiſtoricall ditty for that they be 
not written in long meeters or verſes e/exandrims, according to 
the nature & {tile of large hiſtories, wherin they ſhould do wrong 
for they be ſundry formes of poems and not all one. 


{ H AP. FX: 
In what te or me of Poeſie vertre tn the infertonr 
[ort vvas commenaeed. 


N euerie degree and fort of men vertue is commendable,but not 

egally : not onely becauſe mens eſtates are vnegall, but for that 
alſo vertue it ſelfe is not in euery reſpect of egall value and eſtima- 
tion. For continence in a king 1s of greater merit, tzen ina carter, 
tivonehauing all oportunities to allure him toluſts,and abilitic to 
ſcrue his appetites , tlYother partly, for the baſeneſle of his ellate 
wanting ſuch meanes and occaſtons,partly by dread of lawes more 
inhibited , and not ſo vehemently caried away with vnbridledaf= 
fections, and therfore deſeruenot in th'oneand th'other like praiſe 
nor equall reward, by the very ordinarie courſe of diltributiue 11- 
ice Fac ſo parſimonie and 11hiberalitie are greater vices in a 
Prince then in a prmate perſon, and puſillanimitie and inmſtice 
ikewiſe:for to tr'one, fortune hath ſupplied inough to maintaine 
them in the contrarie vertues, I meane, fortitude, wmſtice, iberali- 
tic,and magnanimitie: the Prince hauing all plentie to vſe largeſle 
by , and no want or neede to drive him todo wrong. Alfo all the 
aides that may be to lift vp his courage,and to make un ſtout and 
feareleſle(argent anmos fortune) faith the 24imijt,and very truly, 
for nothing pulleth downe a mans heartſo much as aduierfitic and 
lacke. Againe in a meane man prodigalitic and pride are faultes 
more reprehenſible then in Princes,wnoſe high eltates do require 
in their countenance,ſpeech & expence, acertainc extraordinary, 
and their funions enforce them ſometune to exceede the limites 
of mcdiocritie not excuſable in a priuat perſon , whoſe manner of 


life and calling hath no ſuch exigence. Beſides the good and bad of F 
Princes 15 more exemplarie, and thereby of greater moment then |: 
the | 
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the priuate perſons. Therforeit is that the inferiour perſons, with 
their inferiour vertues haue a certaine inferiour praiſe,to guerdon 
their good with,& to comfort them to continuea laudaile courſe 
1n the modeſt and honeſt hfe and behawour. But this lycthnot in 
written laudes ſo muchas in ordinary reward and commendation 
tobe giuen them by the mouth of the ſuperiour magiſtrate. For 
hiſtories were not intended to ſo generall and baſe a purpole, al- 
beit many ameane fouldier & other obſcure perſons were ſpoken 
of and made famous in ſtories, as we finde of /r:5 the begger, and 
T herites the glorious noddie, whom Homer malceth mention of. 
But that happened (& ſo did many like memories of meane men) 
by reaſon of fone greater perſonage or matter that it was long of, 
which therefore could not ve an vanerſall caſe nor chaunce to e- 
uery other good and vertuous perſon of the mecaner fort. Where- 
fore the Poet in praiſing the maner of life or death of amie meane 
perſon , did it by ſomelitle gittie or Epigram or Epitaph in fewe 
verſes & meane {tile conformableto his tubic. So haue you how 
the immortall gods were praiſed by hymnes,the great Princes and 
heroicke perſonages by ballades of praiſe called Zzcoma , bothof 
them by hiſtoricall reports of great grauitie and maicſtic,the infe- 
riour perſons by other ſlight poemes. 
CHAP. X XI. 
T he forme wherem honeſt andprofitable Artes 
and ſciences were treated. 
T Heprofitable ſciences were no leſle mecte to be imported to 
the greater number of cial] men for inſtruQion of the peo- 
ple and increaſeof knowledge , then to be reſerued and kept for 
clerkes and great men onely . So as next vnto the things hiſto- 
ricall fuch doctrines and arts as the common wealth fared thebet- 
ter by, were eſteemed and allowed. And the ſame were treated by 
Poets 1n verſe Exameter ſauouring the Heroical!, and for the gra- 
uitic and comelinefle of the meecre moſt vſed with the Greekes 
and Latines to ſad purpoſes, Such were the Philoſophicall works 
of Lucretizzs (,aras among the Romaines,the Altronomicall of 4- 
rats and A12#:ihs , one Greeke th'other Latine, the Medicinall 
of Nicander,and that of Oprian:zs of hunting and fiſhes,and many 
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CHAP. XXII. 

In what forme of Poeſie the amorous affetlions and | 
allurements were vttered, >Þ 
T He firſt founder of all good affeQtions is honeſt loue, as the 
mother of all the vicious is hatred. It was not therefore with- 
out reaſon that ſo commendable, yea honourable a thing as loue 
well meant, were it in Princely eſtate or priuate , might in all ci- 
uil common wealths be vttered in good forme and order as other 
laudable things are . And becauſe loue is of all other humane af- 
"* feftions the moſt puiſlant and paſſionate, and moſt generall to all 
Wk ſortes and ages of men and women, ſo as whether it be of the 
l yong or old or wiſe or holy,or high eſtate or low,none euer could 
truly bragge of any exemptis in that caſe :1t requireth a forme of 
Poeſie variable, inconſtant, affected, curious and moſt witty of a- 
ny others , whereof the ioyes were to be vttered in one ſorte , the 
forrowes in an other, and by the many formes of Poeſie, the ma» 
ny moodes and pangs of louers , Crongaly to be diſcouered: the 
Wl poore ſoules ſometimes praying , beſeeching , ſometime honou- 
"oi ring, auancing, praiſing : an other while railing, reuiling,and cur- 
l ſing:then ſorrowing, weeping,lamenting : in the ende laughing, 
reioyſing & ſolacing the beloued againe,with a thouſand delicate 
deuiſes,odes, ſongs, clegies, ballads, ſonets and other dittics, moo- 

uing one way and another to great compaſſion. 


CHAP. XX111. 
T he forme of Poeticall reioyſmgs. 


Dimc is the chiefe parteof mans felicity in this world, and 
alſo (as our Theologians ſay) in the world to come. Therefore 
while we may (yea alwaies if it coulde be) to reioyce and take our | 

leaſuresin vertuous and honelt ſort, itis not only allowable, but ! 
alſo neceſſary and very naturall to man . And many bethe 1oyes | 
and conſolations of the hart : but none greater , than ſuch as he 
may vtter and diſcouer by ſome conuenient meanes: euen as to | 
ſuppreſſe and hide a mans mirth, and not to hauetherein a parta- | 
ker,or at leaſt wiſe a witnes, isno little griefe and infelicity. Ther- | 
fore nature and ciuility haue ordained (beſides the priuateſolaces) 
publike reioiſungs for the comfort and recreation of many . And 
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they be of diuerſeſorts and vpon diuerſe occaſions growne:one & 
the chiefe was for the publike peace of a countrie the greateſt of 
any other ciuill good, And wherein your Maieſtie (my moſt gra- 


Tious Soueraigne)haue ſhewed your ſelfeto all the world for this 


one and thirty yeares ſpace of your glorious raigne, aboue all o- 
ther Princes of Chriſtendome, not onely fortunate, but alſo moſt 
ſufficient vertuous and worthy of Empire. An other is for mlſt & 
honourable viRory atchicued againſt che forraine.enemy. A third 
at ſolemne feaſts and pompes of coronations and enſtallments of 
honourable orders. An other for iollity at weddings and marria- 
ges. An other at the births of Princes chuldren. An other for pri- 
uate entertainements in Court, or other ſecret diſports in cham- 
ber, and ſuch ſolitary places. And as theſe reioyſingstend to diuers 
effeRs, ſo do they alſo carry diuerſe formes and nominations : for 
thoſe of vitoricand peace are called 7 7:mphall, whereof we our 
ſclues haue heretofore giuen ſome example by our T rimmphals 
written in honour of her Maieſties long peace. And they were y- 
ſed by theauncients in likemanner, as we doour generall proceſ- 
ſions or Letanies with bankets and bonefires and all manner of 
ioyes. Thoſe that were to honourthe perſons of great Princes or 
to ſolemniſe the pompes of any inſtallment were called Ecomia, 
we may call thent carols of honour . Thoſe to celebrate marri- 
ages were called ſongs Po or Epithalamaes, but ina certaine 
milticall ſenſe as ſhall be ſaid hereafter . Others for magnificence 
at the natuuties of Princes children , or by cuſtome vled yearel 
vpon the ſame dayes, are called ſongs natall or Gezethlzaca,Others 
for ſecret recreationand paſtimein chambers with company or a- 


— lone werethe ordinary Mufickes amorous, ſuch as might be ſong 


with voice or tothe Lute, Citheron or Harpe,or daunced by mea- 
ſures as the Italian Pauanand galliard are at theſe daies in Princes 
Courts and other places of honourable or ciuill aſſembly ,andof 
all theſe we will ſpeakein order and very briefly. 


CHAP. XX1I111. 
T he forme of Poeticall lamentations. 


Amenting is altogether contrary torcioiſing,cuery man ſaith 
fo, and yet is it a pecce of ioy to = able to lament with calc, 
1 
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and freely to poure forth a mans inward ſorrowes and the greefs 
wherewith his minde 1s ſfurcharged.This was a very neceſſary de- 
uiſe of the Poet and a fine,beſtdes his poetrie to play alſo the Phi- 
ſitian,and not onely by applying a medicine to the ordinary fick- 
nes of mankind,but by making the very greet it ſelfe(in part)cure 
of the diſeaſe . Nowe are the cauſes of mans ſorrowes many : the 
death of his parents.frends, allies, and children: (though many of 
the barbarous nations do reioyce at their buzials and ſorrow at 
their birthes)the ouerthrowes and diſcomforts in battell , the ſub- 
ucrſions of townes and citics.the defolations of countreis,the loſle 
of goods and worldly proinotions,honour and good renowne:f1- 
nally the trauails and torments of loue forlorne or 1ll beſtowed, 
either by diſgrace, deniall,delay,and twenty other wayes,that well 
experienced louers could recite. Such of theſe greefs as might be 
refrained or holpen by wiſedome, and the pzi ties owne good en- 
deuour , the Poct gauc none order to ſorrow them : for fir{tas to | 
the good renowneit is loſt , for the more part by ſame default of Þ 
the owner,and may be by his well doings recoucred againe. And | 
if it be yniuſtly taken away,as by vntrue and famous libels,theof- 
fenders recantation may ſuftſe for his amends : ſo did the Poet 
Steſichorzs , as1t is written of him in his Pa/inodie ypon the dif- 
prayſc of Heleaa,and recoucred his eye {1ght . Alſo for worldly 
yoo they come and go,as things not long proprictary to any bo- 
y,and are not yet ſubie&t vnto fortunes dominion { > ba that we 
our {clues are in great part acceſ[arie to our own loſſes and hinde- 
raunces,by ouerſ1ght & miſguiding of our ſelues and our things, 
therefore why ſhould we bewalle our ſuch voluntary detriment? 
But death the irrecouecrableloſle, death the dolefull departure of 
frendes , that can neuer be recontinued by any other meeting or 
new acquaintance. Beſides our vncertaintie and ſuſpition of their 
eſtates and welfare in the places of their new i ,leemeth to 
carry areaſonable pretext of iuſt ſorrow. Likewiſe the great 0- 
uerthrowes in battell and deſolations of countreys by warres ,af- 
well for theloſle of manyliues and much lbertie as for that it 
toucheth the whole ſtate, and cuery priuate man hath his por- 
tion in the damage : Finally for loue, there 1s nofrailtie in Heh 
and bloud ſo exculable as it ,no comfort or diſcomfort greater 
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then the good and bad ſucceſle thereof , nothing more natu- 
rall to man , nothing of more force to vanquiſh his will and to 
inuegle his iudgement. Therefore of death and burials, of th'ad- 
uerſities by warres , and of true lone loſt or ill beſtowed , are 
th'onely ſorrowes that the noble Pocts ſought by their arte to re- 
moue or appeaſe, not with any medicament of a contrary tem- 
per, as the Ga/-mftes yle to cure [7 contrariacontrarys] but as the 
Paracel/ians , who cure [| ſimilia ſrral:b:5 ] making one dolour 
toexpell another, andin thiscafe , one ſhort ſorrowing' the re- 
medie of a long and grieuous forrow . And the lamenting of 
deathes was chiefly at the very burialls of the dead , allo at 
monethes mindes and longer times , by cuſtome continued yearc- 
ly, when as they vſed many offices of ſeruice and loue towardes 
the dead , and thereupon are called O#&/equies in our yulzare, 
which was done not onely by cladding the mourners their 
friendes and fcruauntesin blacke veſtures , of ſhape dolefull and 
ſad, but alſo by wofull countenaunces and voyces , and beſides 
by Pocticall mournings in verſe. Such funerall ſongs were cal- 
led Epiceaiait they were ſong by many , and CIonoaa if they 
were vttered by one alone. and this was vſed at the enterment of 
Princes and others of great accomprt, and it was reckoneda great 
ciuilitie to vic ſuch ceremonies, as at thus day is alſo in fomecoun- 
trey vied. In Rome they accuſtomed to make orations funcrall 
and commendatoric of the dead parties in the publique place cal- 
led Procoſtris: and our T heolograns , in ſtead . apes 2 eto make 
ſermons , both teaching the people ſome good learning, and alſo 
ſaying well of the departed . T hoſe ſongs of thedolorous diſcom- 
fats in battaile , and other defolations in warre, or of townes ſac- 
caged and ſubucrted , were ſong by the remnant of the army 0- 
uerthrowen,with great skrikings and outcries,holding thewrong 
end of their weapon vpwards in ſ1gne of ſorrow and diſpaire.The 
cities alſo made generall mournings & offred ſacrifices with Poc- 
ticall ſongs to appeaſe the wrath of the martiall gods & goddeſles. 
The third ſorrowing was of loues,by long lamentation in E/eg:c: 
ſo was their ſong called , and it was 1n a prtious maner of meetre, 
placing a limping Penrtameter,after a luſty Exameter,yhich made 
it go dolourouſly morethen any other mecter. 
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CHAP. XX). 
Of the ſolemne rewyſmgs at the natinitie of 
Princes children. 

O returne from ſorrow to reioyſing it is a very good hap and 

no.vnwile part for him that can dot, Ifay therefore, that the 
comfort of iſſue and procreation of children is ſo naturall and ſo 
great, not onely to all men but ſpecially to Princes , as duetie and 
ciuilitie have made it a common cuſtome to reioyſe at the birth 
oftheirnoblechildren, and to keepe thoſe dayes hallowed and fe- 
ſtiuall for euer once in the yeare,during the parentes or childrens 
lives:and that by publique order & conſent, Of which reioylings 
and mirthes the Poct miniſtred the frſt occaſion honorable , by 
preſenting of ioyfull fongs and ballades, prayſing the parentes by 
proofe,the child by hope,the whole kinred by repc 
ſclfe with wiſhes of all good ſucceſle,long life, health & proſperi- 
tiefor euer to the new borne. Theſe 
Genethaca,with vs they may be called natall or birth ſongs. 


CHAP.. XX/) 1. 
T he maner of rewyſmgs at mariages and vveddings. 


S the conſolation of children well begotten is great , no leſſe 


but rather greater ought to be that which is. occaſion of chil. | 


dren,thatis honorable matrimonie,a loue by al lawes allowed,not 
mutable nor encombred with ſuch vaine cares & paſſions, as that 


other loue,whereof there is no aſſurance,but looſe and fickle affe- | 


Rion occaſioned for the moſt part by ſodaineſtghts and acquain- 


tance ofno long triall or experience , nor vpon any other good |} 
ground has any "as noms be nas nherabice the Ci-þ 
wll Poet could do nolefle in conſcience and credit,then as he had | 
before done to the ballade ofbirth : now with much better deuo- | 
ton to celebrate by his poemethe chearefull day of mariages af- Þ 
well Princely as others , for that hath alwayes bene accompted F 
with euery countrey and nation of neuer ſo barbarous people, the | 


higheſt & holieſt, ofany ceremonie apperteining to man:a match 


forſooth made foreuer and not for a day , afſolace prouided for | 


youthacomfort for age , a knotof alliance &amitie indiſſoluble: 


eport,& the day it |} 


nes were called in Greeke 


greatreioyling was therefore due to ſuch a matter and to ſo goo ] 
ome | 
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| {cd: the bride ſhowing her ſelf cuery waics ml difpoſed and (tul 
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ſome a time. This was done in ballade wiſe as the natall ſong,an 
was ſong very ſweetely by Mulatians at the chamber doreof the 
Bridegroomeand Bride at fach times as ſbalbe hereafter declared 
and they were called Epitha/amies as mach to ay as ballades at the 
bedding of the bride : for ſuch as were ſong at the borde at dinner 
or ſupper were other Muſickes and not properly Eputhalamics. 
Here, if I ſhall ſay chat which appertcineth toth'arte, and diſcloſe 
the miſterie ofthe whole matter , Imuſt and doe with all humble 
reuerence beſpeake pardon of the chaſte and honorable eares, leaſt 
I ſhould either offend them with licentious ſpeach, or leaue them 
12norant of the ancient guiſe m old tumes vſed at weddings(in my 
imple opinion) nothing reproucable . This Epihalame was de- 
uided by breaches into threepartes to ſerne for three ſeuerall fits 
or times to be ſong. The fart breach-was ſong at the firſt parte of 
the night when the ſpouſe and her husband-were brought to their 
bed & at the very chamber dore, wherein alarge vtter roome vſed 
to be (beſides the-muſitics) good ſtore of ladies or getlewomen of 
their kinſefolkes, & others who. camettohonor the mariage, & the 
tunes of the ſongs were very loude and ſhrill,to the intent there 
might no noiſcbe hard out oftheibed.chiberby the skreeking & 
outcry of the young .damoſcll feeling the firſt forces of her ſtiffe 
&rigorous young man,{hebeing as all-ywrgzns tender & weake,& 
ynexpertinthoſe maner of affaires. For which purpoſe alſo they 
vſcd by old nurſes(appointed tothat ſeruice)toſuppreſle the noiſe 
by caſlin of pottes full of nuttes round about the chamber vpon 
the hard floore or pauemet, for they vſcd no-mattes nor ruſhes as 
wedoenow. Soas the Ladies andgentlewornenithould haue their 
cares ſo occupied whatwith Muſicke, and what withtheirhandes 
wantonly ſcamblingandcatchingafter;thenutees,chatthey could 
notintend toharken after any otherthing . This was as Iſaid to 


! diminiſhthenoiſcof the-laughing lamenting ſpouſe. The tenour 
| of that part of the ſong; was to congratulate thefirſt acquaintance 
| and mecting of the yaung couple, allowing of-their parents good 


diſcretions1n makingthe match;the afterward to'ſound chertully 


| tothe onſfetand firftencounters ofthatamorous battaile,to declare 


the cofort of childr&,& encreaſe of loue by that meane cheifly cau- 
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ſupplying occaſions of new luſtes and loue to herhusband, by her 


obedience and amorous embracings and all other allurementes. 
About midnight or one of the clocke, the Muſicians came again 
to the chamber dore(all the Ladies and other women as they were 
of degree, hauing taken their leaue, and being gone to their reſt.) 
This part of the ballade was to refreſh the faint and weried bodies 
and ſpirits, and to animate new appetites with cherefull wordes, 


encoraging the to therecontinuance of the ſame entertainments, 
praiſing and commeding(by ſuppoſall) the good conformities of 
them both, & their defire one to vanquith the other by ſuch tred- 
ly conflictes : alledging that the firſt embracementes neuer bred 
barnes,by reaſon oftheir ouermuch affetion and heate , but onely 
made paſlage for children and enforced greater liking to the late 
made match . That the ſecond aſlaultes, were lefle rigorous , but 
more vigorous and apt to auance the purpoſe of procreation,that 
therefore they ſhould perſiſt in all good appetite with an in- 
uincible courage to the end . This was the ſecond part of the E- 
pithalamie In the morning when it was fare broad day, & that by 
liklyhood all tournes were ſufficiently ſerucd , the laſt ates of 
the enterlude being ended,& that the bride muſt within few hours 
ariſeand apparrell her ſelte , no more as a kay 0a but asa wife, 
and about dinner tune maſt by order come forth Siczr /pon/2 de 
thalamo, very demurely and ſtately to be ſene and acknowledged 
of her parents and kinsfolkes whether the were the ſame woman 
or a changeling,or dead or aliue,or maimed by any accident no- 
curnall. The ſame Muſicians came againe with this laſt part,and 
ereeted them both with a Palme ofnew applauſions, for that they 
ad either of them ſo well behaued them ſelues that night , the 
husband torob his ſpouſe of her maidenhead and ſaue her life, 
the bride ſo luſtely to fatisfie her husbandes loue and ſcape with 
ſo litle daunger of her perſon, for which good chaunce that they 
ſhould makea louely truce and abſtinence of that warre till next 
nighe ſealing the placard of that louely league, with twentie ma- 
ner of ſiveet kifles, then by good admonitions entormed them to 
thefrugall & thrifrie life all the reſt of their dayes. The good man 
etting and bringing home, the wite ſawing that which her huſ- 
and ſhould get , therewith to be the better able to keepe good 
hoſpitalitic 
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hoſpitalitie, according to their eſtates, and to wm, Ng their chil- 
dren, (if God ſent any )vertuoully, and the better by their owne 

ood example. Finally to perſeuer all the reſt of their life in true 
and inuiolable wedlocke . This cezemony was omitted when men 
maried widowes or ſuch as had taſted thefrutes of loue before,(we 
call them well experienced young women) in whom there was 
no feare of daunger to their perſons, or of any outcry at all,at the 
time of thoſe terrible approches . Thus much touching the viage 
of Epithalamne or bedding ballad of the ancient times ,m which if 
there were any wanton or laſcmuious matter more then ordinarie 
which they called Frcentna lcetia nt was borne withal for that time 
becauſe of the matternoleſ[erequiring . Cars//us hath made of the 
one or two very artificiall and cuil:but none more excellent then 
of late yeares a young noble man of Germanie as I take it [ohanes 
fecund::s whoin that and in his poeme De bajis, paſleth any of the 
auncient or moderne Poetesin my wdgment. 


CHAP. XX/I7T. 
T he manner of Poefie by which they vttered therr bitter taunt 5,and 
prizy 71ps, or witty {co fes aud othermerry COHCel S. 


Ve all the world could not keepe, nor any cull ordinance to 

the contrary fo preuaile , but that men-would and muſt needs 
vtter their ſplenes in all ordinarie matters alſo : or elſe it ſeemed 
their bowels would burſt, therefore the poet deuiſed a prety fa- 
ſhioned pocme thort and ſweete (as we are wont to ſay)and called 
it Ep1oramma 10 which eucry mery conceited man might without 
any long ſtudie or tedious ambage, make his frend ſport,and an- 
gerhis foe, and ginea pretticnip, or ſhew a {harpeconceit in few 
verſes : for this Epigrarme ts but an inſcription or writting made 
as 1t were vpon a table,or in a windowe,or vpon the wall or man- 
tell of a chimney in ſome place of common reſort, where it was 
allowed euery man might come , or be fitting to chat and 
prate, as now 1n our tauernes and common tabling houſes, where 
many merry heades mecte, and ſcrible with ynke with chalke, or 
with a colc ſuch matters as they would cuery mi ſhould know, & 
deſcant vp6 . Afterward theſame came to beput in paper and'in 
books, and vſcd. as ordinatic nuſles, ow of frcndihip, fome 
I 
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of defiaunce,or as other meflages of mirth: 4artiall was the cheife 
of this skil among the Latines,& at aheſe days the beſt Epigrimes 
we finde,8 of the ſharpeſt conceit arethoſe that haue bene gathe- 
red among the reliques ofthe rwo nauet Satyres in Rome, Paſgzu:ll 
and Marphorir,which in time of Sede vacame, when merry con- 
ceited menliſted to gibe & ieft at the dead Pope,or any of his Car- 
dinales, they faſtened them vpon thoſe Images which now lic in 
the open ſtreets, and were tollerated, but after that terme expired 
they were inhibited againe. Theſe inſcriptions or Epigrammes ac 
their begining had no certaine author that would auouch them, 
ſome for feare of blame, ifthey were ouer ſaucy or ſharpe , others 
for modeltie of the writer as was that d;ſticke of /rg:i/which he ſet 
vpon the pallace gate of the emperour Auguſtus, which I will re- 
cite for the breifnes and quicknes of it, & alſo for another cuente 
that fell out vpon the matter worthy to be remembred . Theſs 
were the verſes. 

N ofte plutt tota, redennt ſpeBtaculamane 

Duuiſum mperinm cum loue ( oſar habet. 
Which I haue thus Engliſhed, 

1t raines allmght, early the ſnewes returne 

God and Ceſar ,do raxgne and rule by turne. 

As much to ſay, God ſheweth his power by the night raines. 
Czſar his mcgaionne by thepompes of the day. 

Theſe two verſes were very well liked , and brought to th Em- 
perours Maieſtte,who tooke great pleaſurein them, & willed the 
author ſhould be knowen. A ſaufte courtier profered him ſelfe to 
be the man,and had a good reward giuen him : for the Emperour 
him ſelf was not only learned, but of much munificence toward all 
learned men:whereupon UV:rg// ſeing him ſelf by his ouermuch 
modeſtic defrauded of the reward, that an impudene had gotten 
by abuſe of his merit, came the next night, and faſtened vpon the 
ſame place this halfe metre, foure times iterated. Thus. 

Sic vos non vobis 
Sic v5 non vobss 
S$5c v03 non vobss 
Sic v03 non vobes 


And thereit remaineda great whule becauſe no man wiſt what 


it | 
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he 
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it meant , till /:rg-opened the whole fraude by this deuiſe , He 
yrote abone the fame metres this whole verſe Exameter. 
Hos ego verſiculos fect tulit alter honores. 
And then finifhed the foure half metres,thus. 


$6 vos non vobis Fertts aratra boues 
Sic v05 non vobss F ollera fertis owes 
$:1c vos non vobis Atelhficatis apes 
Sic vos now vebis Indificatis aues. 


And put to his name Pxblius V 1rgulines Mao. This matter came 
by and by to Th'emperours _— taking great pleaſure in the 
deuiſe called for /rg/, and gaue himnot onely a preſent reward, 
with a-good allowance of dyct a bonche in court as we vſe to call 
it: butalſo held him for euer after vpon larger triallhe had made 
of his learning and vertuein om reputation,as he vouchſafed 
to gue him the name of a frend (amis ) which among theRo- 
manes was ſo great an honour and ſpeciall fauour, as all ſuch per- 
ſons were allowed to the Empcrours table, or to the Senatours 
who had receiued them(as frendes) and they were the only men 
that cameordinarily to their boo:d,& ſolaced with them in their 
chambers, and gardins when none other could beadmitted. 


CHAP. XXP111. 
Of the poeme called Epitaph wſed for me- 
moriall of the dead. 


N Epitaph is but a kind of Epigram only applied tothe re- 

port of the dead perſons eſtateand degree,or of his other good 
or bad partes,to his commendation or reproch : and is an inſcrip- 
tion ſuch as a man may commodiouſly write or engraue vpona 
tombe in few verſes, pithie,quicke and ſententious for the paſſer 
by to peruſe, and iudge vpon without any long tariaunce: So as 
ifit exceedethe meaſure of an Epigram, it is then (if theverſc be 
correſpondent ) rather an Elegie'then an Epitaph which errour 
many oftheſe baſtard r1mers commit, becauſe they be not learned, 
nor (as we are wont to ſay) their catftes maſters , for they make 
long and tedious diſcourſes, and write them in large tables to be 
hanged vp in Churches and chauncells ouer the tombes of great 
men andothers,which be ſoexceeding long as one mult hauchalfe 
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adayes leaſureto readeoneof them , & mult be called away before 
he come haltfe to the end, or elſe be locked into the Church by the 
Sexten as I my ſelfe was once ſerued reading an Epitaph in a cer- 
eain cathedrall Church of England. They be 1gnorat of poekic that 
call ſuch log tales by thename of Epitaphes,they might better call 
them Elegies,as I ſaid before, and then ought neither to be engra- 
uen nor hanged vp in tables. I haue ſcene them neuertheles vpon 
many honorable tombes of theſe late times ereted, which doe ra- 
ther diſgrace then honour either the matter or maker. 


CHAP. XXIXF. 
eA certaineauncient forme of pocſie by which men 
ad wſe to revroeh their enemies, 


S frendes be a rich and iovfull poſleiſion, ſo be foes a conti- 
nuall torment and canker to the minde of man, and yet there 
15 no pollivle meane to auoide this inconuenience, for the belt of 
vs all, & he that thinketh he liues moſt blameleſle, liues not with- 
out cnennes, that enuy him for his good parts, or hate him for his 
euill. There be wiſe'men,and of them the great learned man P/- 
zarch that tooke vpon them to perſwade the benefite chat men 
receine by their enemies, which thoughit may be true in manner 
of Paradoxe, yet I inde mans frailtie to be naturally ſuch , and al- 
wayes hath becne, thathe cannot conceiue 1t in his owne caſe,nor 
ſhew that patience and moderation in ſuch greifs, as becommeth 
the man perfite and accomplitke in all vertue: but cither indeede 
or by word, he will ſeeke reuenge againſt them that malicehim, 
or practiſe his harmes,{pecially ſuch foes as oppoſe themſelues to 
amans loues. This made the auncient Poetes to inuent a meane 
to rid the gall of all ſuch Vindicatiue men : ſo as they might be 
a wrecked of their wrong,& neuer bely their enemic with ſlaun- 
derous vntruthes. And this was done by a maner of mprecation, 
or as we call it by curſing and banning of the partics, and wiſhing 
all euill toa light vpon them, and though it neuer the ſooner 
happened,yet was it great eaſinent to the boiling ſtomacke:They 
were called Dire, ſuch as Virgi/made aginlt Battarus , and Onide 
againſt /b;5:we Chriſtians are forbidden to vſe ſuch vncharitable 
faſhions,and willed toreferre all our reuenges to God "—_ 
H AP. 
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CHAP. XXX 
Of ſhort Epigrames called Poſies. 


Here be a\ſoother like Epigrammes that were ſent vſually for 
new yeares giftes or to be Printed or put vpon their banket- 
ring diſhes of ſugerplate,or of march paines,& ſuch other dainty 
meates as by the curtelic & cuſtome euery geſt might carry from 
a common feaſt home with him to his owne houſe, & were made 
for the nonce, they were called Newa or apophoryera, and ncuer 
contained aboue one verſe,or twoat the moſt, but the ſhorter the 
better,we call them Poſics, and do paint them now a dayes vpon 
the backe ſides of our fruite trenchers of wood,or vic them as de- 
uiſes in rings andarmes and about ſuch courtly purpoſes.So haue 
we remembred and ſet forth to your Maieſtie res belafly, all the 
commended fourmes of the auncient Pocſte,which we in our yul- 
aremakings do imitate and yſe vnder theſecommon names : en- 
terlude, fong,ballade,carroll and ditty: borrowing them alſo from 
the French al ſauing this word(ſong)which is our naturall Saxon 
Englith word . Therettfſuch as time and vſurpation by cuſtome 
haue allowed vs out of the primitiue Greeke & Latine, as Come- 
die, Tragedie,Ode,Epitaphe, Elegie, Epigramme, and other moe. 
And we haue purpoſely omitted all nice or {cholaſticall curiof- 
tics not mectefor your Maielties contemplation in this our vul- 
carcaite, and what we haue written of the auncient formes of 
Poemes , we haue taken from the beſt clerks writing inthe ſame 
arte. The part thatnext followeth to wit of proportion, becauſe 
the Grecks nor Latines neuer had it in vſe,nor made any obſerua- 
tion,no more then we doe of their fecte , we may truly affirme,to 
haue bene the fr{t deuifers thereof our ſclucs , as «vro4danrnr, and 
not to haue borrowed it of any other by learning or imitation, 
and thereby truſting to be holden the more excuſable if any 
thing in this our labours happen either to miſſike , or to come 
ſhort of th'authors purpoſe, becauſe commonly the f1r{t attempt 
in any arte or enZzineartificiall is amendable, & in time by often 
experiences reformed . And ſono doubt may this deuife of ours 
be,by others that ſhall take the penne inhand after vs. 
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CHAP. XXX1J. 

W ho in avy age haue bene the moſt commended writers in our En- 

gliſh Poeſie,and the Authors cenſure ginen vpon them. 
T appeareth by ſundry records of bookes both printed & writ- 
ten , that many of our countreymen haue painfully trauclled in 
this part : of whoſe works ſameappeareto be but bare tranſlatiss, 
other ſome matters of their owne inuention and very commenda- 
ble, whereof ſome recitall ſhall bermade in this place, to thintent 
chiefly that their names ſhould not. be defrauded of fuch honour 
as ſeemeth duc to them for hauing by their thankefull ſtudies ſo 
much Leautified our Engliſh tong ( as at this-day it will be found 
our nationsin-nothing inferiour:to the French or Italian for co- 
pic of language, {ubtiltic of deuice, good method and proportion 
1n any forme of. poeme,but thatthey-may compare with the moſt, 
and perchance paſle a great many of them. And I will not reach 
aboue the tumeofking.Edwardthe third , and Richard the ſecond 
for any that acovcia iakdamecmmbonaſabetes theirtimes by 
reaſon of the late Normane conqueſt, which-had brought into this 
Realmemuch alteration both of our:lanzage and -lawes,and there 
withall.a certain martiall barbarouſhes., whereby the ſtudy of all 
good learning was ſoimuch-decayd,, .as long.tume after no man 
or very few entended -to write in-any laudable ſcience :ſo as be- 
yond that time there is litle-or nothing worth commendation to 
be foundewritten in this arte . And thoſe of the firſt age were 
Chaxucer and Gower both ofthemas I ſuppoſe Knightes . After 
whom followed:lohn Lydgate the monke of Bury, & that nameles, 
who-wrote the Saryrecalled.Diers :Plowman,, nexthim followed 
Harding the Chronicler,then-in king Hemyth'cight times Skelton, 
(I wot not for what great worthines)ſurnamed-the Poet Lawreat. 
In the latter end of the ſamekings raigneſprog vp anew compa- 
ny of courtly makers,of whom Sir 7” homasW yat th'elder & Hen- 
77 Earle of ha were the two chieftaines,who hauing trauailed 
intoltalic ,and there taſted: the ſweete and ately meaſures and 
ſtile of the Italia Poeſie as nouices newly crept out of theſchooles 
of Dante Arieſteand Petrarch , they greatly polliſhed our rude & 
homely maner of vulgar Poeſic, from that it had bene before,and 
for that cauſe may wllly be layd the firſt reformers of our Engliſh 
mectcr 
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meetre and ſtile.In the ſame time or not long after was the Lord 
Nicholas V aux,a man of much facilitic in yulgar makings. Aiter- 
ward in king Eawzrd the 1xths time came tobe in reputation for 
the ſame facultice 7 homas Sternehold, who firlt tranſlated into En- 
gfiſh certaine Pſalmes of Dauid, and 10+; Ho;woed the Epigram- 
matiſt who for the myrth and quickneſle of his conceits more 
then for any good learning was in him came to be well benefited 
by the king.But the principall man in this profeſſion at the ſame 
time was Maiſter Edward Ferrys a man of no lefſe murth & felici- 
tiethat way,but of much more skil, & magntficence in his meeter, 
and therefore wrate for the molt part to the ſtage, in Trazedie 
and ſometimes in Comedie or Enterlude , wherein he gaue the 
king ſo much good recreation , as he had thereby many good re- 
wardes. In Queenes ares time florithed aboue any other Do- 
Aour Phaer one that was well learned & excellently well trantla- 
ted into Engliſh verſe Heroicall certaine bookes of Yirgils /E3c:- 
dos . Since - followed Maiſter Arthare Gold:ng, who withno 
leſſe commendation turned into Engliſh mectre the Metamor- 
pholis of Ox:4e, and that other Dottour,who made the ſupple- 
ment to thoſe bookes of YV1rgus «Encidos , which Maiſter Phacr 
left vadone. Andin her Maieſties time that now is are {prong 
Vp an other crew of Courtly makers Noble men and Gentlemen 
of her Maieſties owne ſeruauntes , who haue written excellently 
well as it would appeare if their doings could be found out and 
made publicke with the reſt, of which number 1s firſt that noble 
Gentleman Edward Earle of Oxford . T hemas Lord of Bukhurit, 
when he was young, Henry Lord Paget,Sir Philip Sydney , Sur W.x1- 
ter Rawleigh, Maſter Edward Dyar,Maiſter Fulke Greze!',Gaſcor, 
Britton,T urbernuille and a great many other learned Gentlemen, 
whoſe names I do not omit for enuie,but to auoyde tediouſnelle, 
and who haue deſerued nolittle commendation , But of rhein all 
particularly this is myne opinion , that Chaxcer,with Gower, L:i- 
gat and Hardy for their antiquitie ought to haucthe firſt place, 
and Chaxcer as the moſt renowmed of them all . for the much 
learning appeareth to be in him aboue any of the reſt . And 
though many of his bookes be but bare tran{lations out of the 
Latin & French,yetarc they wel handled,as bh bookes of Tro:4:4s 
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and (7efſeid, andthe Romant of the Roſe , whereof he tranflated 
but one halfe, the deuice was John de Hehnnes a French Poet , the 
Canterbury tales were Chaxcers owneumention as I ſuppoſe, and 
where he ſheweth more the naturall of his pleaſant wit , then in 
any other of his workes, his ſinulitudes compariſons and all other 
deſcriptions areſuch as can not be amended. His meetre Heroi- 
call of 7 70:/43 and Creſſeea 1s very graueand ſtately , keeping the 
the {taffe of euen,and the verſe of ten, his other verſes of the Can» 
tcrbury tales be but riding ryme, neuertheleſle very well becom- 

ming the matter of that pleaſaunt pilgrimage in which euer 
mans part is playd with much decency.Gowey fauing forhis good 
and graue moralities , had nothing in him highly to be commen- 
ed, for his verſe was homely and without good meaſure , his 
wordes ſtrained much deale out of the French writers , his ryme 
wreſted,and in his inuentions ſmall ſubtillitie: the applications of 
his moralities are the beſt in him, and yetthoſe many times ve- 
ry grofſcly beſtowed , neither doth the ſubſtance of his workes 
ſufhciently aunſ{werethe ſubtilitic of his titles , Lydgat a tranfla» 
tour onely and no deuiſer of that which he wrate , but one that 
wrate in good verſe. Harding a Poet Epick or Hiſtoricall , hand- 
led himaſelfe well according to the time and maner of his ſubiect. 
He that wrotethe Satyr of Piers Ploughman , ſeemed to haue 
bene a malcontent of that time, and therefore bent hmſelfe who- 
ly to taxe the diſorders of that age,and ſpecially the pride of the 
Romane Clergy, of whoſe fall he ſeemeth to be a very true Pro- 
phet , his verſe is but looſe meetre, and his termes hard and ob- 
{cure, ſo as in them is litle pleaſure to be taken . Skelton a ſharpe 
Satiriſt, but with more rayling and ſcoftery then became a Poet 
Lawreat, ſuch among the Greekes were called Partomm, with vs 
Buffons,altogetherapplying their wits to Scurrillities & other ri- 
diculous matters. Hezry Eat of Surrey and Sir 7 homai Wyat, be- 
tweene whom I finde very litle differece, I repute them(asbetore) 
for the two chief liternes of light to all others that haue ſince em- 
ployed their pennes vpon Engliſh Poeſte,their conceits werelof- 
tic,their (tiles {tately,their conueyance cleanely,their termes pro- 
, Pper,their meetreſweete and well proportioned, in all imitating 
very naturally and ſtudiouſly their Maiſter Frances Two. 
\ 
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The Lord Y ax his commendatis lyeth chiefly in the facillitie of 
his meetre , and the aptneſle of his deſcriptions ſuch as he taketh 
vpon him to make, namely1n ſundry of his Songs , wherein he 
ſheweth the counterfait a&tt6 very linely & pleaſantly. Of the la- 
ter ſort I thinke thus, That for TI ragedie, the Lord of Buckhurſt, 
& Maiſter Edward Ferrys for fuch doings as Thauc ſene of theirs 
do deſerue the hyeſt price : 'Th'Earle of Oxford and Maiſter Z4- 
wardes of her Maieſties Chappell for Comedy and Enterlude.For 
Eglogue and paltorall Poeſie,Sir Philip Szdney and Maiſter Chal- 
lexnzr,and that other Gentleman who wrate the late ſhepheardes 
Callender . For dittie and amourous Ode I inde Sir Y alter Raw- 
leyghs vayne molt loftie,inſolent,and paſſionate . Maſter Edward 
Dyar,for Elegie moſt ſ\iweete, ſolempne and of high conceit . Ga/+ 
con for a good mecter and for a plentifull vayne . Phaer and Go/- 
ding for a learned and well correaed verſe,ſpecially in tranſlation 


cleareand very faithfully anſwering their authours intent. Others 


haue alſo written with much facillitie , but more commendably 

erchance if they had not written ſo much nor-{& popularly. 
Bur laſt in recitall and firſt in degree is the Queene our ſoue- 
ratgne Lady,whoſe learned, delicate,noble Muſc,cafily furmoun- 
teth all the reſt that haue writts before her time or fince, for ſence, 
ſweetneſleand ſubtillitie, be itin Ode , Elegie, Epigram , or any 
other kinde of poeme Heroick or Lyricke , wherein it thall pleaſe 
her Maieſtic to employ her penne,cuen by as much oddes as her 
owneexcellent e{tateand degree exceedethail the reſt other moſt 
humble vaſlalls. 
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(HAP. I. 
Of Proportion Poetical. 


> — other termes,fay: that God made the world 
KC caT YL number, meals and weight : ſome for 
S BS ' CAweight ſay tune , and peraduenturebetter. 
For weights akind of meaſure or of much conueniencie with it: 
and therefore in their deſcriptions be alwayes coupled together 
( tatica & metrica ) weight and meaſures. Hereupon it ſeemeth 
the Philoſopher gathers a triple 7 wow to wit, the Arithme- 
ticall,the Geometricall,and the Muſical. And by one of theſethree 
1s euery other proportion guided of the things that haue conuent- 
encie by rclation,as the viſible by light colour and ſhadow:the au- 
dible by ſtirres, times and accents: the odorable by ſmelles of fun- 
dry temperaments: the taſtible by ſauours to the rate: the tangible 
by his obieRes in this or that regard. Of all which we leaue to 
ſpealce, returning to our poeticall proportion , which holdeth of 
x Muſical, becauſe as we ſavd before Poefieis a skill to ſpeake & 
write harmonically : and verſesor rime be a kind of Muficall vt- 
terance,by reaſon of a certaine congruitie in ſounds pleaſing the 
eare, though not perchance ſo exquiſitely as the harmonicall cou- 
cents of the artificial Muſicke,contfiiting in ſtrained tunes,as is the 
vocall Muſike,or that of melodious in{truments,as Lutes, Harpes, 


Regals, Records andſuchlke, And this = proportion Pocticall 
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reſtcth infiue points: Staffe,Meaſure,Concord,Scituation and fi- 
cure all which ſhall be ſpoken of in their places. 


CHAP. 11. 
Ofproportion m Staffe. 


NTafte in onr yulgarcPoefe T know not why it ſhould beſo cal- 
led, vnleſſe1t be for that we vnderſtand it for a bearer or ſup- 
porter of a ſong or ballad, not vnlike the old weake bodie, that is 
ſtayed vp by his ſtaffe, and were not otherwiſe able to walkeor 
to ſtand vpright. The Itahan called it Stanza, as if we ſhould ſay 
a reſting place: and if we conſider well the forme of this Poeticall 
{taffe, we thall finde it to be a certaine number of verſes allowed 
to go altogether and ioyne without any intermiſſion ,and doc or 
ſhould finiſh vp all the ſenteces of the ſame witha full period, vn- 
leſle 1tbe 1n ſom ſpecial caſes, & there to ſtay till another itaffe fol- 
low of like ſort: and the ſhorteſt ſtaffe conteinethnot vnder foure 
verſes, nor the longeſt aboueten,gf it paſle that number it is rather 
a whole ditty then properly a ſtaffe . Alſo for the morepart the 
ſtaucs ſtand rather vpon the euen nomber of verſes then the odde, 
though therebe of both ſorts. The firſt proportion then of a ſtaſle 
is by quadrien or foure verſes. The ſecond of fiue verſes,and is ſel- 
dome vſed.Thethird by /zem or (1xe verſes,and is not only moſt 
vſual,but alſo very pleaſant tothyeare. The fourth 1s in ſeus verſes, 
& is the chiefe of our ancient proportions vicd by any rimer wri- 
ting any thing of hiſtorical or graue poeme,as ye may ſee in Chax- 
cer and Lidgate th'one writing the loues of T roylus and Creſſeida, 
th'other of the fall of Priciceshoth by them tranſlated not deuiſed. 
The firſt proportion is of cight verſes very ſtately and Heroicke, 
and which I like better then that of ſeuen , becauſe it receaueth 
better band. The ſixt is of nine verſes , rare but very graue. The 
ſcuenth proportion is of tenne verſes , very ſtately \ butinman 
mens opinion too long: neuertheleſle of very yooe grace & wa 
grauitic. Of eleuen and twelue Ihnd noneordinary ſtaues vſed in 
any vulgar language, neither doth it ferye well to continue an 
hiſtorical report or ballade,or other ſong : but is a dittic of it ſelf, 
and np ſtaſle, yet ſome moderne writers haue vſed it but very ſel- 


dome.Thenla(t of all haue ye aproportion to be vſed inthe _ 
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ber of your ſtaues,as to a caroll and a ballade,to a ſong,& a round, 
or virelay.For to an hiſtoricall poeme no certain number is hmi- 
ted,but as the matter fals out : alſo a 4/fick or couple of verſes is 
not to be accompted a itaffe,but ſerues for a continuance as we ſee 
in Elegie, Epitaph, Epizramme or fuch meetres,of plaine concord 
not harmonically entertangled , as ſome other ſongs of more de- 
licate muſick be. 

A ſtaffe of foure verſes containeth in it ſelfe matter ſufficient 
co make a full periode or complement of ſence, though it doe not 
alyayes ſo,and therefore may go by dmiſions. 

A ſtaffe of fiue verſes,is not much vſed becauſe he that can not 
comprehend his periode in foure verſes, will rather driue it into 
fix then leaucit in fue, for-that the euen number 15 more agreable 
to theeare then the odde is. 

A ſtaffe of fixe verſes, is very pleaſant to the eare, and alſo ſer- 
ueth for a greater complement then the inferiour {taues, which 
maketh him more commonly to be vſed. 

A ftaffe of ſeuen verſes,moſt vſuall with our auncient makers, 
alſo the ſtaffe of erght, nine and ten of larger complement then 
the reſt,are onely vied by the later makers,& vnleſle they go with 
very good bande,do not ſo well as the inferiour ſtaucs . Therefore 
if ye make your ſtaffe of erght,by two fowers not entertangled ,it 
15 not a huitaine or a ſtaffe of eight , but two-quadreins , ſo is itin 
ten verſes,not being entertangled they be but two ſtaues of fiue. 


CHAP. ALL 
Of proportion m meaſure. 


Feter and meaſure is all one,for what the Greekes call werpo, 

the Latines call Aten/#ra,and is but the quantitie of a verſe, 
either long or ſhort . This quantitie with them conlilteth in the 
number of their feete:& with vs in the number of fillables , which 
are comprehended 1n euery verſe, not regarding his feete , other- 
wiſe then that we allow in ſcanning our verſe , two {illables to 
makeone ſhort portio(ſuppoſle it a foote)in enery verſe. Andafter 
that ſort ye may ſay, we haue feete in our vulgare rymes, but that 
15 improperly: for a foote by his ſence naturall is a meber of othce 
and Gan ſcrusth to three purpoſes,that is to fay, to go,to 
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runne,&to ſtand ſtill-ſo as b- muſt be ſometimes ſwift, ſometimes 
ſlow, ſoinctime vnegally marching, or peradutture ſteddy. And if 
our feete Poecticall want theſe qualitics 1t can not be ſayd a foote 
in ſencetranſlatiue as here . And this commeth to paſle, by reaſon 
of theeuident motion and ſtirre , which is perceiued in the ſoun- 
ding of our wordes not alwayes egall : for ſome aske longer, ſome 
ſhorter timeto be vttered in,6& ſo by the Philoſophers definition, 
{tirre is the true meaſure of time. T he Greekes & Latines becauſe 
their wordes hapned to be of many fillables, and very few of one 
ſillable,it fell out right with them to conceiue andallo to percenue, 
a notable diuerſitic of motion and tunes in the pronuntiation of 
their wordes, and therefore to cuery &://i/able they allowed two 
times, & to a tr:/i//able three times, & toecuery pol:ilable more, ac- 
cording to his quantitie,& their times were ſome long, ſome ſhore 
according as their motions were !low or ſwift . For the ſound of 
ſome fillable ſtayd the carea great while , and others {hd away fo 
quickly,as if they had not bene pronennees , then cuery ſillable 
being allowed one time,cither {hort or long,it fell out that cue 

tetraſillable had foure times,cuery tr1ſ/i//able three,and the bi/ſilla- 
ble two,by which obſeruation euery word, not vnder that fiſc,as 
he ranne or ſtood in averſe,was called by them a foote of ſuch and 
ſo many times,namely the &:/7//2ble was either of two long times 
as the /pondens,or two ſhort , as the pirch744,0r of along & a ſhort 
as the rrochexs,or of a ſhort and along as the ;ambzs: the like rule 
did they ſet vpon the word tr:i/able,calling him a foote of three 
times: as the da&#/us of along and two ſhort: the 29/oſſus of three 
long,the rribracchus of three thort,the amphibracchius of two long 
and a ſhort,the amphimacer of two ſhort and a long. The word of 
foure fillables they called a foote of foure times , ſome or all of 
them , cither long or ſhort:and yer not ſo content they mounted 
higher , and becauſe their wonds ſerucd well thereto, they made 
feete of fixe times : but this proceeded more of curiolitie , then 
otherwiſe : for whatſocuer foote paſle the tr1ſiiable is compoun- 
ded of his inferiour as euery number' Arithmeticall aboue three, 
1s copounded of the inferiour numbers as twiſe two make foure, 
but the three is made of one number, videl . of two and an vnitie. 
Noy becauſe our naturall & primitiue language of the Sax0: En- 
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ghſ»,bearcs not any wordes(at leaſt very few)of moe ſillables then 


one{(for whatſocuer we ſee exceede,commeth to vs by the alterati- 
ons of our language growen vpon many conqueſtes and other- 
wiſe) there could be no ſuch obſeruation of times in the ſound of 
our wordes,& for that cauſe we could not haue the feetewhich the 
Greeks and Latines haucin their meetres:but of this ſtirre & mo- 
tion of thar deuiſed feete,nothing can better ſhew the qualitic the 
theſe runners at common games, who ſetting forth from the firſt 
goale,one giucth the {tart {peedely & perhaps before he come half 
way to th'other goale,decaycth his pace,as ami weary &fainting; 
another is flow at the ſtart,but by amending his pace keepes eucn 
with his fellow or perchance gets before him: another one while 
gets ground,another while loſethit again,cither in the beginning, 
or middle of his race , and ſo proceedes vnegally ſometimes ſite 
ſomtimes{ſlow as his breath or forces ſeruc him:another ſort there 
be that plod on,& will neucr change their pace, whether chey win 
or loſe the game : in this maner doth the Greeke datti/zzs begin 
lowly and keepe on ſwifter till th'end ,for his race being deuided 
into three parts,he ſpends one,& that is the firſt ſlowly, the other 
twaine {wiftly:the anape/tze his two firſt parts ſwiftly, his laſt ſlow- 
ly:the 2o/oſſusſpends all three parts of his race ſlowly and egally 
Bacchins has firſt pare ſwiftly,& two laſt parts ſlowly. The rr1bra- 
eh all his three parts ſwiftly : the axrzbacchins his two firſt partes 
ſNlowly,his laſt & third ſwiftly:the arphmacer,his firſt & lalt part 
ſlowly & his middle part ſwiftly:the awphibraczs his firſt and laſt 
parts ſwiftly but his midle part ſlowly, ſo of others by like pro- 
rti6. This was a pretie phantaſticall obſeruation of them, & yer 
Lanes their mectres to haue a maruclous good grace,which was 
in Greeke called «oc: whence we haue derived this word ryme, 
but improperly & not wel becauſe we haue no ſuch feete or times 
or ſtirres in our meeters,by whoſe /axparkie,or pleaſant couenitcte 
with th'care,we could take any delizht:this r;thmus of theirsgs not 
therforcour rime,but a certaine muſicall numeroſitie in vtterance, 
and not a bare number as that of the Arithmeticall coputation is, 
which therfore 1s not called rirhmus but arithws. Take this away 
from them,[ meane the running of their feete,there is nothing of 
curioſitic among them more then with vs Io yet ſo much. 
115 
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CH AP. 111. 
How many ſorts of meaſures we vſe in our vulgar. 

O returnefrom rune to our meaſure againe,it hath bene ſayd 

that according to the number of the*fillables contained in 
euery verle , the ſame is ſayd a long or ſhort meeter, and his ſhor- 
teſt proportion is of foure (illables,and his longeſt of twelue,they 
that vſcit aboue, paſſe the bounds of good proportion. And eu 
mecter may beaſwel in the odde as in the cuen fillable, but better 
inthecucn,and one verſemay begin in the cuen,& another follow 
in the odde, and ſo keepe a commendable proportion. The verſe 
that containeth but two filables, which may bein one word,is not 
vſuall : therefore many do deny him to bea verſe , ſaying that it is 
but a foot,and that a meeter can haue no lefle then two feete at the 
leaſt;but I find 1t otherwiſcaſwell among the beſt Italian Poets,as 
alſo with our vulgar makers, and that two fillables ſerue wel for a 
ſhort meaſure in thefir{t place,and midle, and end of a ſtaffe: and 
alſoin diuerſe ſcituations and by ſundry diſtances,and is very paſ- 
fionate and of good grace, as ſhalbe declared more at large m the 
Chapter of proportion by ſcituation. 

he next meaſure 1s of two feete or of foure ſillables, and then 
one word retrafillable druided in the middeſt makes vp the whole 
meeter, as thus 

| Rene rentlie 
Ora triſfilable and one monoſillable thus. Sowerame Ged, or two 
biſſillables and that is pleſant thus, Reſtore agarne , or with fourc 
monollillables,and that is beſt of all thus, hex 1 dee thinke,] finde 
no ſauour ina meetre of three fillables nor in effe& in any odde, 
but they may be vſcd for varietie ſake,and ſpecially being cnterla- 
ced with others the meetre bf fix {illables is very ſweete and dili- 
cate as thus. 

O God wohen 1 behold 

T his bright heaxen d hye 
By thine ovrone hands of old 
{ ontriud ſo runny. 

'Themeter of ſeuen fillables is not vſual,no more is that of nine 
and eleuen, yet if they be well compoſed, that is, their (e/#re well 
appointed,and their laſt accent which makes the concord, they 

are 
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arec6mendableinough,as in this ditty where oneverſe is of eight 
an otheris of ſeuen, and in the one the accent ypon the laſt,in the 
other vpon the laſt ſaue on. 

T he ſmoakze ſiches, the bitter teares 

T hat 1 in vame haue waſted 

T he broken ſleepes,the woe and feares 

T hat long m me haue laſted 

Wl be my death, all by thy guilt 

And ge my deſernmg 

Smce ſo inconſtantly theu wilt 

Not lone but ſtill be ſwernmg. 

And all the reaſon why theſe meeters inall —Gillableare alowable 
is,for that the ſharpe accent falles vpon the penu/tma or laſt ſaue 
one ſillable of the verſe, which dcth ſodrawne thelaſt , as he ſee- 
meth topaſle away in maner ynpronounced, & ſo make theverſe 
ſceme cuen : but if the accent fall vpon the laſt and leaue two flat 
to finiſh the verſe, it will not ſeeme ſo: for theodnes will more 
notoriouſly appeare, as for cxamplein thelaſt verſe before recited 
Not lowe but ſtill be ſwermng, ſay thus Lowe it is a marnelous thing. 
Both verſes be of egall quantitie, vidz.ſeauen fillables a peece,and 
yet the firlt ſcemes ſhorter then the later, whoſhewes amore od- 
neſle then the former by reaſon of his ſharpe accent which is vps 
the laſt illable, and makes him more audible then if he had lid a- 
way with a flat accent, as the word /werning. 

Your ordinarie rimers-vſe very much their meaſures in the odde 
as nine and eleuen, and the ſharpe accent ypon the laſt fillable, 
which therefore makes him go ill fauouredly and like a mnſtrels 
muſicke. Thus fayd one in a mecter of cleyen very harſhly in mine 
eare, whether it beforlacke of good rime or of good reaſon, or of 
both I wot not. 

Now ſucke childe and ſleepe childe, thy mothers owne oy 
Her only ſiveete comfort, to drowne all annoy 

For beauty ſurpaſſing the azared skee 

1 loue thee my darling, as ball of mine eye. 

This ſort of compotition in the odde I like not, vnleſle it be 
holpen by the Ce{#re or by theaccent as I ſayd before. 

hemectcr of cight is no leſle pleaſant then thatof ſixe, and 
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the (e/are fals mit in the middle , as this of the Earle of Surteyes, 
When raging loue, with extreme payne. 

The mzeeter of ten ſillables is very ſtately and Heroicall, and 
muſt haue his Ceſzre fall ypon the fourth fillable, and leauc ſixe 
behinde him thus. ITY | y 

I ſirne at eaſe, and gonerne allwith woe. _ 

This meeter of twelue fillables the French man calleth a yerſe 
Alexandrine,and is with our modetrne rimers moſt vſuall:with the 
auncient makers it wasnot ſo . For before Sir 7 hom: Wrats time 
they were not vſed in our vulgar, they be for graue and ſtately 
matters fitter than for any other ditty of pleafure. Some makers 
writein verſes of foureteene fillables: gwuing the Ce/ure at the firſt 
eight, which proportion is tedious, for the re%. 4 of the verſe ke- 
peth the earetoo Jon from his delight , which is to heare the ca- 
dence'or the tuntable accent in tlieende of the verſe. Neuertheleſle 
that of twelue 1f his Ceſ#e be raft in the middle,and that ye ſuffer 
himtorunne at full length,and do not as the common rimers do, 
or thcir Printer for ſparing of paper , cut them of in the middeſt, 
wherin they make in two verſes but halfe rime. They do very wel 
as wrote the Earle of Surrey tranſlating the booke of the preacher. 

Salomon Danids ſonne bing of leruſalem, 
' This verſeis a very good Alexandre, but perchaunce woulde 
haue ſounded more muſically, if the firſt word had benea diſlilla- 
ble, or two monoſillables and nota triffillable : hauing his ſharpe 
accent vppon the Antepenultmma as it hatlr, by which occafion it 
runnes like a Dat, and carries the two later fillables away fo 
ſpeedily as it ſcemes but one foote in our vulgar meaſure, and by 
that meanes makes the verſe ſeeme but of eleuen fillables , which 
odnefle is nothing pleaſant totheeare. Tudge ſome body whether 
it would hauc done better (ifit might) haue bene ſayd thus, 
Roboham Danuids ſome king of Ieruſalem. 
Letting the ſharpe accent fall vpon 40,or thus 
Reſtore king Danids ſonne unto Jeruſalem 
\ For now the ſharpe accent falles ypon So, and ſo doth it vpon the 
laſt in reſtore, which wasnotin th'other verſe. But becauſe we 
haue ſeemed to make mention of Ce/#re,and to appoint his place 
in cuery meaſurc,it ſhall not be amiſleto fay ſomewhat more of t, 
an 
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& alſo of ſuch pauſes as are vſcd in'vtterance,& what commoditie 
or deleQation they bring either to the ſpeakers or to the hearezs. 


CHAP. 1117 
Of Ceſare. 


Here is no greater difference betwixt a ciuill and brutiſh ve- 

teraunce then cleare diſtinRion of voices : and che molt lau- 
dable languages are alwaies moſt plaine and diſtin, and the bar- 
barous moſt confuſe and indiſtinct : it is therefore requiſit that 
leaſure be taken in pronuntiation, ſuch as may make our wordes 
plaine & moſt audible and agreabletothecare :alſothebreath al- 
keth to benow and thenreleeued with ſomepauſeor ſtay more or 
leſle: befides that the very natureof ſpeach (becauſe it goeth by 
clauſes of ſeuerall conſtruction & ſence) requireti ſome {pace be- 
twixtthewithintermiſſ15 of ſound;to th'end they may not huddle 
one vpon another ſorudly & ſo faſt that tl'eare may not perceiue 
their difference. For theſereſpettes the auncient reformers of lan- 
guage, inuented, three maner of pauſes, one of leſle leaſure then 
another,and ſuch ſeuerall intermiſſions of ſound to ſerue ( beſides 
eaſinCt to the breath)tor a treble diſtin&tion of ſenteces or parts of 
ſpeach,as they happened to be more or leſle perfect in ſence. The 
ſhorteſt pauſe or intermillts they called comma as who would ſay a 
peece of a ſpeach cut of. Theſecod they called co/on,nota peece but 
as 1t were a member for his larger length,becauſe it occupicd twiſe 
as much tineas the co7z-24. Thethird they called perrods for a co- 
plement or full pauſe, and as a relting place and perfection of fo 
much former ſpeach as had bene vttered, and-from whence they 
needed not to paſle any further vnles it were torenew more mat- 
ter toenlarge the tale . This cannot be better repreſented then by 
exiple of theſe coms trauailers by the hie ways, where they ſceme 
to allow theſelues three maner of [taies or eaſements:one a horſe- 
backe calling perchaunce for a cup of beere or wine, and hauing 
dronken it vp rides away and neuer lights : aboutnoone he com- 
meth to his Inne, & there baites him ſelfe and his horſe an houre 
or more:at night when he can conueniently trauaile no ſurther,he 
taketh vp his lodging, and reſts. him ſelfetill the morrow : from 
whence he followeth the courſe ofafurther tone buſlineſle 
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be ſuch. Euen ſo our Poet when he hath made one verſe, hath as it 
were finithed onedayes iourney,& the while eaſeth him ſelfe with 
one baite at theleaſt,which is a Comma or Ceſare in the mid way, 
if the verſe be euen and not odde, otherwiſe in ſome other place, 
andnot u(t in the middle. If there beno {z/ereat all,and the verſe 
long,the leſle 1s thernakers skill and hearers delight. Therefore in 
averſe of twelue fillables the Cejzre ought to fall 1ght vpon the 
ſixt {illable: in a verſe of eleuen vpon thef1xt alſo leauing five to 
follow. In a verſe of ten vpon the fourth , leauing fixe to follow. 
In a verſe of nine vpon the fourth,leauing fue to follow. In a verſe 
of eight wſtin the middeſt, that is , vpon the fourth. In a verſe of 
ſcauen, either vpon the fourth or none at all, the mecter very ill 
brooking any pauſe. In a verſe of fixeſillables and vnder is neede- 
full no Ceſare at all , becauſe the breath asketh no reliefe : yet 
if ye gine any Comma , it is to make diſtintion of ſenſe more 
then for any thing elſe: and ſuch {e/aremuſtneuer be madein the 
middeſt of any word, if it bewell appointed. So may you ſee that 
the vſe of theſe pawſes or diſtintions is not generally with the 
vulgar Poet as it is with the Proſe writer becauſe the Poetes cheife 
Muſfickelyingin his rime or concorde to heare the Simphonic,he 
maketh all the halt he canto be at an end of his verſe, and delights 
not 1n many ſtayes by the way, and therefore giueth but one Ce- 
aretoany verſe:and thus much for the ſounding of a meetre. Ne- 
uertheleſſe he may vſe in any verſe both his comma, colon, and in- 
terrogatiue point,as well as in profe. But our auncient rymers , as 
Chaxcer,Lydgate & others,vſcd theſe ( 2/ares either very ſeldome, 
or not at all,or elſe very licentiouſly , and many times made their 
meetres(they called them riding ryme ) of fuch vaſhapely wordes 
as would allow no conuentent { e/#re, and therefore did let their 
rymes runne out at length , and neuer ſtayd till they came to the 
end:which maner though it were not to be miſliked in ſome ſort 
of meetre,yet in cuery long verſe the Ceſare ought to be kept pre- 
ciſcly, if it were but to ſerue as alaw tocorre& the licentiouſneſle 
of rymers, beſides that it pleaſeth the carebetter,& ſheweth more 
cunning in the maker by following the rule of his reltraint. For a 
rymer that will be tyedtono rules at all, but range as he liſt, may 
calily vtter what he will;but fuch maner of Pockicis called id our 
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vulgar , ryme dogrell , with which rebuke we will in no caſe our 

maker ſhould be touched. T herfore before all other things let his 
rymeand concordes be true , cleare and audible with no lefle de- 
light.then almoſt theſtrayned note of a Muſicians mouth , & not 
darkeor wrenched by wrong writing as many doe to patch vp 
their meetres , and ſo follow in ther arte neitherrule, reaſon, 
nor ryme . Much more might be ſayd for the vie of your three 
pauſes, comma,colon, & periode,for perchanceit be not all a matter 
to vic many commas,and few, riorco/ons likewiſe, or long or ſhort 
periodes,for it 1s diuerſly vſed,by diuers good writers. But becauſe 
it apperteineth more to the oratour or writer in proſe then 1n 
verſe, I will ſay no morcin it , then thus , that they be vſed for a 
commodious and ſenſible diſtin&tion of clauſes in proſe, ſince e- 
uery verſe is asit were a claule of it felfe.and limited with a Ceſare 
howſocuer the ſence beare, perfe&t or iumperfe&, which difterence 
1s obſcruablebetwixt the proſe and the mecter. 


CHAP. V. 
Of Proportion in Concord,called $ Symphome or Yme. 


B Ecauſe we vſethe word rime(though by maner of abuſion)yet 
to helpe that fault againe we apply it in our vulgar Poeſie an- 
other way very commendably & curiouſly. For wanting the cur- 
rantneſle of the Greeke and Latinefeete,in ſtead thereot we make 
im th'ends of our verſesa certaine tunable ſound : which anon af- 
ter with another verſe reaſonably diſtane we accord together in 
the laſt fall or cadence : the care taking pleaſure to hearethe like 
tune reported,and to feelehis returne. And for this purpoſe ſerue 
the 92onoſallables of our Englith Saxons excellently well, becauſe 
they do naturally and indifferently recciue any accent,& in them 
if they finiſh the verſe, reſteth the thrill accent of neceilitie,and fo 
doth 1t not in thelaſt of every b:j7/ab/e, nor of eucry poli/iltable 
word:but to thepurpolc,r5m is a borrowed wordtro the Greeks 
by the Latines and French,from them by vs Saxon angles. and by 
abuſionas hath bene ſayd , and therefore it ſhall not do amiſle to 
tell what this 7#h-205 was with the Greekes,for what is it with vs 
hath bene already ſayd. There is an accoptable number which we 
call arithmericall{aruthmos )as one,two,three.Thereis allo a muli- 
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call or audible number,faſhioned by ſtirring of tunes & their ſun- 
dry times in the vtterance of our wordes,as when the voice gocth 
high or low,or ſharpeor flat,or ſwift or flow: & this is called” rath- 
95 Oo” mumeroſitie,that is to ſay,a certaine flowing vtteraunce by 
flipper words and fillables,ſuch as the toung ealily vtters,and the 
care with pleaſure receiueth, and which flowing of wordes with 
much yolubilitic ſmoothly proceeding from the mouth is in ſome 
ſort harmonicalland breedeth to th'eare a great compaſſion . This 
point grew by the ſinooth and delicate running of their fecte, 
which we hauenot in our vulgare,though we vicas much as may 
be the molt flowing words & flippery fillables,that we can picke 
out : yet do not we call that by the name of ryme, as the Greekes 
did: but do giue the name of ryme onely to our concordes , or 
tunable conſentes 1n the latter end of our verſes , and which con- 
cordes the Greekes nor Latines neuer vſed in their Poeſie till by 
the barbarous ſouldiers out of the campe, it was brought into the 
Court and thence to the ſchoole,as hath bene before remembred: 
and yet the Greekes and Latines both vſcd a maner of ſpeach, by 
clauſes of like termination , which they called iron, and was 
the neareſt that they approched to our ryme: but is not our right 
concord: ſoas wein abuſing this terme(7yme) be neuertheleſle ex- 
cuſable applying it to another point in Pocſie no leſle curious 
then chal rithme or rameroſitie which in deede paſſed the whole 
verſe throughout, whereas our concordes keepe but the latter end 
of cuery verſe, or perchaunce the middle 2s the cnd in meetres 
that be long. 
CHAP; TL 
Of accent ,twme and ſtir perceined enidently in the diftuntlon of mans 
votre, and which makes the flowmy of a meeter. 
Niew becauſe we haue ſpoken of accent, timeand lire or 
- NJ motion in wordes , we will ſet you downe more at large 
what they be . The auncient Greekes and Latines by reaſon their 
ſpeech fell out originally to be faſhioned with words of many il- 
lables for the molt part, it was of neceſſity that they could not vt- 
ter euery fillable with onelike ahd egall ſounde, nor in like ſpace 
oftime, nor with like motion or agility : but that one mult be 
more ſuddenly and quickely forſaken, or longer pawſed won 
encen 
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then another:orſounded with a higher note & clearer voycethen 
another , and of neceſlitie this dinerſfitic of found , muſt fall either 
ypon the laſt fillable, or vpon the laſt ſaue one,or vpon the third 
and could not reach higher to make any notable d ference.it Cau- 
ſed them to giuc vnto three different ſounds, three ſeuerall names: 
fo that which was higheſt lift vp and moſt eleuate or ſhrilleſt in 
the care,they gaue thename of the {harpe accent,to the loweſt and 
moſt baſe becauſe 1t ſeemed to fall downe rather then to riſe vp, 
they gauethe name of the heauy accent,and that other which ſee- 
med in part to lift yp and in part to fall downe,they called the cir- 
cumflex, or compalt accent : and if ney termes were not odious, 
we might very properly call him the { windabout ) for ſo is the 
Greek word.” FheE bycauſe cuery thing that by naturefals down 1s 
ſaid heauy,& whatſocuernaturally mounts vpward is ſaid light,it 
gauc occalt to ſay that there were diuerſities in the motion of the 
voices ſwift & ſlow,which motis alſo preſuppoſes time, bycauſe 
time is enſzra motus,by the Philoſopher : ſo haveyouthe cauſes 
of poet vromary: inuention and vſc in our arte of Poeſie , all this 
by good obſeruatis we may perceiue in our vulgar wordes if they 
be of mo {illables the one, but ſpecially if they be rr1/illables,as for 
example in theſe wordes[altz/#de] and[heaxmeſſe}the ſharpe ac- 


_ cent falles vpo{'a/] &[he]which be the antepenueltimezes : the other 


two fall away ſpeedily as if they were ſcarſe ſoundedin this rr:/7- 
lable[” forſaken ]the tharp accentfals vp6[ a ]which is the pere/- 
tima, andin the other two 1s heauie andobſcure. Againe in theſe 
brſſillables, endure, vnſure, demure:aſpire, deſire, retire,your ſharpe 
accent falles ypon the laſt fillable: but in words 70zofi/lable which 
be for the more part our naturall Saxon Englith, the accent is in- 
different, and may be vſed for ſharpor flat and heauy at our plca- 
ſure. I ſay Saxon Englith , for our Normane Engliſh alloweth vs 


very many 61/illables,and alſo triſillables as , rexerence, diligence, 


amoromn, deſirous, and ſuchlike. | 
CHAP. VI. 
Of your (adences by which your meeter is made Symphonicall 
when they be ſweeteſt ant{ moſt [olemne ma verſe. 
A: the ſmoothnelle of your words and fillables running vpon 
ecte of {utidric quantitics , _ with the Greekes and La- 
; 11 
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eines the body of their verſes numerous or Rithmicall, ſo in our 
vulgar Poelie,and of all other nations at this day , your verſes an- 
ſwering eche other by couples, orat larger diſtances in good [ ca- 
dence] 15 it that maketh your meeter ſymphonicall. This cadence 
15 the fal of a verſe 1neuery lalt word with acertaine tunable ſound 
which being matched with another of like found,do makea[con- 
cord. And the whole cadence is contained ſometime in one {tHa- 
ble, ſometime in two, or1n three at the molt : for aboue the ante- 
ennltima there reacheth no accent (which is chiefe cauſe of the ca- 
dence)vnleſlc it be by vſurpatis in ſome Engliſh words,to which 
we giuea ſharpe accent vpon the fourth as, Honorable , matrimo- 
mie, patrmone, miſerable, and ſuch other as would neither make a 
ſweete cadence,nor calily find any word of like quantitie to match 
them. And the accented (1llable with all the reſt vnder him make 
the cadence, and no fillable aboue, as in theſe words , Aelitre , fu- 
cillitie, ſubieftion, direftion , and thele billilables, Tender , lender, 
trite, liſte , but alwayes the cadence which falleth vpon the laſt 
{illable of a verſe is ſweeteſt and moſt commendable : that vpon 
the pen/rawa more light, and not fo pleaſant : but falling vpon 
the antepenultma is molt ynpleaſant of all, becauſe they make your 
meeter too lightand triwiall, and are fatter for the Epigrammatiſt 
or Comicall Poet then for the Lyrick aud Elegiack,which are ac- 
compted the ſweeter Muſickes. But though we haue ſayd that {to 
make good concord)your ſeuerall verſes {hould haue their caden- 
ces like, yet muſt there be ſome difference in their orthographie, 
though not in their ſound, as if one cadence be [ conſtrarne] the 
next{[ reſtrameJor one CaSfire] another [reſpire] this maketh no 
ood concord, becauſe they are all one, but if ye will exchange 
th theſe conſonants of the accented fillable, or voyde but one of 
themaway,then will your cadences be good and your concord to, 
as to ſay , reſtrame , refraie, remaine : aſpire , deſire, retire : which 
rule neuertheleſle is not well obſerued by many makers for lacke 
of good iudgement and a delicate care. And this may ſuffiſe to 
ſhew the vſe and nature of your cadences , which are in effc& all 
the ſweetneſſe and cunning un our vulgar Poclic. 


Chap. 
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CH AP. V111. 
How the good maker will notwrench his word to helpe his rime, 
either by falſifying his accent , or by untrue 
orthographie. 
Ow there can not be in a maker a fowler fault,then to falſifie 
his accent to ſeruc his cadence, or by vntrue orthographie to 
wrench his words to helpe his rime, fort is aſigne that ſucha ma- 
ker it not copious in his owne language , or ( as they are wont to 
ſay) not halfe his crafts maiſter: as for example,it one ſhould rime 
to this word [7 Reſtore ] he may not match him with Doore? or 
[ Poore Jfor neither of both are of like terminant, either by good 
orthography or innaturall ſound,therfore ſuch rimeis ſtrained,ſo 
1s it to this word [Ra] to ſay [ came ]or to [| Beane [| Den) for 
they ſound not nor be written alike , & many other like cadences 
which were ſuperfluous to recite,and are viuall with rude rimers 
who obſerue not preciſely therules of {pro/adre ] neuertheleſle in 
all ſach caſes (if neceſlttie conſtrained) it is fomewhat more tolle- 
rable to help therimeby falſe orthographie, then to leaue anvn- 
pleſant diflonance to the eare, by keeping treweorthographie and 
looſing the rime, as for exampleit 15 better to rime [" Dore ] with 
[ Reſtore} then in his truer orthographic, which is [ Doore ] and 
to this word [Deſire] to ſay [Fer] then fyre though tt be other- 
wiſebetter written fire. For fince the cheife grace of our vulgar 
Poecſic conſiſteth 1n the Symphonies hath bene already ſayd,our 
maker muſt not betoo licentious in his concords, but ſee that they 
go cuen, iuſt and melodious inthe care, and right ſo in the nume- 
roſitie or currantnefleof the whole body of his verſe,and in euery 
other of his proportions. For a licentious maker is in truth but a 
bungler and not a Poet. Such men were in effect the moſt part of 
all your old r1mers and ſpecially Gower, who to make vp his rime 
would for themoſt part write his terminant fillable with falſe or- 
thographie, and many timesnot ſticke to put in a plaine French 
word for an Engliſh, & ſoby yourleaue do many oft our common 
rimers at this day : as he thatby all likelyhood, hauing no word at 
hand to rime to this word (" iy ] he made his other verſe ende in 
[Roj]ſaying very impudently thus, 
O maghtte Lord of lone, dame  enus onely gy 
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WW ho art the higheſt God of any heaxenly Roy. 
Which word was neuer yet receiucd in our Jaguagefor an Engliſh 
word.Such extreme licentiouſneſle is vtterly to be baniſhed from 
our ſchoole,and better it might haue bene borne with in old ri- 
ming writers,bycaule they liued in a barbarous age, & were graue 
morall men but very homely Poets , fuch alſo as made moſt of 
their workes by tranſlation out of the Latine and French toung,6c 
few or none of their owne engine as may cafely be knowen to 
them that liſt to looke vpon the Poemes of both languages, 
Finally as ye may ryme with wordes of all ſortes,be they of ma- 
ny ſillables or few , ſo neuertheleſleis therea choiſe by which to 
make your cadence(before remembred)molt commendable , for 
fome wordes of excecding great length,which haue bene fetched 
from the Latine inkhorneor borrowed of ſtrangers , the vſe of 
them in ryme is nothing pleaſant, ſauing perchaunce to the com- 
mon people,who reioyſe much to be at playes and enterludes,and 
beſides their naturall ignoraunce, have at all ſuch times their eares 
ſo attentue to the matter , and their eyes ypon the ſhewes of the 
ſtage, that they take little heede to the cunning of the rime , and 
therefore be as well ſatisfied with that whuch is groſle,as with any 
other finer and more delicate. 


CHAPTIx 
Of conrorde in long and ſhort meaſures , and by nzare or farre 
diſtannces , aud which of them is moſt coumcndable, 


Vethis ye muſt obſerue withall, that bycauſe your concordes 

containe the chicf part of Muſicke in your meetre, their di- 
{taunces may not be too wide or farre afunder, left cyeare ſhould 
looſe the tune,and bedefrauded of his delight,and whenſocuer ye 
ſee any maker vſclargeand extraordinary diſtaunces , ye mult 
thinke he doth 1ntcnde to ſhew himſelfe more artificiall dgo- 
pular,and yet there is not to bediſcommended,for reſpetts that 
{halbe remembred in ſome other place of this booke. 

Note alſo that rime or concorde is not commendably vſed both 
in the endand middle of a verſe, vnleſlc it bein toyes and trifling 
Poecſtes,tor it ſheweth a certaine lightneſle either of the matter or 
of the makers head, albeit theſe common runcrs vie it much , for 
as 
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as I ſayd before, like as the Symphonie in a verſe of great length, 


is(asit were) loſt by looking after him, and yet may the meetre be 
very graueand ſtately:ſo on the other fide doth the ouer buſic and 
too ſpeedy returneof one maner of tune, too much annoy & as it 
were glut the eare;vnleſle it bein ſinall & popular Muſickes ſong 
by theſe Cantabangui vpon benches and barrels heads where they 
haue none other audience then boys or countrey fellowes that 
paſſe by them in the ſtreete , orelſeby blind harpers or ſuch ike 
cauerne min{trels that 7 a a fit of mirth for a groat, & their mat- 
ters being for themolt part ſtories of old time, as the taleof Sir 
T 0pas , the reportes of Bens of Southampton, Guy of Warwicke , 
Adam Bell,and ( lymme of the Clough & ſuch other old Romances 
or hiſtoricall rimes , made purpoſely for recreation of the comon 

cople at Chriſtmaſle diners & brideales, and in tauernes & ale- 
boules and ſuch other places of baſe reſort , alſothey be vied in 
Carols and rounds andſuch light or laſciuious Poemes, which are 
commonly more commodiouſlly vttered by theſe buftons or vices 
in playes then by any other perſon . Such were the r1mes of Sk-/- 
ron ( vſurping thenameofa Poet Laureat ) being in deede but a 
rude rayling rimer & all his doings ridiculous, he yſed both ſhore 
diſtaunces and ſhort meaſures pleaſing onely the popular eare: in 
our courtly maker we banilh them vtterly . Now alſo haue ye in 
euery ſong or ditty concorde by compaſle & concorde eritertan- 

led and a mixt of both, what that is and how they be vſed ſhal- 

declared in the chapter of proportion by /eit#atzor. 


CHAP, X. 
Of proportion by ſituation. 


T His proportion conſiſteth in placing of cuery verſeina ſaffe 
or ditty c ſuch reaſonable diltaunces, as may belt ſerue the 
eare for delight,and alſo to ſhew the Pocts art and variety of Mu- 
ſick,and the proportion is double. One by marſhalling the mee- 
tres , and limiting their diſtaunces hauing regard to the rime or 
concorde how they go and returne : another by placing cuery 
verſe, hauing a regard to his meaſure and quantitie onely, and not 
to his concorde as to ſet one ſhort meetre to three long , or foure 
ſhort and two long , or a thortmeaſureand a long , or of divers 
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lengthes with relation one to another , which maner of $:t#4t:oy, 

euen without reſpett ofthe rime,doth alter the nature of the Poe-= 

ſic,and make it either lighter or grauer,or more merry,or mourn- 

full, and many wayes paſſionate to the care and hart of the hea- 
rer, ſzeming for this point that our maker by his meaſures and 

concordes of ſundry proportions doth counterfait the harmoni- 
call tunes of the vocall and in{trumentall Muſickes . As the Do- 
rien becauſe his falls, ſallyes and compaſle be diuers from thoſe of 
the Phrigten, the Phrigien hkewile from the Lydzen, and all three 
from the Eohen, Hdrlidien and Jomen , mounting andfalling from 
note to note ſuch as be to them peculiar, and with more or leſſe 
leaſureor precipation. Enen ſo by dwerſitie of placing and ſcitua- 
tion of your meaſures and concords , a ſhort with along, and by 
narrow or widediſtances,or thicker or thinner beſtowing of them 
your proportions differ , and breedeth a variable and ſtrange har- 
monienot onely in the care , but alſo in the conceit of them that 
heare it : whereof this may be an ocular example. 

Scituation in == = 
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Where ye ſee the concord or rime in the third diſtance, and the 
meaſure in the fourth,ſixth or ſecond diftaunces, whereof ye may 
deuiſe as many other as ye liſt, ſo the ſtaffe be ableto beare 1t. And 
Ifet you downe an occular example : becauſe ye may the better 
conceiue it. Likewiſe it fofalleth out moſt times your occular 
proportion docth declare the nature of the audible : for if it 
pleaſe the eare well , the ſame repreſented by delineation to the 
view pleaſeth the eye well ande conmer/o : and this is by a naturall 
ſmmpathie,betweene the eare and the eye,and betweene tunes & co- 
lours, euen as there is the like betweene the other fences and their 
obiects of which it apperteineth not here to ſpeake. Now for the 
diſtances vſually oblrncd in our yulgar Poelte;they be in the firſt 
ſecond third and fourth verſe , or if the verſe be very ſhort in the 
fiftand (1xt and in ſome maner of Muſickes farre aboue. 

And the firſtdiſtance for the moſt part gocth all by 4//ich or 
couples of verſes agrecing in one cadence,and do paſle fo ſpecdily 
away 
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away and ſo often returne agayne,as their tunes arenever loſt, nor 
out of the care, one couple ſupplying another ſo nye and fo fud- 
denly,and this 1s the molt vulgar proportion of diſtance or ſitua- 
tion, ſuch as vſed Chaxcer in his Canterbury tales, and > 
Gowver in all his workes. J 
Second diſtance is,when ye paſle ouer one verſe, and 10yne the 
firſt and the third, and ſo continue on till an other like 
diſtancefall in, and this is alſo vſuall and common, as 
Third diſtaunce is , when your rime falleth vpon the firſt and 
fourth verſe ouerleaping two, this maner is not ſo com- J 
mon but pleaſant and allowable incugh. —_— 
In which caſe the two verfesye leaue out are ready to receine 
their concordes by theſame diſtaunce or any other ye like better, 
The fourth diſtaunce 1s by ouerskipping taree verſes and ligh- 
ting vpon the fift, this maner is rare and more artificia}l then PO- 
pular,vnleſſeit be in ſome ſpeciall cafe,as when = 
the meetres be ſo little and ſhort as they niake —— — ==z 
no ſhew of any great delay before they returne, == J = 


ye ſhall haue example of both. — 
And theſe ten litle mecters make but one Exameterat length. 
cas font He Yarns ha! Mew Cawd wet they wood 


concord falleth vp5 the {xt verſe, & is very pleaſant 
if they be ioyned with other diſtances not ſo large, as 
There bealſo,of the ſcuenth, eight, tenth, and twefth diſtance, 
but then they may not go thicke , but two or _—<=&eRS, = 
three ſuch diſtices ſerue to proportioa whole ——> => 
=22> 


There be larger diſtances alſo, as when the firſt ) 
ERS 


ſong , and all betweene mult be of other lefle = 
diſtances, and theſe wide diſtaunces ſerue for —— 


ea SEEDS 
coupling of ſtaues , or for to declare high and ——N == 
palſionate or Trane matter,and alfo for art:Pe- —— — 
rrarch hath giuen vs examples hereof in his —— 
Canzom, and weby lines of ſundry lengths & —— 


and di{tances as followeth, 

Andall that can be obiected againſt this wide diſtance is to ſay 
that che care by looſing his concord is not ſatisfied. Sois in deede 
the rude and popular care but not the learned, and thetefore the 
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Poet muſt know to whoſe earc he maketh his rime , and accom- 
modate himſelfe thereto,and not gue ſuch mulicke to the rude and 
barbarous, as he would to the learned and delicate eare. 

There is another ſort of proportion vſed by Petrarche called the 
Seizino,not riming as other ſongs do, but by chuling ſixe wordes 


out of which all the wholedittic is made, euery of _ > 

thoſe ſixe commencing and ending his verſe by « ; 

courſe , whichreſtraint tomake thedittie ſenſible <« Z 
( —w—m_—gmo__ 


will try the makers cunning, as thus. 
Beſides all this there is in S##ation of the concords two other 
points,one that it go by plaine and cleere compaſlenotintangled: 
another by enterweauing onexuuth another by knots,or as it were 
by band, which 1s more or lefle buſie and curious, all as the maker 
will double or redouble his rime or concords,and ſet his diſtances 
farrc or nigh,of all which I will giue you ocular examples,as thus. 
Concord in 
AS 


Plaine compaſſe—>) =@ Entertangle. 


And firſtin a 2»adreine there are but two proportions, 
—x, == 2 for foure verſes in this laſt ſort coupled, 
_— ) . 2 <=) are but two Dytcks, and not a {taffe JuUa= 
dreine or of foure. 

The ſtaffe of fiue hath ſeuen proportions as, 


y_— ——— — 
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whereof ſome of them be harſher and vnpleaſaunter to the care 
then other ſome be. | 

The S:xaine or (taffe of ſfixe hath ten proportions, wherof ſome 
be vſuall, fome not viuall,and not ſo ſweet one as another, 
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Theſtaffe of ſeuen verſes hath ſeuen proportions, whereof one 
onely is the vſuall of our vulgar, and kept by our old Poets {bas- 
cer and other in their hiſtoricall reports and other ditties: as in the 
laſt part of them that follow next. 
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The hitain or ſtafte of eight verſes , hath eight proportions 
ſuchas the former ſtafte,and becauſeheis longer,he hath one more 
then the /*7ta:ne. 

The ſtaffe of nine verſeshath yet moethen theeight,and the ſtaffe 
often more then the ninth and the twelfth,if ſuch were allowable 
in ditties, more then any of them all,by reaſon of his largeneſle re- 
cenuing moe colpaſſes and enterweauings , alwaves conſidered 
that the very large diltances be more artificall , then popularly 
pleaſant , and yet d& gue great graceand gramtie, and moue pal- 
{jon and aftethons more vehemently , as it is well to be obſerued 
by Petrercha ins Canzont. | 

| Now ye may perceine by theſe proportions before deſcribed, 
tl:at there 15 a band to be giuen euery verſe in a ſtaffe, ſo as none 
fall out alone or vncoupled , and this band maketh that the ſtaffe 
15 ſayd fait and not looſe: euen as ye ſee in buildings of ſtone or 
bricke the maſon giueth a band , that is alength to two breadths, 
& vpon necellitie diuers other forts of bands to hold in the worke 
faſt and maintaine the perpendicularitie of the wall : fo in an 
ſtaffe of ſcuen or eight or more verſes, the coupling of the moe 
meecters by rume or concord.,1s the faſter band : the fewer the loo- 
ſer band , and therforein a -xrterne he that putteth foure verſes in 
one concord and foure 1n another concord , andin ad:2ae fiue, 


ſheweth hum ſelfe more cunning, and alſo more copious in his 


owne language. For he that can fand two words of concord , can 
not find foure or fiue or {ixe,vnlefle he hauc his owne language at 
will. Sometime alſo yeare driuen of neceſlitic to cloſe and make 
band more then ye would , leſt otherwiſe the ſtaffe ſhould fall 
aſunder and ſeeme two ſtaues:and this is in aſtaffe of eight and ten 
verſes: whereas without a band in the middle, it would ſeeme 
two quad-iens or two qrintames, which is an error that many ma- 
kers ſlide away with. Yet Charcer and others in the ſtaffe of ſe- 
uen and fixe do almoſt as much a milſleffor they ſhut vp theſtaffe 
with a d:/f:cke, concording with none other verſe that went be- 
fore, and maketh but a looſe rime, and yet bycauſe of thedouble 


cadence 1n the laſt two verſes ſerue the eare well inough. Andas 


' there is 1n cuery ſtafte , band, giuen to the verſes by concord more 


or leſſc buſic : ſois there in ſome caſes a band giuen to euery ſtaffe, 
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and that is by one whole verſerunning alone throughout the ditty 
or ballade;cither in the middle or end of euery ſtaffe.The Greckes 
called ſuch vncoupled verſe Epimorie , the Latines Yerſis interca= 
[aris. Now touching the ſituation of meaſures , thereare as manie 
or more proportions of them which I reterreto the makers phan- 
taſte are choiſe , contented with two or three ocular examples 
and nomoe. 
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Which maner of proportion by ftuatis of meaſures giueth more 
efhicacie to the matter oftentimes then the concords them ſelues, 
and both proportions concurring together as they needes mult, it 
is of much more beautieand force to the hearers mind. 

Tofiniſh the learning of this diuifion, I will ſet you downe one 
example of a dittic written extempore with this deuiſe, ſhewing 
not onely much promptneſle of wit in the maker, but alfo great 
arte and a notable memorie. Make me ſaith this writer to ane of 
the companie,ſomany ftrokes orlines with your pen as ye would 
haue your ſong containe verſes:andlet cuery line beare his ſeuerall 
length , cuen as ye would have your verſe of meaſure. Suppole of 
foure, fiyc,ſ1xeor eight or more fillables, and ſet a figure of everic 
number at tfYend of the lure, whereby ye may knowe his meaſure. 
Then where you will haue your rime or concord to fall, marke it 
with a compalt ſtroke or ſemicircle paſſing ouer thoſe lines , be 
they farre or neare in diſtance , as ye haue ſcene before deſcribed. 
And bycauſe ye {hallnot thinke the maker hath premeditated be- 
forehand any ſuch faſhioned ditty,do ye your ſelfe make one verſe 
whether it be of perfe& or imperfe&t ſenſe, and giue it him for a 
theame to make all the reſt vpon: if ye ſhall perceive the maker 
do keepe the meaſures and rimeas ye haue appointed him,and be- 
{ides do make his dittie ſenſible and enfuant to the firſt verſe in 
good reaſon,then may yeſay he is his crafts maiſter. For if he were 
not of a plentiful diſcourſe, he could not vpon the ſudden ſhape an 
entire dittie vpon your umpertect theame or propoſition in one 
verſe 
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verſe. And ifhe were not copious in his language, he could not 
haue ſuch ſtore of wordes at commaundement , as ſhould ſupply 

our concords. And if he were not of a maruelous good memo 
hecould not obſerue the rime and meaſures after the diſtances of 

our limitation, keeping with all grauitie and good ſenſe in the 
whole dittie. 

CHAP. XI. 
Of Proportion m fignre. 
bow laſt proportion is that of figure,ſo called for that it yelds 
an ocular repreſentation , your meecters being by good ſym- 

metrie reduced into certaine Geometricall figures , whereby the 
maker is reſtrained to keepe him within his bounds, and ſheweth 
not onely more art , but ſerueth alſo much better for briefeneſle 
and ſubtiltic ofdeuice. And for the ſame reſpect are alſo fitteſt for 
the pretic amourets in Court to entertaine their ſeruants and the 
time withall,their delicate wits requiring ſome commendable ex- 
erciſe to keepe them from :dleneſſe I find not of this proportion 
vſed by any of the Greeke or LatinePocts,or in any vulgar writer, 
ſauing of that one forme which they cal Anacreens egge.But being 
1n Italie conuerſant with a certaine gentleman, who had long tra- 
uailed the Orientall parts of the world , and ſcene the Courts of 
the great Princes of China and Tartarie. I being very inquiſitiue 
to know of the ſubtillities of thoſe countreyes, and eſpecially in 
matter oflearning and of their vulgar Pocfie,he told me that they 
arcinall their inuentions molt wittie,and haue the vie of Poeſic or 
riming, but do not delight ſo much as we do 1n long tedious de- 
ſcriptions, and therefore when they will vtter any pretie conceit, 
they reduce it into metricall feet, and put it in formeof a Lozange 
or {quare, or ſuch other figure, and ſo engrauen in gold, filuer or 
iuorie, and ſometimes with letters of ametiſt, rubie, emeralde 
or topas curiouſely cemented and peeced together, they ſende 
them in chaines, bracclets,collars and girdles to their miſtreſles to 
weare for a remembrance. Some fewe meaſures compoſed in this 
ſort this gentleman gaueme,which Itranſſated word for word and 
as neere as I could followed both the phraſe and the figure, which 
is ſomewhat hard to performe,becauſeof thereſtraint ofthe figure 
from which ye may not digreſlc. At the beginning they wil ſceme 
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nothing pleaſant toan Engliſh care,but time and vſage wil make 
them acceptable inoughas it doth in all other new guiſes,beit for 
wearing of apparell or otherwiſe. The formes of your Geometri= 
call figures be hereunder repreſented. 


The Fuzic or The Tri- 
The Lozange ſpindle,called angle,or The Squareor The DPillaſter, 
called Rombus Romboides Tricquet quadrangle or Cillinder 


nga 
The Spire or 
raper,called The Rondel Theegge or The Tricquer The Tricquet 
piramis or Sphere figure ouall reuerſt diſplayed 
= F—_—Y 


The Taper The Rode] The Lozange The egge The Lozange 
rcuerſe diſplayed reucrſed diſplayed rabbated 
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Of the Lozange. 

The Lozarge is a molt beautifull figure, & fit for this purpoſe, 
being in his kind a quadrangle reuerſt,with his point vpward like 
to a quarrell of glaſle the Greekes and Latines both call it Ron291s 
whuch may be the cauſe as I ſuppoſe why they alſo gaue that name 
to the filh commonly called the 7 #rbor , who bearcth wmtly that 
figure, it ought not to containe abou thirtecne or fiftcene or M 
an 


& twentie meetres,& the longeſt furniſheth the middle angle , the 


reſt paſſe vpward and downward , ſtill abating their lengthes by 
oneor two fillables till they come to the point : the Fuzie is of the 
ſame nature but that he is ſharper and ſlenderer.] will giue youan 
example or two of thoſe which my Italian friend. beſtowed ypon 
,  me,which as neare as I could I tranſlated into the ſame figure ob- 
ſcruing the phraſe of the Orientall ſpeach word for word. 
A.great Emperor in Tartary wh they cal Can,for his good for- 
tune1n the wars & many notable conqueſts he had made, was ſur- 
named T emir Cutzclewe, this mi loued the Lady Kermeſme, who 
preſented him returning fro the coqueſt of Coraſoon(agreat king- 
dom adioyning)with this Zoz.47e made un letters of rubies & dia- 


mants entermingled thus gound 
#) Harpe 
Shril ke out 
Temir | the ſlout 
Rider who with 5h 
Trenchmyg blade of bright ſteele 
Hath made ha fierceſt foes tofeele 
All ſach as ht hin shame or harme 
The ftrength of bt braue right arme, 
(leauing hard downe unto the eyes 
The raw shulles of bu enemies, 
Muth honor hath he wore 
By dowg htie deedes dons 
In Cora bon 
And all the_ 
Worlde 
Rownd, 
To which Can Temir anſwered in Fuzic, with letters of Emeralds and Ametiſt; artifici- 


ally cut ani entermingled;thus Fine 
; Fore batailes 


«» Maxnfully fought 
Mg 
With bright i” hand 
Hath Tem won & forſt toyeld 

Many « (aptaine firong end floute 

And many a king bu (rowne to vayle, 
Conquering large countreys and 
Tet me wer wane I wi (to i 


: 1 fpcche it to my ate glo rie, 

C, | Lo freaks and iwoy full a ro me, 

« As. when 1 - A -_ quere thee 

- O RKerme , . myne 

DJ, " The moſt cruell , of alt myne woes 
The ſinarteſs , the ſweeteſt 

1C My proude Cow queſt 


My _ri <> prey 
O once q daye 
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Of the Triangle or T riquet, 

The Triangle is an halfe ſquare, Lozange or Fuzie parted vpon 
the croſle angles : and fo his baſe being brode and his topnarrow, 
it receaucth meetres of many fizes one ſhorter then another : and 
ye may vſe this figureſtanding or reuerſed,as thus. 

A certaine great Sultan of Perſiacalled Ribx5ha,entertaynes in 
louethe Lady Selamonr , ſent her this triquet reuelt pitiouſly be- 
moning hs eltate, all ſet in merquetry with letters of blew Saphure 


and Topas artificially cut and entermingled. 
Selamour dearer than bu owne Life, 
To thy di ſtreſſed wretch cap tive, 
Rj bucks whome late by erſt 
Moſt cru ef iy tho prurſt 
With thy. dead I dart, 
That paire of ſlarres 
Shs ning a farre 
Turne from me, to me 
That I may & may not ſte 
The ſmile, the loure 
That lad anddriue 
Me to die toliue 
Twiſe yea thriſe 
In one 
boure, 


To which Se/amoyr to make thematch egall , and the ſigure 
entire,anſwered in a ſtanding Triquet richly engrauen with let- 


ters of like ſtuffe. Power 
Of death 
: ar of bife 
Hath Selamour, 
With Gods it s rife 
To geue «nd bereue breath, 
I may for pitie perchaunce 
Thy loſt Glibercie ve flore, 
Vpon thine othe with thu penaunce, 
That while thou left thou neuer lowe no more. 


This condition ſeeming to- Sultan R 15a very hard to per- 
forme,and cruell to be enioyned him, doeth by another figure in 
Taper,fignifying hope.anſwere the Lady Selamonr , whuch dittic 
for lack of time tranſlated not. 

Of the Spire or T aper called Pyrames. 
The Taper is the longeſt and ſharpeſt triangle that is,& while 
he mounts vpward he waxeth continually more ſlender, taking 
both his figure and name of thefire, whole flameif ye markeit , 1s 


alwaics pointed,and naturally by hus forme coucts to clymbe: the 
Greekes 


Ire 
ct- 
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_ Greekes call him Pyramis of =»». The Latines in vſe of Archite- 


79 


Qure call him Obeh/c, it holdeth the altitude of ſix ordinary tri- 
angles,andin metrifying his baſe can not well be larger then a 
meetre of ſix, therefore in his altitude he wil require diuers rabates 
to hold ſo many ſizes of meetres as ſhall ſeruefor his compolition, 
forneare thetoppe there wilbe roome litle inough for a meetre of 
two fillables,and ſometimes of oneto finiſh the point . I haueſct 
you downeone or two examples to try how ye can diſgelt the 


maner of the deuile. 

Her Maieſtie , for many parts in her moſt. 
noble and vertwous nature to be fount, re- 
ſembled to the ſpire.Y e muſt begin beneath 
according to the nature of the denice 


Skie, n 
Anjerd 2 
in the 

4 aſſis de, 


And richer, 


Much greter, 


(rown &- empir 
After an hut 
For to aſpnre 4 
Like flame of fire 
Sofimry rs 


To mown on his, 
Con ts na al 
With trauel &+ teers 
Moſt gratiou queen 
Te hane made avow 5 
Shews vs plaznly how 
N os fared but true, 
Toeurry mans vew, 
Shinmg cleere m you 
Of ſo braght an bewe, 
Euen wvereewe 


Vanich out of owr ſight 
Tollbu fine 1d he As 
Ts Taper im the ayre 6 
Endeuors ſoft end faire 
be kimdly nawe 


Of tall | flature 
See 


Like a ths fue 


From God the fount aine of all good, are deri- 
vedinto the world all good things : and vpon 
her maieſtie all the good fortunes any worldly 
creature can be furniſht with . Reade down- 
ward according to the nature of the device. 


A mild death, 

4 He doath beſtow 
All mens fortunes 
Both high &+ tow 

And the beſt things 
That earth c4 hawe 
Or mankind CTAKHe , 
Good & kous 
Fi &s the ſame 


ate pr cis, 
at chiefeſt 
Fear loagg Trek y 
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T he Piller, Pillaſter or Cillinder. 

TheDilleris a figure among all the reſt of the Geometrical 
moſt beawttfull , in reſpe& that he is tall and vprightand of one 
bigneſlefrom the bottom to the toppe. In Architecture he is con- 
ſidered with two acceſlarie parts, a pedeſtall or baſe, anda chapter 
or head,the body is the ſhaft . By this figure is fignihed ſtay, ſup- 
port, reſt, ſtate and magnificence , your dittie then being reduced 
into theforme of a Piller, his baſe will require to beare the breath 
of a mcetreof fix or ſcuen or cight lillables : the ſhaft of foure: the 
chapter egall with the baſe, of this proportion I will gue you one 
or two examples which may futh(c. 


Her M aieſtie reſembled t2 the crowned pil- Plhiloto the Lally Calia, ſendeth this Ofolet- 


ler. Ye muſt read vtward. of her prayſein forme of a Piller , which ye- 
muſt Lan downeward. : 
29 T hy Princely port and Maieſtie 
Ts: bliſſe with immortalitie.. Is my ter rew det tie, 
Her trymeſt top of all ye (ee, Thy wit "and ſence 
Garniſh the crowne T he ſtreame ev ſource 
Her inſs renowne Of e bo quence 
Chapter and head, And deepe diſcours, 
Parts that maintain : Thy faire tyes are 
And: womanhead My bright loadſtarre, 
Her mayden raigne T hy ſprache a darte 
In te gri tie- Percing my harte, 
In be nour- ard. Thy face « las, 
with - ve ri tie:_, My loo ki ſſe, 
Her roundnes ſtand T hy £4 'es 
Strigthen the ſtate. My . prayer bookes, 
By- their increaſe” Thy pleaſant cheare 
nth out de bate- |; 
Concord and peace 
Of ' ber ſup port, 
They be - the baſe 
with Redfafneſs of 
Vertwe and grace Thy glo rye flour 
Stay and comfort Of myne ho nour,, 
Of Albions reſt, Thy lone doth gius- 
The ſounde Pillar The Iyfe 1 lyue, 
And ſcene a farre - Thy Iijſe it s 
Ts plainely ws : Mine earthly bliſſe: - 
T all ftately and ftrayt "But gracety fanourin thine eies 


By . this m0. ble, pour trayt My bodies ſoule  ſorls paradiſe. 


/ 
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T he Roxndell or Spheare. . 
I The moſt excellent of all the figures Geometrical is theround' 
Ic for his many perfe&ions. Firſt becauſe he is euen & ſmooth,with- 
1- out any angle,or interruption,molt voluble and apt to'turne, and 
er to continue motion, which is the author of life: he conteyneth in 
J- him the commodtous deſcription of euery other figure , & forhis 
d ample capacitie doth reſemble the world or ynmers, & for his in- 
h definiteneſlſe haning no ſpeciall place of beginning nor end , bea- 
ie retha {imilitude with God and ctermitie . This figure hath three 
- principall partes in his nature and vſe much conſiderable : thecir- 


cle,the beame,andthe center. The circle is his largeſt compaſſe or 
circumference: the center is his middle and indiuiſible point : the 
ad beame is a line ſtretching direly from the circle to the center, & 
contrartwiſe from thecenter tothe circle . By this deſcription our 
maker mayfaſhion his mectre in Roundel,cither with the circum- 
ference,and that is circlewiſe,or from the circaference, that is, like 
a beatne,or by the circumference,and that 1s ouerthwart and dya- 
metrally from one fide of the circle to the other. 
A generallreſemblance of the Rgundell to Godzthe world 
and the Yueene, 
' A. lt and whole,and exer,and one, 
 YX Smgle, ſimple,eche where, alone, 
Theſe be counted as Clerhes cantell, 

T rue properties,of the Roundel, 
Hes ſtill turning by conſequence 
And change,gdoe breede both life and ſence. 
T megneafure of ſtirre andre, : 
Is alſo by his conrſeexpreſt. 
How ſwift the circle ſtirre aboue, 
His center point doeth newer mone : 
All thugs that ener were or be, 
Are cloſde in his concanitie. 

_ And though he be, ſtillturnie and toft, 
No roome there wants nor none 3s loft, 
T he Roundell hath no bonch or angle, 

. Which may his courſe ſtay or entangle. 

T hefurtheſt part of allhis ſpheare, 
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1s _ both farre and neave. 

So doth none other figure fare 

Where natures chattels cloſed ave : 

end beyond his wide compaſſe, 

T here 1s no body nor noplace, 

Nor any wit that comprehends, 

Where it begms,or where it ends : 

And therefore all men doe agree, 

T hat it purports etermtie, 

God aboue the heauens ſo hie 

1s this Roundell;jnworld the shic, 

V pon earth ſnewho beares the bell 

Of maydes and neenesgs this Ronndell: 
All and whole and ener alone, 

Single,ſans peerey/ample,and one. 


A ſpgciall and particular reſemblanceof her Maicſtic 
| to the Roundell. 


1% rſt ber authoritie regall 
1s the carcle compaſſing all: 

T he dommon great and large 

Which God hath genen to her charge : 
Withinwhich _ Spations bound 
She enuirons her people round, 
Retaming them by oth and liegeance. 
Within the pale of true obeyſance: 
. Holding imparked as ut were, 

Her people hike to heards of deere. 
Sitting among them in the middes 
Where foe allowes and bannes and bids 
Inwhat faſhon ſhe liſt and when, 

T he ſernices of all her men. 

Ont of her breaſt ac fromaneye, 

Iſſue the rayes mceſſantly 

Of her inſtice bountie and might 
Spreading abroad ther beames ſo bright, 
nd refed notyill they attaine 
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T he fardeſt part of her domaine, 

And makes eche ſubiett clearely ſee, 

What he is bounden for to be 

To God his Prince and common wealth, 

Hu netghbour kmred and to hmnſelfe. 

T he ſame centre and middle pricke, 

Whereto our deedes are dreft fo thicke, 

From all the parts and outmoſt ſide 

Of her Monarchie large and wide, 

Alſo fro whence refle&t theſe rayes, 

T wentie hunared maner of wayes 

Where her wills them to conu 

Withm the circle of her ſuruey. / 
So ts the Ducene cf Briton ground, 

Beame, circle enter of allmy round, 


Of the ſquare or quadrangle equilater. - 


The ſquare is of all other accompted the figure of molt ſollidi- 
ticand ſtedfaſtneſle , and for his owne ſtay and firmitie requireth 
none other baſe then himſelfe, and therefore as the roundelFor 
Spheare is appropriat tothe heauens , the Spire to the element of 
the fire: the Triangleto the ayre , and the Lozange to the water: 
fo1s the ſquare for his inconcuſlable ſteadineſle likened to the 
earth , which perchaunce might be the reaſon that the Prince of 
Philoſophers in his farſt booke of the Erhichs , termetha conſtant 
minded man, euen egal and direct on all fides,and not eafily ouer- 
throwne by cuery litle aduerfitie, homer quadratiza ſquare man, 
Into this figure may ye reduce yourditties by viing no moe verſes 
then your verſe 1s of fillables , which will make him fall out 
{quare,if ye go aboue it wil grow into the figure 7 rapezz0n, which 
is ſome portion longer then ſquare. Inecde not giye you any cx- 
ample,bycauſe 1n good arte all your ditties , Odes & Epigrammes 
ſhould keepe & not exccede thenomber of twelue verles, and the 
longelt verſe to be of twelue (illables & not aboue, but vnder that 


* number as much as ye will. 


T he figure Onall. 
- This figure taketh his name of an eggeand alſoas it is thought 


- 
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his firſt origine , andis as 1t were-a baſtard or imperfe@ rounde 


declining toward a Jongitude,and yet keeping within oneline for 
his periteric or compaſle as the rounde , andit ſecmeth that he re- 
ceiucth this forme not as an imperfeRtion by any impediment vn- 
naturally hindring his rotunditie, but by the wiſedome and pro- 
uidence of nature for the commoditie of generation,in ſuch ot her 
creatures as bring not forthaliuely body(as do fourcfooted bealts) 
but in ſtead thereof a certaine quantitie of ſhapeleiTe matter con- 
eained in a veſlell, which after it is ſequeſtred from thedames bo- 
dy recciueth life and perfeQtion,as inthe egges of birdes;filhes,and 
{crpents : for the matter beingof ſome quantitic » and to iſſue out 
at a narrow place.for the caſte pallage thereof, it mult of necefiitic 
beare ſuch ſhape as might not be {harpe and greeuous to paſſe as 
an angle, nor ſolarge or obtuſe as might npt cſlay ſome iſſue out 
with one part moe then other as the rounde , therefore it muſt be 
ſlenderer in ſome part, & yet not without a rotunditie & ſmooth- 
neſie to giue the reſt an eaſic deliuerie . Such is the figure Ouall 
whom for his antiquitie, dignitieand vſe, I place among the reſt 
of the figures to embelliſh our proportions : of this ſort are diuers 
* of efnacreons ditties,and thoſe other of the Grecian Liricks , who 
wrate wanton amorous deuiſes, to ſolace their witts with all , and 
many times they would (to giue it right ſhape' of an egge)deuidea 
word in the midſt , and peece out the next yerſe with the other 
halfe,as ye may ſee by peruling their mectres. 

When I wrate of theſe deuices,] ſnl wyhary,Gfcchinkaing 
that the readers would do ſo to, and many 0 them {ay , that ſucl 
triflesas theſe might well haue bene ſpared,conſidering the world 
15 full nough of them , and that it is pitic mens heades ſhould be 
feddewith ſuch vanities as are tononeedification nor inſtruction, 
cither vf morall vertue, or otherwiſe bchooffull for the common 
wealth,to whoſe ſeruice (ſay they) weare all borne ,and not to fill 
andrepleniſh a whole world full of idle toyes . To which ſort of 
reprehendours , being either all holy and mortificd to theworld, 


and therfore eſteeming nothing that ſauourcthnot of Theologjie, - 
or altogether graue and worldly,and therefore caring for nothing 


but matters of pollicie,& difcourſes of eſtate, or all giuento chrift 
and paſling for none art that is not gainefull and lucratiue , as.the 


ſciences 
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ſciences of the Law , Phificke and marchaundiſe : to theſe I will 
gjue none other aunſwere then referre them to the many triflin 
poemes of Homer , Ozid , Virgill , Catullus and other notable 
writers of former ages , which were not of any grauitie or ſeri» 
ouſneſle , and many of them full of impudicitie and ribaudrie, 
as are not theſeof ours,nor for any good in the world ſhould haue 
bene : and yet thoſe trifles are come from many former fiecles 
ynto our times , vncontrolled or condemned or ſuppreſt by any 
Pope or Patriarch or other ſeuere cenſor of the ciuill maners of 
men, but haue bene in all ages permitted as che conucnient ſolaces 
and recreations of mans wit. And as 1 can not denie but theſe 
conceits of mine be trifles: no lefle in very decde be all the moſt 
ſerious ſtudies of man, if we ſhall meaſure grauitie and lightneſle 
by the wiſe mans ballance who after he had conſidered of all the 
profoundelt artes and ſtudies among men, in th'ende cryed out 
with this Epyphoneme,V ant as vanitatum & omna vanitas.Whole 
authoritie if it were not ſufhcient to make me beleeue ſo, I could 
be content with Democruzs rather to condemne the vanities of 
our life by deriſfion , then as Herachtus with teares , ſaying with 
that merrie Greeke thus, 
Omnma ſunt riſus, ſunt puluts , & omnanid ſunt. 
Res hommum cxult a, nam ratwne arent, 
els but a eft,all duſt,allnot vuorth tuvopeaſon: 
For wuhy in mans matters is neither rune nor reaſon 
- Now palling from theſe courtly trifles,let vs talke of our ſcho- 
laſtical toyes,that is of the Grammaticall verfifying of the Greeks 
and Latines and ſee whether it might be reduced intoour Engliſh 
arte or no. 
CHAP. X11. 
How if all maner of ſodame innouations were not very ſcandalous, 
ſpecially m the lawes of any langage or arte , thewſe of the 
Greeke aud Latine feete might be brought into our vul- 
ar Porfie,and with good grace moygh., 
Ow neuertheleſſcalbeit we haue before alledged that our 
vulgar Saron Exghiſh(tanding moſt vpon. wordes n29no/i{l.x- 


ble, and little ypon poly/illables doth hardly admit the vie of thoſe 
| O 
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fneinuented feete of the Greeks &Latines, and that for the moſt 


part wiſc and graue men doe naturally miſhike with all ſodainein- 
nouations ſpecially of lawes(and this the law of our auncient En- 
liſh Poeſic)and therefore lately before we imputed it to a nice & 
Cholaſticall curioſitiein ſuch makers as haue ſought to bring into 
our vulgar Pochie ſomeof the auncient feete,to wit the Datti/e in- 
to verſes exameters,as he that tranſlated certaine bookes of Virgil: 
Eneydos in ſuch meaſures & not vacommendably :if I ſhould now 
ſay otherwiſe it would make me ſeeme contradiorie to my ſelfe, 
yet for the information of our yong makers, and pleaſure of all 0- 
thers who be delighted in noueltie , and to th'intent we may not 
ſeeme by 1gnorance or ouerſight to omit any point of ſubaillitie, 
materiall or neceſ[arie to our vulgar arte, we will in this preſent 
chapter & by our ownidle obſeruations ſhew how one may caſi- 
ly and onmangg lead all thoſe feete of the auncients into our 
vulgar langage . And if mens cares were not perchaunce to dain- 
tie,or their adgementes ouer partiall , would peraduenture no- 
thing at all Xp UE our arte, but makein our meetres a more 
pleaſant numeroſitiethen nowis . Thus farre therefore we will 
aduenture and not beyond , to th'intent to ſhew ſome fingulari- 
tic in our arte that euery man hath not herctofore obſerued , and 
(her maieſty good liking always had)whether we make the com- 
mon readers to laugh or to lowre, all is a matter , ſince our intent 
is not ſo exaRtlie to proſecute the purpole, nor ſo carneſtly , as to 
thinke it ſhould by authority of our owne1udgement be general- 
ly applauded at to the diſcredit of our forefathers maner of vul- 
car Pocſie ,or tothe alterationor peraduenture totall deſtrution 
of the ſame , which could not ſtand with any good diſcretion or 
curteſic in vs toattempt , but thus much I ſay,that by ſome leaſu- 
rable trauellit wereno hard matter to induce all their auncient 
feete into vie with vs,and that it ſhould proue very agreable tothe 
care and well according with our ordinary times and pronuncia- 
tion, which no man could then iuſtly miſhke, and that is to allow 
cuery word "ont onelong time of neceſſitie,wvhich ſhould be 
where his ſharpeaccent fallsin our owne 345992 moſt aptly and 
naturally,wherem we would not follow the licence of the Greeks 
and Latines,who made not their ſharpe accent any neceſſary = 
ONe 
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longation of their times , but vſed ſuch fillable ſometimes long 
ſometimes ſhort at their pleaſure. The other fillables ofany wor 

where the ſharpe accent fell not,to be accompted of ſuch trmeand 
quantitie as his ortographie would-beſt beare hauing regard to 
himſelfe,or to his next neighbour,word, bounding him on cither 
fide,namely to the ſmoothnes & hardnefle of thefillable in his vt- 
tcrance, which is occaſioned altogether by his orrographie & {ci- 
euation as in this word [ day/y ] the firlt fillable for his vſuall 
and ſharpe accentes ſake to be alwayes long; , the ſecond for 
his flat accents ſake to be alwayes ſhort , and the rather for his 
ortographie , bycauſe if he goe before another word commencing 
with a vowellnot letting him to be eclipſed, his vtterance is eaſie 
& currant,in this triſfillableſdaxngerom]the firſt to be long,th'o- 
ther two ſhort for the ſame cauſes. In this word [dangeron/reſſc] 
thefirſt &laſt to be both long, bycaule they receiue both of them 
the ſharpe accent , and the two middlemoſt to be ſhort, in theſe 
words|[ remedie] &[remedileſſe}the time to follow alſo the accent, 
ſoasif1t pleaſe better to ſet the ſharpe accent vp6 [7] then vpon 
[4ze]that fillable ſhould be made long and econmer/o , but in this 
word[remedileſſe] bycauſe many like better to accent the fillable 
[me]the the fillable[[/es]therfore I leaue him for a comon fillable 
to be able toreceue both a long and a ſhort time as occaſion ſhall 
ſerue. Thelike law I ſet in theſe wordes['renocable][reconerable)] 
[rreuocable}[irreconerable] tor ſometime it ſounds better to ſay 
reuo cable then re nocable,recouer ablethEreconuer able for this 
onething ye mult alwayes marke that if your tune fall either by 
reaſon of his tharpe accet or otherwiſe vpon the penulrima,ye hal 
finde many other words to rime with him, bycauſe ſuch terminia- 
£16s are not geazon , but if the 16g time fall yps the anteperu/rma 
ye ſhallnot finde many wordes to match him in his termination, 
whichis the cauſe of his concord or rime , but if you would let 
your long time by his ſharpe accent fall aboue the antepenultima 
as to ſay[conerable]yelſhall ſeldom or-perchance neuer find one 
to make vp rime with him vnleſle it be badly and by abuſe , and 
therefore in all ſuch long po//Uables ye doe commonly giue two 
ſharpeaccents,and thereby reduce him into two feete as 1n this 
word[rem, neration] which makes acouple of good Datti/s,and 
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in this word[contribatron]which makes a good poder & a good 
daftill,and in this word [recapitu/ationJit makes two da#ills and 
a (illable ouerplus toannexetothe word precedent to helpe peece 
vp another foote.But for wordes 1m9no/l{ables (as be molt of ours) 
becauſe in pronouncing them they do of neceſlitierctainea ſharpe 
accent,ye may iuſtly allow them to be all long if they wall fo beſt 
ſcrue your turne, and if they be tailed one toanother, or th'one to 
ad:ſſillable or polyſſillable ye ought to allow them that time that 
| beſt ſerues your purpoſe and pleaſeth your care moſt, and trulieſt 
aunſweres the nature of the orrographie in which I would as neare 
asI could obſerue and keepe the lawes of the Greeke and Latine 
verſifiers, that is toprolong the fillable which is written with dou- 
ble conſonants or by dipthong or with 7 6 conſonants that run 
hard and harſhly vpon the toung : and to ſhorten all fillables that 
ſtand vpon vowels,if there were no cauſe of e//jon and finglecon- 
ſonants & ſuch of themas are moſt flowing and ſlipper vpon the 
coung as..7.4.4./.and for this purpoſe to take away all aſpirations, 
and many t1mes the laſt conſonant of a word as the Latine Poetes 
vſed to do,ſpecially Lucretines and Ennire as toſay[" firibsu]forl f- 
bs and fo would not I ſtick to ſay thus [7 de/te 7] for [delight] 
[hye]for[highJand ſuch like, & doth nothing at all impugne the 
rule I gaue before againſt the wreſting of wordes by falſe o710gr4- 
phie tomake vp rime, which may not befalſified . But this omilli- - 
on of letters in the middeſt of a meetre to make him the more 
ſlipper,helpes thenumerofitie and hinders not the rime.But gene- 
rally the ſhortning or prolonging of the w9n9/7//ables dependes 
much yp6 the nature of! their orrographie which the Latin, Gram- 
mariens call the rule of poſition, as for example if I ſhall ſay thus. 
Not manie dayes paſt . Twentie dayes after, 
This makes a good Datt/anda good [ponders , but if ye turne 
chem backward it would not do ſo,as. 
«. Adanyadajes got paſt, 
And theas/#:ch made all of n-ono/i/{ables, 
-., But none of ustruemenanafreec, 
1. , Comld finde ſogreat good lucke as he, 
Whach words ſcrue well to make the verſe all /pondracke or tans- 
bicke , butnotin datt#, as other words or the ſame otherwiſe pla- 
| ced 
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ced would do,forit werean illfauored 4a#1/ to ſay. 


Bit none of, #s all trewe, 

Therefore whenſocuer your words will not make a ſmooth 4a- 
&:1, ye muſt alter them or their ſituations,or elſe turne them to 0- 
ther feete that may better beare their maner of ſound and ortho- 
graphic : or if the word be po/y/i//ablc to deuide him , and to make 
him ſerue by peeces,that he could not do whole and entierly. And 
no doubt by like conſideration did the Greeke & Latine verſifiers 
faſhion all their feete at the firlt to be of ſundry times,and the ſelfe 
ſame fillable tobe ſometime long and ſometime ſhort for the cares 
better ſatisfaQtion as hath bene before remEbred. Now alſo wheras 
I ſaid before that our old Saxon Engliſh for his many mono/illables 
did not naturally admit the vſe of the ancient feete in our yulgar 
meaſures ſo aptly as in thoſe languages which ſtood moſt vpon 
poliſillables,] ſayd it ina ſort ruly,but now I muſt recant and con- 
felſe that our Normane Engluth which hath growen ſince Viltan 
the Conquerour doth admit any of the auncient feete , by rca- 
ſon of the many poly/sables euen to fixe and ſeauen in one word, 
which weat this day vſe in our moſt ordinarie-language : and 
which corruption hath bene occaſioned chiefly by the peeuith af- 
feation not ofthe Normans them ſelues, but fderks and ſcho- 
lers orſecretaries long tince,whonot content with the vſual Nor- 
mane or Saxon word, would conuert the very Latineand Greeke 
word into vulgar French.as to ſay innumerablefor innombrable, 
reuocable,irreuocable,irradiation,depopulatis &ſuch like, which 
arenot naturall Normans nor yet French, but altered Latines,and 
without any imitation at all: which therefore were long time de- 
ſpiſed for inkehorne termes.and now be reputed the belt & moſt 
daicat of any other. Of which & many other cauſes of corruption 
of our ſpeach we haue in another place more amply diſcourſed, 
but by this meane we may at this day very well receiue the aunci- | 
ent feete#z:trical of the Greeks and Latines ſauing thoſe that be 
ſupertlous as beall the feete about the ty/il/able , which the old 
Grammarians 1dly inuented and diſtinguiſhe by ſpeciall names, 
whereas in deede the fame do ſtand compounded with the inferi- | 
our feetc,and therefore ſome of them were called by the-names of 
didaitilns,dsfp ondert and diſiarpbrucall which feete as Fay we may 
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beallowedto vic with good diſcretion & preciſe choiſe of wordes 
and with the fauorable-approbation of readers, and ſo ſhall our 
plat in this one point be larger and much ſfurmount that which 
Stamburſt firſt tooke in hand by his exameters dattilicke and ſpon- 
daickein the tranſlation of Yirg:lls Enerdos, and ſuch as for agreat 
number of them my ſtomacke can hardly digeſt for theill ſhapen 
ſound of many of his wordes polil[able and alſo hiscopulation of 
onoſillables ſupplying the quantitie of a tr:ſ/il{able to his intent. 
And right ſoin promoting this deuiſe of ours being ( Ifeare me) 


much more nyceand affetted, and therefore moremiſhked then 


his,we are to beſpeake fauour , firſt of the delicate eares, then of 
the rigorous and ſeucre diſpolitions, laſtly to craue pardon of the 
learned & auncient makers in our vulgar,for if we ſhould ſeeke in 
euery point to cgall our ſpeach with the Greeke and Latinin their 
metricallobſeruations it could not poſſible be by vs perfourmed, 
becauſe their fillables came to be timed ſome of them long , ſome 
of them ſhort not by reaſon of any euident or apparant cauſe in 
writing or ſounde remaining vpon one more then another, for 
many times they ſhortned the {illable of ſharpe accent and made 
long that of the flat,& therefore we mult needes ſay,it was in ma- 
ny of their wordes done by preelettionin the firſt Poetes, not ha- 
ung regard altogether to the ortographie , and hardneſle or ſoft- 
neſle of a (illable,conſonant,vowell or dipthong,but at their plea- 
ſare,or as it fell out:ſo as he that firſt put in a verſe this word[” Pe- 
nelope ] which might be Homer or ſome other of his antiquitie, 
where he made["peJin both places long and[ze] and ['/o ]thort, 
he might haue made themotherwiſe and with as good reafon,no-: 
thing in the world appearing that might moue them to make 
ſuch (preeleion.) more in th'one fallable then in the other for pe. 
»e.and /o.being fillables vocals be egally ſmoth and currant vpon 
the toung, and might beareaſwel the long as the ſhort time,but it 
p! eaſedthe Poet othermiſcsſ> hethatfirſt /hortned,ca.in this word 
cano,and madelong tro, in 7044, and o, in ors, might haue alwell 
done the contrary , but becauſe herhat firſt put them into a verſe, 
found as it:is to be ſuppoſed a more ſweetneſle in his owne care to 
haue them ſo tymed,therefore all other Poets who followed, were 
faync todoethe like, which. made that/w gill who came many 
IS yeares 
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yeares after the firſt reception of wordes in their ſcuerall times, 
was driuen of necetliitie to accept them in ſuch quantities as they 
were left him and therefore ſaid. 
arma ni rimmgque ca ni tro ie qui 
primus ab ors. 

Neither truely doe ſee any other reaſon in that lawe ( though 
In other rules of ſhortning and prolonging a fillable therema te 
reaſon)but that it ſtands vpon bare takeion Such as the { abaliſts 
auouch in their myſticall conſtrutions Theologicall and others, 
ſaying that they receaued the ſame from hand to hand from the 
firſt parent Adam, Abrahamand others , which I will giue them 
leaue alone both to ſay and beleeue for me, thinking rather that 
they haue bene the idle occupations , or perchaunce the malitious 
and craftie conſtruQions of the 7 a/mmdz/ts,and others of the He- 
brue clerks to bring the world into admiration of their lawes and 
Religion . Now peraduenture with vs Engliſhmen it be ſome- 
what too late to admit a new inuention of teete and times that 
our forefathers neuer vſed nor neuer obſerued till this day, either 
in their meaſures or in their pronuntiation , and perchaunce will 
ſcemein vs a preſumptuous part to attempt , conſidering allo it 
would be hard to find many men to like of one mans choiſein the 
Imitation of times and quantities of words, with which not one, 
but euery care is to be pleaſed and made a particular iudge, being 
molt truly ſayd, that amultitude or comminaltie is hard to pleaſc 
and eaſe to oftend,and therefore Tintend not to proceed any fur- 
ther in this curiofitic then to ſhew ſome ſmall ſubtillitie that any 
otherhath not yet done,and not by imitation but by obſeruation, 
nor to thintent to haue it put in execution in our vulgar Pocſie, 
but to be pleaſantly ſcanned vpon,as are all nouglties ſo friuolous 
and ridiculous as it. 
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CH AP. X111. 
eA more particular declaration of the metricall fete of 
the ancient Poets Greeke and Late and chiefly 
of the feete of two times. 


& i Grammarians madeagreat multitude of feete,T wot not 
to what huge number, and of ſo many ſizes as their wordes 
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were of length, namely fixe fizes, whereas indeede , the metrical! 
fecte are but twelue in number,wherof foure only be of two times, 
and cight of three times, the reſt compounds of the premiſed two- 
ſorts , cuen as the Arithmeticall numbers aboue three are made of 
two and three. And if ye will know how many of theſe feete will 
be commodiouſly recciued with vs,I ſay all the whole twelue, for 
firſt for the foote /pozzgers of two long times ye haue theſe Engliſh 
wordes regal IPRS Ten anumber moe whole or- 
__ may direct your judgement in this point : for your 
T roche of a long and {hort ye haue theſe wordes maaner, broken, 
taken, bodre,member , and a great many moe if their laſt fillables a- 
but not vpon the conſonant in the beginning of ancther word, 
and in theſe whether they do abut or now#nzze, dittie,corrow, mor- 
row, & ſuch like, which end in avowell for your Jambas of a ſhort 
and a long, ye haue thele wordes [reſtore] [remorſe ][devire][en- 
dareJand a thouſand beſides . For your foote prrrichins or of two 
ſhort ſilables ye haue theſe words [mane] [money ][[penie] [Collie ] 
and others of that conſtitution or the like: for your fecte of three 
times and firſt your dat//,ye haue theſe wordes &c a number moe 
patrence,temperance,vvomanhead,uolitie,daungerous, anctif ull & o- 
thers . For your mo/oſſ#s, of all three long , ye haue a member of 
wordes alſo and ſpecially moſt of your participles aftiue, as persj- 
ſting defpdilmg,endentmg.and fuch like mn ortographie: for your a- 
apeſins of two ſhort anda long ye haue theſewords but not many 
moc,as manfold,monileſſe, remanent, holineſſe. For your foote tr:- 
bracchws of all three ſhort , ye haue very few tr:iſ/i/lables , becauſe 
the ſharpe accent will always make one of them long by pronun- 
ciation,which els would be by ortographie ſhort as, [”er;1y] Frmi- 
2i01]& ſuch like. For your foote 42cchimes of a ſhort & two long ye 
hauetheſe and the like words tr1//i/ables([ [amenting] [requeſting] 
[renouncing ] [repentance] [entring ].For your foote antibacching, 
of two long and a ſhort ye haue theſe. wordes["f 075k] [mpag- 
ze Jand others many: For your aphimacer that is a long a ſhort 
and a long ye haue theſe wordes and many moe [excellent] [imi- 
zentJand ſpecially ſuchas be propre names of perſons or townes 
or other things and namely Welth wordes: for your foote amphi- 
bracchiz , of a thort,a long and aſhort, ye haue theſe wordes and 


many 
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many like to theſe [ recited ] [| delightful ] [| reprifell ] 
[ maunter ] [| enamill |] fo asfor want of Engliſh wordes if 
-our care be not to daintie and your rules to preciſe, ye neede not 
G without the zzetricallfeete of the ancient Pocts ſuch as be moſt 
pertinent and not ſuperfluous. This is(ye will perchaunce fay)my 
ſingular opinion : then ye ſhall ſee how well I can maintaine it. 
Firlt the quantitie of a word comes either by (precleftion ) with- 
out reaſon or force as hath bene alledged, and as the auncient 
Greekes and Latines did in many wordes,butnotinall,or by{ele- 
ion) with reaſon as they did in fome,and not a few. And a ſound 
is drawen at length either by theunfirmitie of the toung , becauſe 
chewordor ſillable is of fach letters as hangs long in the palate or 
lippes ere he will come forth, or becauſe heis accented and tuned 
hier and ſharper then another, whereby he ſomewhat obſcureth 
the other {illables in the ſame word that be not accented fo hig}, 
in both theſe caſes we will eſtablith our fillable long, contrariwile 
the ſhortaing ofa fillable is, when his ſoundeor accent happens to 
be heauy and flat,that is to fall away ſpeedily,and as it wereinau- 
dible,or when heis made of ſuch letters as be by nature ſlipper & 
voluble and ſmoothly paſle from the mouth . And the vowell is 
alwayes more eafily deliuered then the conſonant :and of conſo- 
nants,the liquide more then the mute, & a {ingle conſonant more 
then adouble , and one more then twayne coupled together:all 
which points were obſerued by the Greekesand Latines , and al- 
lowed for maximes m veriifying . Now if ye will examine theſe 
foure bi/ſillables('rermant ][remaime [render }[rener} for an ex- 
ainple by which ye may make agenerall rule , and ye ſhall finde, 
that they aunſivere our firſt reſolution. Firſt in [remnant] [row | 


| bearing the ſharpeaccent and hauing his conſonant abbut vpon 


another,ſoundes long.'T he fillableſz4:Jbeing written with two 
coſonants multneeds be accompted the ſame. beſides that [xr] 
by his Latin originall 1s I6g,viz.[Temanenr.] Take this word [e- 
m:41e]becauſe thelalt lilſable beares the ſharpe accent, he is lon g 
n the care,and[7e]berng the firlt fillable, paſſing obſcurely away 
with a flat accent is ſhort, beſides thatſ7eJby his Lacine original 
and alfo by his ortographie is ſhort . This ivord [reader bearing 
the harpe acct vpon(e makes it long,th 4 fillable[dr] falling 
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away ſwiftly & being alſo writtewith a ſfinglecoſonant or liquide 
is ſhort and makes the 7roc72exs. This word[7ene: Jhauing both fil- 
lables ſliding and ſ]ipper make the foote Prrrichines , becauſe if he 
be truly vttered,he beares inmanerno ſharper accent vp6 the one 
then the other ſillable, but be in effect egall in time and tune, as is 
alſo the Sponders. And becauſe they be not written with any hard 
or harſh conſonants, I do allow them both for ſhort fillables,or to 
bevſed for common, according as their ſituation and place with 
other words ſhall be : and as I haue named to you but onely foure 
words for an example,ſo may ye find out by diligent obſeruation 
foure hundred if ye will. But ofall your words 6://i//:4/-; the moſt 
part naturally do make the foot /am2brs,many the T roche fewer 
the Sponderes, fewelt of all the Parrichires, becauſe in him the tharpe 
accent {if ye follow the rules of vour accent.as we haue preluppo- 
ſed ) doth make alitle oddes : and ye ſhall find verſes made all of 
mo20fllables, and do very well, but lightly they be /ambiches, by- 
cauſe for the more part the accent falles ſharpe vpon euery ſecond 
word rather then contrariwiſe,as this of Sir 7 howas Wits. 
1 f mide no peace and yet mie warre is done, 
1 feare and hope,and burne andfreeſe like iſe, 

And ſome verſes where the ſharpe accent falles vpon the firft 

and third,and ſo make the verſe wholly 7 rochatcke, as thus, 
W orke not,n0 nor, wiſh thy friend or foes harme 
T ry but, truſt not, all that ſpeake thee o faire, 
And ſome verſes made of non9/allables and b://illrbles enterlaced 
a; this of th'Earles, 
Whenragms lone with extreme pawme 
And this 
eA fairer beaſt of freſher hue beheld 1 nener none. 

And ſome verſes madeall of b://i//ab/es and others all of tr://i/1x- 
bles,and others of po/;illables egally increaſing and of diuers quan- 
tities,and ſundry:{ituations,as in this of our owne, made to daunt 
the 1nſ{olence ofa beautifull woman. 

Brittle beauty bloſſome daily fading 

Alorne, nooxe, andeuem age and ekeineld 
Dangerous didainefull pleaſantly per/[wedmg 
Eaſie to gripe but combrous to weld 
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For ſlender bottome hard and heany ladmg 
Gay for a while, but little while durable 
Suſpicious gnertainegrreuocable, 

O ſince thog art by triall not totruſt 

W :(edome it 1s,and # #5 alſo mit 

T o ſound the ſtemme before the tree be feld 
T hat us, ſrnce death wuulldrizve vs all to duff 
T 0 leame thy loxe ere that woe be compeld. 

In which ye haue your firſt verſe all of &://i/ab/es and of the foot 
trochers. The ſecond all of 920zoſ5{ables, and all of the foote 1am- 
b:45, the third all of t://i/ables , and all of the foote d4a#il/zs, your 
fourth of one &://i//able , and two monoſillables interlarded , the filt 
of one 720n9/illable and two &://illables enterlaced , and the reſt of 
other ſortes and ſcituations, ſomeby degrees encreaſing, ſome di- 
miniſhing : which example I haue fet downe to let you perceiue 
what pleaſant numerolity in the meaſure and diſpoſition of your 
words 1n a ineetre may be contriued by curious wits & theſe with 
otherlike were the obſeruations of the Greeke and Latine verſi- 
fiers. 

CHAT: LII12, 
Of your feet of three times,andfirſt of the Dail, 
N/m feete of three times by preſcription of the Latine Gram- 

L. mariensare of eight ſundry proportions,for ſome notable dif- 
ference appearing in cuery {illable of three falling ina word of that 
ſze:but becauſe aboue the aztepenultma there was(amog the La- 
tines)none accent audible in any long word. therfore to deuiſe any 
foote of loger meaſure thenof three times was to them but ſuper- 
fluous : becauſe all aboue the number of three are but compoun- 
ded of their inferiours. Omitting therefore to ſpeake of theſe lar- 
ger feete, we ſay that of all your feete of three times the Da@! is 
moſt vſuail and fit for our vulgar meeter,& molt agrecable tothe 
eare,{pecially if ye oucrlade not your verſe with too many of them 
but here and there enterlace a 14nz5:45 or ſome other foote of two 
times to giue him grauitie and ſtay,as in this quadrem T rareter Of 
of three meaſures. 

Render agame mie libertie 
and 5et your captine free 
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G lorions is the vitorie 
Conguerours aſe with lenut te 
Whereye ſce cuery verſcis all ofa meaſure, and yet vnegall in 
number of fillables : for the ſecond verſe is but of fixe fillables, 
where the reſt are of eight. But thereaſon is for that in three of the 
ſame verſes are two Das a peece,which abridge two fillables in 
euery verſe: and ſo maketh the longeſt even with the ſhorteſt. Ye 
may note beſides by the farit verſe, how much better ſome &:/i//a- 
ble becomgheth to pecce out an other longer foote then another 
word doth : for in place of [render if ye had fayd [reftore] it had 
marred the Dad, and ofneceſſitic driven him out at lengthto be 
a verſe 7a-:bir of foure feet, becauſe [[reder Jis naturally a 7 rochers 
& makes the fir!ttwo times of a da9:l.Reffore] is naturally a 14- 
6b:5,& in this place could not poſſibly haue made a pleaſant 4::/. 
Nozy againe if ye will fay to me that theſe two words{/5ertre] 
and [c04%eroxrs] be not preciſe Dattils by the Latinerule . So 
much will I confelle to,but ſince they gocurrant inough vpon the 
tongzue.and be ſo vſually pronounced,they may paſle wel inouzh 


No hs ; bs, 
for Dattils m our vulgar meeters,& that 15 inough for me,ſeeking 


but to faſhion an art, & not to finith it:which time only & cuſtom 
hauc authoritic todo, ſpecially in all caſes of language as the Poet 
hath wittily remembred in this verſe <ſvoler w/e, 
Daempenes arbitrum eft & vs & norma loquenas. 

The Earle of Surrey vpon the death of Sir Thomas Fiat made 

among other this verſe Pentameter and of ten {illables, 
What holy grane (alas) wohat ſeprlcher 
* Butif Thad had the making ofhim,he ſhould haue bene of ele. 
nen {illables and kept his meaſure of tue ſtill , and would fo haue 
runne morepleaſantly a great deale: for as ke is now,though he be 
eucn he ſeemes oddeanddefettine, for not well obſeruing the na- 
tural accent ofeuery word and this would haue bene ſoone holpen 
by inſerting one 919n0/illable in the middle of the verſe,and draw- 
ing another fillable in the beginning into a Dat#/, this word[ho- 
ty] being agood [Pirrichines] & very well ſeruing the turne,thus, 
What halte graze a las what fit sepulcher. 

Which verſe if ye peruſe throughout ye ſhall finde him after the 
farſt 4244all T rochaick & not lawbicnor of any otherfoot of two 
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times. But perchance if ye would ſeeme yet more curious,in place 
oftheſe foure T rochers ye might induce other feete of three times, 
as to make the three fillables next following the da@/, the foote 
[ amphonacer ] thelalt word[Sepalcher] the {oote[amphibracus] 
leauing the other midle word for a[[/ambrs thus. 

What holte grane a las what fit sepulcher, 
If yeaske me further why Imake[vvbar hiſt long & after ſhort 
in one verſe,to that I ſatisfied you before, that it 15 by reaſon of his 
accent ſharpe in one place and flat in another, beinga comms mo- 
woſillabletiat is,apt to receiueeither accent , & ſo in the firlt place 
receiuing aptly the ſharpe accent heis made long:afterward recet- 
uing the flat accent more aptly the.the ſharpe, becauſe the (illable 
precedent[/as]vtterly diſtaines him,heis madeſhort & not long, 
& that with very 2ood melodie, but to haue giuen him the ſharpe 
accent & plucked' it fro the fillablef” /as] it had bene to any mans 
eare a great diſcord:for euermore this word ['a/as]is acceted ypon 
the laſt, & that lowdly & notoriouſly as appeareth by all our ex- 
clamations vſed vnder that terme. The ſame Earle of Surrey & Sir 
T hows Wat the fir{t reformers &polilhers of our vulgar Poche 
much affecting the ſtile and meaſures of the Italian Perrarcha,vſed 
the foote datti/ very often but not many in one verſe, as in theſe, 

Fall mamie that m preſence of thy linelic hed, 

Shed Caſars teares vpon Pompems hed. 

Theneme to life deſtroi er of all kinde, 

If amo romus faith m an hart va famed, 

Atyne old deere ene my my froward maſter. 

The furt ous gone tm his moſt ra cingare. 

And many moe ach if ye would notallow for 4a the 
verſe would halt vnleſſe ye would ſeemme to helpe it contrating a 
fillable by vertuc of the G_ Symereſic which 1 thinke was neuer 
their meaning-nor in deede would hauc bred any pleaſure to the 
eare, but hundred the flowing of the verſe. Howſocuer ye take it 
the 444/15 commendable inough im our vulgar <Aoch heb moſt 
plauſible of all when heis ſounded vpon the ſtage , as in theſe 
comicall verſes ſhewing how well it ecommeth all noble men 
and great perſonages to be temperat and modelt , yea more then 
any mcancr man, thus. 

P uj 
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Lit no nobilitte riches or heritage 
Honour or empire or earthlie dominiou 
Bred m your head ante peeniſh opinion 
T hat yemay safer auduch ane outrage. 

Andin this diſtiquetaxing the Prelate ſymoniake ſtanding all 
vpon pertett dattils. 

N ovv manie bie money paruey promotion 
For mony mooues any hart to denotion, 

But this aduertiſement I will gue you withall,that if ye vſe too. 
many 4atits together ye make your mulike too light and of no 
ſolemne grauitie ſuch as the amorous E/egies in court naturally 
require,being alwaies either very doletull or paſſionate as the at- 
fettions of loue enforce, in which buſines ye muſt make your 
choiſeof very few words datti/ique, or them that ye cannot refuſe, 
to diſſolue and breake them into other feete by ſuch meanes as it 
ſhall be taught hereafter : but chiefly in your courtly ditties take 
heede ye vſe not theſe maner of long pol/iables and ſpecially that 
yefinyh not your verſe with the as[rerribution]reſtitution ]rema- 
eration [recapitulition] and ſuch like : for they ſmatch morethe 
ſchoole of common players than of any delicate Poet Lyricke or 
Elegiacke. 

CHAP. XV. 
Of all your other feete of three times and howy woelltheywoould 
faſhion a meetre in our vulgar. 

Ll your other feete of three times I ro | novſe of them in our 
vulgar meeters norno {iyectenes at all,and yet words inough 

to ſerue their proportions . So as though they haue not hitherto 
bene made artificiall, yet nowe by more curious obſeruation they 
might be. Sinceall artes grew firlt by obferuation of natures pro- 
ceedings and cuſtome.And firſt your[ 24o/oſſ5]being of all three 
long is cuidently difcoucred by this word[[pernmitimeg] The 4na- 
peſts] of two ſhort and a long by this word [[f#r;0#5]if the next 
word beginne with a conſonant. The foote [Bacchims] of a ſhort 
and twolong by this word [re573ance]the footeſ Anutrbachins] of 
two long and a ſhort by this word [example _]the foote] Anzphona- 
cer Jof a long a ſhort & along by this word [congrer7ag]the foote 
of | 4nphibrachusJofa ſhort along and a ſhort by this word[e- 
| mens 
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member\ifavowell follow. The foote[Tribrachn;Jof three ſhore 
times 1s very hard tobe made by any of our tr://7//ables vnles they 
be copoundedof the ſmootheſt ſort of confonants or fillables vo- 
cals,or of threeſmooth 72920/7/ables,or of ſome peece of alog potj- 


fullable & after that ſort we may with wreſtling of words ſhape the 


foot [7 ribrachws]rather by viurpation theby rule, which neuer- 
theles is allowed in cuery primitiue arte & inuentis:& ſoit was by 
the Greekes and Latines in their firſt verſifying, as ifa rule ſhould 
beſet downethatfrom henceforth theſe words thould be counted 
al Tribrachn.[enemie]remedse) elier monites]pentles)] oractlie] 
& ſuch like,or apeeceof this long word [[recouerable ]mmumerable 
reaar/ieJand others. Ofall which manner of apt wordes to make 
theſe {tranger feet ofthree times which go not {o currant with our 
care as the da&i/, the maker ſhould haue a good tudgement to 
know them by their manner of orthographicand by ther accent 
which ſerue moſt fitly for euery foote, or elſc he ſhoulde haue al- 
wates a little calender of them apart to vſe readily when he {hall 
neede them. But becauſe in very truth Ithinke them but vaine & 
ſuperſtitious obſeruations nothing at all furthering the pleaſant 
melody of our Engliſh meeter,I leaue to ſpeake any moreof them 
and rather with the continuance of our old maner of Poeſic, ſcan- 
ning our verſe by fillables rather than by feete, and vſing moſt 
commonly the word ambigue & ſometime the Trochatke which 
ye {hall diſcerne by their accents, and now and then a d471// kee- 


ping preciſely our ſymphony or rime without any other mincing 


meaſures, which an idle inuentiue head could eafily deuile, as the 
former examples teach. 
CHAP. FF 4 
Of your verſes perfeft and deſeftme,and that which the 
Grecians called the halfe foote. 

He Greekes and Latines vſed verſes in the odde fillable of 

two ſortes, which they called { atalefickeand Acataleftiche, 
that is odde vnder and odde ouer the aft meaſure of their verſe, & 
we 1n our vulgar finde many of the like,and ſpecially in the rimes 
'of Sir Thomas Waat , ſtrained perchaunce out of their original, 
madefirit by Franczs Petrarcha : as theſe 
Like unto theſe, mmea/urable monntaines, 
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So 85 my pamefull life the barden of ire: 
For hie be they,and hie 1s my deſire 
And 1 of teares,and they are full of fountaines. 
Where in your firſt ſecond and fourth verſe, ye may find a fillable 
ſuperfluous,and though in thefirſt ye will ſeeme to helpe it , by 
drawing theſe three (illables , [3-7 me 54] into adatti, mn the reit 
it can not beſo excuſed , wherefore we mult thinke he d1d it of 
purpoſe, by the odde fillable to giue greater grace to his meetre, 
and we Fade in our old rimes, this oddefillable, ſometime placed 
in the beginning and ſometimes in the middle of a verſe,and is al- 
lowedto goalone & tohig to any other {illable.But this odde fil- 
lable in our mecetres is not the halfe foote as the Greekes and La- 
tines vſed him in their verſes , and called ſuch meaſure pentzmme- 
ris and eptamimeris,but rather is that, which they called che cara- 
:#ih or maymed verſe . Their henamerts or halte foote ſerued not 
by licence Poeticall or neceſſitie of words,but to bewtifie and ex- 
ornatethe verſe by placing oneſuch halfe foote in the middle {e- 
firre,& one other in the end of the verſe,as they vicd all their per 
rameters elegiack.: and not by coupling them together , but by ac- 
compt to maketheir verſeof a iult meaſure and not defeftiue or 
ſuperflous:our odde {illable is not altogether of that nature, but is ' 
in amaner drownd and ſuppreſt by the flat accent, and ſhrinks a- 
way as it were inaudible 4 by that meane the odde verſe comes 
almoſt to be an cuen in euery mans hearing . Thehalfe foote of 
the auncients was reſerued purpoſely to an vie,and therefore they 
gaueſuch oddefillable,whereſocuer he fell the ſharper accent,and 
made by him anotorious paule as in this pentameter, 
Nil mi hi reſeribas attamen tpse ve nt. 
Which in all make fiue whole fcete,or the verſe Pertameter.We 
in our vulgar haue not the vie of the like halfe foote. 


CH AP. X117. 
Of the breaking your biſſillables and poly/lables and 
when ut 7s to be wed. 


I Ve whether ye ſuffer your fillable to receiue his quantitie by 
Dhis accent,or by his enography.or whetherye keepe your 6:/- 
#Ulable whole or whecher yebreake him,all is one to his quantitie, 
and. 
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and his time will appeare the ſelfe ſame {till and oughtnot to be 
altered by our makers ,vnleſle it be whe ſuch fillable1s allowed to 
be common and to receiue any of both times, as in the dnmeror , 
made of two fillables entier. 

extreame. aevire 

The firſt is a good ſponders;the ſecond a good iambm,andifthe 
ſame wordes be broken thus3t is not ſo pleaſant, 

in ex treame de ſire 

And yet the firſt makes a :a925:44 ,and the ſecond a trocheus ech 
ſillable retayning (till his former quantities. And alwates yemuſt 
haue regard to the {weetenes of the meetre , ſo as if your word po- 
lyſlable-would not ſound pleaſantly whole , ye ſhould for the 
nonce breake him , which ye may eaſily doo by inſerting here and 
there one 929v9/illable among your poly/illubles ,or by chaunging 
your word into another place then where he ſoundes vnpleaſant- 
ly,and by breaking , turne a zrochensto a iambrs , or contrariwilſe: 
as thus: 

Hollow valleis under hieſt motintames 
(+aggre cliſſes bring foorth the ſaireſt fointames 

Theſe verſes be trochatk , andin mine care not ſo ſweete and 

harmonicall as the zambicque, thus : 
T he hollowſt vals lie ander hieſt mauntaines 
T he craggi/t clifs bring forth thefaireſt fount aines. 

All which verſes bee now become rambicque by breaking the 
frſt 6;/i/ables, and yet alters not their quantities though the feete 
be altered : and thus, | 

R eſtleſſe is the heart mhis deſires 
Rgning after that reaſon doth demi. 

Which being turned thus makes a new harmonie, 
T he reſileſſe heart, renues his old deſires 
Ayraming after that reaſon doth it deny. 

And following this obſeruation your meetres being builded 
with poly/5Lables will fall diverily out, that is ſome to be /pondaick, 
ſome 1ambick , others dafilick, others trochazch., and of one min- 
gled with another, as in this verſe. 

Heanze is the burden of Prices ire 
The verſeis trocharck, but being altered thus,ts :ambreque. 
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Full heaute is the paiſe of Princes ire 

And as Sir T homas Wiat ſong ina verſe wholly trochaich ,be- 
cauſe the wordes do belt ſhape to that foote by their naturall ac. 
cent, thus , 

Farewell lone and all thie lawes for eutr 

Andin this ditty of tf'Erle of Surries, paſling ſweete and har- 
monicall : all be Jambick. 

When raging lone with extreme pame 
So cruelly doth ſtraine my hart, 

And that the teares hke fluds of rame 
Beare witneſſe of my wofull (part. 

Which beyng diſpoſed otherwiſe or not broken , would proue 
all :rochaick,, but nothing pleaſant. 

Now furthermore ye are to note,that al your monoſyllables may 
receiue the {harp accent,butnot ſo aptly one as another, as in this 
verſe where they ſerue well to make him iarbicqe , but not rro- 
chaick . 

God graiint this peace may long endire 

Where the ſharpe accent falles more tunably vpon [graunt} 
[peace] [" /ong ] [dure] then it would by conuerſion, as to accent 
them thus : 

God graunt - this peace - may long - endave, 

Andyetif ye will aske me the reaſon, can not tell it, but that 
it ſhapesſo to mynecare,and as I thinke to euery other mans. And 
in this mecter where ye haue whole words 4://il/able ynbroken, 
that maintaine( by reaſon of their accent ) ſundry feete, yet going 
one with another bo very harmonicall. 

Where ye {ce one to be a zrochers another the ;ambus,and ſo en- 
termingled not by eleftion but by conſtraint of their ſeuerall ac- 
cents, which ought not to be altred,yet comes it to paſſe that ma- 
ny times yemult of neceſlitie alter the accent of a fillable, and put 
himfrom his naturall place,and then one fillable,of a word poly/i- 
lable, or one word monoſillable , will abide to be made ſometimes 
long,ſometimes ſhort,as1n this qzadreyze of ours playd in a mery 
moode. 

Gene meme owne and when 1 ds deſire 
Gene others therrs, andnothing that is mine 
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Nor gine me that, wherto allmen asþire 
T hen neither gold, nor faire women nor wine, 

Where in your firlt verſe theſe two words[” grwe] and ſme) are 
accented one high th'other low , in the third verſe the ſame words 
areaccented contrary,and the reaſon of this exchange is manifeſt, 
becauſe the maker playes with theſe two clauſes of ſundry rela- 
tions [” gre me Jand[" grue others ]{o as the monoſellable[me]being 
reſpeftiueto the word[others] and inferring aſubtilitieor wittic 
1mplication,ought not to haue the ſame accent , as when he hath 
no ſuch reſpeCt,as in this 4/7zk of ours. 

Prone me ( Madame ) ere ye reproue 
Meche minds ſhould excuſe not accuſe. 

In which verſe ye ſee this word[[reproome,]the fillable[proone] 
alters his ſharpe accent into a flat,for naturally it is long in all his 
ſingles and compoundes[eprooge][approoue][diſprooue] & o is 
the ſillable [cx/e] in ſexcaſe] [accuſe] [ſrecuſe]yet in theſe verſes 
by reaſon one of them doth as it werenicke another , and haue a 
certaine extraordinary ſence with all , it behoueth to remoue the 
ſharpe accents from whence they are molt naturall,to place them 
where the nicke may be more expreſly diſcoucred , and therefore 
in this verſe where no ſuch umplication 15, nor no relation it is 0- 
therwaſe,as thus. 

If ye reprone my conſtancie 
1 willexcuſe you curteſly. 

For in this word [7eprooxe 7] becauſe thereis no extraordinary 
ſence to be inferred, he keepeth his ſharpe accent vpon the fillable 
[ proozeJbut in the former verſes becauſe they ſeeme to encoun- 
ter ech other,they do thereby merite an audible and pleaſant alte- 
ratio of their accents in thoſefillables that cauſe the ſubtiltic. OF 
theſe maner of nicetees ye {hal ftinde in many places of our booke, 
but ſpecially where we treate of ornament,vnto which we referre 
you, ſauing that we thought good to ſet down one example more 
to ſolace your mindes with mirth after all theſe ſcholaſticall pre- 
ceptes,which can not but bring with them(ſpecially to Courtiers) 
much tediouſneſle, and fo to end. In our Comedie intituled Grime- 
cocratia : the king was ſuppoſed to be a perfon very amorous and 
citeminate,and therefore molt ruled his ordinary affaires by the 
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aduiſe of women cither for the louche bare to their perſons or 1i- 
king hehad to their pleaſant ready witts and vtterance.Comes me 
to the Court one Po/emornan honeſt plaineman of the country,but 
rich: andhauing a ſunte to the king.met by chaunce with one Phi- 
{no,alouer of wine and a merry companion in Court, and praied 
him in that he was a {tranger that he would vouchſafe to tell him 
which way he were belt to worketo get his ſuite, and who were 
moſt in credit and fauour about the king , that he mighe ſeeke to 
them tofurderhis attempt . Phr/1no perceyuing the plainneſle of 
the man,and that there would be ſome good done with him, told 
Pelemon that if he would well conſider hum for his labor he would 
bring him where he ſhould know the truth of all his demaundes 
by the ſentence of the Oracle. Po/erz9n gaue him twentie crownes, 
Philmo brings him into a place where behind an arras cloth hee 
himſelfe ſpake in manner of an Oracle in theſe meeters, for ſo did 
all the Sybils and ſothſaiers in old times giue their anſwers. 

TY our beſt way to worke - andmarke my words well, 

I ot money- nor many, 

Nor any : but any, 

Not weemen, but weemen beare the bell, 

Polemon wilt not what to make of this doubtfull ſpeach, & not 
being lawfull to importune the oraclemorethen oncein one mat- 
ter, conceyued in his head the pleafanter conſtruction , and ſtacke 
co it :and hauing at home a fayre yong damſell of eighteeneyeares 
oldto his daughter, that could very well behauc her ſelfein coun- 
tenance & alſo in her language, apparclled her as gay as he could, 
and brought her to the Court, where Phi/mo harkning daily after 
the cuent of this matter, met him, and recommended his daugh- 
ter to the Lords, who perceiuing her great beauty and other good 
parts,brought her to the King,to whom ſhe exhibited her fathers 
ſupplication,and found ſo great fauour in his eye, as withoutany 
long delay ſhe obtained her ſute at his hands. Po/emon by the d1- 
ligent ſolliciting ofthis daughter, wanne his purpoſe : Phi/ino gat a 
o00d reward and viced thematter ſo, as howſoecuer the oracle had 
bene con{trued, he could not haue receined blame nor diſcredit 
by the ſucceſle, for euery waies it would haue proucd true, whe- 
ther Polemons daughter had obtayned the (ute, or not obtained E 
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And the ſubtiltie lay in the accent and Ortographie of theſe two 
wordes [ amy] and [weemen] for [any] being deuided ſounds 
[4 te or neere perſon to the king :and [weemen bang diuided 
{oundes wee 132 , and not [weemer] and fo by this meane Phr/rno 
ſcrued all turnes and ſhifted himſelte from blame, not vnlike the 
tale of the Ratrlemouſe who in the warres preclaimed Eetweene 
the foure footed beaſts,and the birdes, beyng ſent for by the Lyon 
to beat his muſters , excuſed himſelfe for that he was a foule and 
flew with winges: and beyng ſent for by the Eagleto ſerue him, 
ſfayd that he was a fourc tooted beaſt, and by that craftie cawill 
eſcaped the danger of the warres, and ſhunned the ſeruice of both 
Princes. And cuer lince fate at home by the fires ſide,cating 
vpthe poore husbandmans baken,halfeloſtfor lacke 
| of a good hulyifes looking too. 
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CAT: £4 
Of Ornament Poeticall, 


S no doubt the good proportion of any 

\J&,; 5 thing doth greatly adorne and commend 

52/4 Yea Q) itand right {o ourJateremembred propor- 

/\ PE IS tions doe to our vulgar Pockie : ſo is there 

S J yet requiſite to the perfection of this arte, 
Al IL 


2 another maner of exornation , which re- 
A\ h ſteth in the faſhioning of our makers lan- 
= 7 guageand ſtile, to ſuch purpoſe as it may 
delight and allure as well the mynde as the eare of the hearers 
with a certaine noueltie and ſtrange maner of conueyance , diſ- 
guiſing it nolitle from the ordinary and accuſtomed : neuerthe- 
lefſe making it nothing the more vnſeemely or misbecomming, 
but rather decenter and more agreable to any cmill care and vn- 
derſtanding, And as weſee in theſe great Madames of honour , 
be they for perſonage or otherwiſe neuer ſo comely and bewti- 
full, yet if they want their courtly habillements or at leaſtwiſe 
ſuch other apparell as cuſtome and ciuilitic haue ordained to co- 
uer their naked bodies, would be halfe aſhamed or greatly out of 
countenaunce to beſeen in that ſort,and perchancedo then thinke 
themſelues more amiable in eucry mans eye,when they be in their 
richeſt attire,ſuppoſe of ſilkes or tyſlewes & coſtly embroderies, 
then when they go in cloth or in any other plaine and {imple ap- 
parell . Euenſo cannot our vulgar Poeſie ſhe it (elfe either gal- 
Jant or gorgious,if any lymme beleft naked and bare and not clad 
in his kindly clothes and coulours;fuch as may conuey them ſom- 
what out. of ſ1ght , thatis from the common courſe of ordinary 
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ſpeach and capacitie of the vulgar mdgement, and yet being arti- 
fally handled mult needes yeld it much more bewtieand com- 
mendation . This ornament we ſpeake of1s giuen to it by figures 
and figuratiue ſpeaches , which be the flowers as it were and cou- 
lours that a Poct ſetteth vpon his language by arte, as the embro- 
derer doth his ſtone and perle , or paſſements of gold ypon the 
ſtuffe of a Princely garment,or as th'excellent painter beſtoweth 
the rich Orient coulours ypon his table of pourtraite : ſo neuer- 
theleſſeas 1f the ſame coulours in our arte of Poecſie ( as well asin 
thoſe other mechanicall artes ) be not well tempered , or not well 
layd, or be vſed in exceſle , or neuer ſolitle diſordered or miſpla- 
ced,they not onely g1ne it no maner of grace at all , but rather do 
disfigure the ſtuffe and ſpill the whole workmanſhip taking a- 
way all bewtie and good liking fromit, no leſſethen if the crim- 
ſon tainte, which ſhould be laid vpon a Ladies lips,or right in the 
center of her cheekes ſhould by ſome ouerſight or miſhap beap- 
plied to her forhead or chinne, 1t would make(ye would ſay)but a 
very ridiculous bewtic , wherfore the chief prayſe and cunning of 
our Poet is in the diſcreet vſing of his figures , as theskilfull pain- 
ters is in the good conueyance of his coulours and ſhadowing 
traits of his penſ1ll , with a deleQable varietie, by all meaſure and 
ſt proportion,and in places molt aptly to be beſtowed. 


CHAP, 11. 
How ovrr writin in1ſpeaches pablike ouTht tobe fignratine, 
an if they be not doe greatly d1/orace the cauſe and 
purpoſe of the [peaker and writer. 


Ve as it hath bene alwayes reputed a great fault to vſe figura- 

tiuc ſpeaches fooliſhly and indiſcretly,{o is it eſteemed noleſle 
an imperfeRtion in mans vtterance , to haue none vſe of figure at 
all , ſpecially in our writing, and ſpeaches publike , making them 
but as our ordinary talke, then which nothing can be more vnſa- 
uourte and farre from all ciuilitie . Trememberin the firſt yeare 
of Queenes Maries raigne a Knight of Yorkſhire was choſen 
ſpeaker of the Parliament , a good gentleman and wiſe', in the 
affaires of his ſhire, and not vnlearned in the lawes of the Realme, 
but as well for ſome lack of his tecth, as for want of language no- 
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thing well ſpoken, which at that time and buſineſſe was moſt be- 
hooffull for him to haue bene : this man after he had made his 
Orationto the Queene ; which ye know is of courſe to be done 
at the firlt aſſembly ofboth houſes ; a bencher of the Temple 
both well learned and very eloquent , returning from the Par- 
liament houſe asked another gentleman his frend how he liked 
M.Speakers Oration:mary quoth th'other, methinks Iheard not 
a better alehouſe taletold.this ſeuen yeares . This happened be- 
cauſe the good old Knight made no difference betweene an Ora- 
£10n or publikeſpeach to be deliuered to thieare of a Princes Ma- 
teltieand (tate ofa Realme , then he would haue done of an ordi- 
nary tale to be told at his table in thecountrey , wherein all men 
know the oddes is very great . And though graue and wiſe coun- 
ſcllours in their conſultations doe not vie much ſuperfluous clo- 

uence , andalſo in their iudiciall hearings do much miſlike al! 

cholaſticall rhetoricks : yet in ſucha caſe as it may be ( and as this 
Parliament was ) if the [ord Chancelour of England or Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury himſelfe were to ſpeake , he ought to doe1t 
cunningly and eloquently , which can not be without the vie of 
figures :and neuertheleſſenone 1mpeachment or blemiſh to the 
grauitie of their perſons or of the cauſe : wherein I report me to 
the that knew Sir Nicho/as Bacon Lord keeper of the great Seale, 
or the now Lord Treaſorer of England,and haue bene conuerſant 
with their ſpeaches made in the Parliament houſe & Starrecham- 
ber . From whoſe lippes IThauc ſeenc to proccede more graue and 
naturall eloquence , then from all the Oratours of Oxford or 
Canbeidinbut all is as it is handled,and maketh no matter whe- 
ther the ſame eloquence be naturall to.them or artificiall (though 
I thinke rather naturall} yet were they knowen to be learned and 
not vnskilfall of carte, when they were yonger men:and as lear- 
ning andarte teacheth a {chollar to ſpeake, ſo doth it alſo teach a 
counſellour,and aſwell an old man as a yong.and a man in autho- 
ritie,aſiyell as a private perſon,and a pleader aſwell as a preacher, 
cuery man after his fort and calling as beſt becommeth : and that 
ſpeach which becommeth one,doth nat become another, for ma- 
' ners of ſpeaches,ſome ſerue to work in excefle,ſome in mediocri- 
tic, ſome to graue purpoſes , ſome to light , ſome to be ſhort and 
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bricf,fome to be long,ſometo ſtirrevp affetons , ſome to pacific 
and appeaſe them;andtheſe common defpiſers of good vtterance, 
Which reſteth altogether in figuratiue ſpeaches , Tein well vſed 
whether it comeby nature or by arte or by exerciſe, they be but 
certarne groſle ignorance of whom it is truly ſpoken /crentia non 
habet inimicum n:frignorantem . I have come to the Lord Keeper Sir 
Niche. Bacon, & tound him fittingin his gallery alone with the 
works of 2:int:l:;an before him, in deede he was a molt eloquent 
man,and of rarelearning and wiſedome , as cuer I knew England 
to breed , andonethat.ioyed as much in learned men and men of 
good witts . A Knight ofthe Queenes priuie chamber , once 1n- 
treated a noble woman of the Court, being in great fauour about 
her Maieſtic (toth'intent to remoue her from a certaine diſplea- 
ſure, hich by {1niſter opinion ſhehad conceiued againſta gentle- 
man his friend) that it would pleaſe her to heare him ſpeake in his 
own cauic.& not to codene him ypon his aduerſaries report: God 
forbid ſaid ſhe;he is to wiſe for me totalke with ,lethim goe and 
ſatisfic ſuch a man naming him : why quoththe Knight againe, 
had your Ladyſhip rather hearea man talke like a foole or like a 
wiſe man? This was becauſe the Lady was a litle peruerſe,and not 
diſpoſed to reformeher ſelfe by hearing reaſon , which none 0- 
ther can ſo well beate into the ignorant head, as the well ſpoken 
and eloquent man. And becauſeI am fo farre waded into this 
diſcourſcof cloquenceand figuratiue fpeaches,T will tell you what 
hapned on a tumemy ſelfe being preſent when certaine DoRours 
of theciuil law were heard in alitigious cauſe betwixt a man and 
his wife : before a great Magiſtrat who (as they cantell that knew 
him)was aman very well learned and graue,but ſomewhat ſowre, 
and of no plauſible ytterance-the gentlemans chaunce, was to ſay: 
my Lord the ſimple woman 1s not ſo much to blame as her lewde 
abbettours , who by violent perſwaſions hauelead her into this 
wilfulneſſe.Quoth the iudge,what neede ſuch cloquent termes in 
this place,the gentleman replicd,doth your Lordſhip miſlike the 
terme,['v:0/2nt ]& me thinkes I ſpeake it to great purpoſe:for Iam 
ſure ſhe would neuer haue done it,but by force of perſwaſton: & if 
erſwaſtos were not very violent,tothe mindeof manit could not 
= wrought o ſtrige an effe&t as we read that it did once 1n e-E- 
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ypt, & would haue told the whole tale at large,if che Magiſtrate 
icoepaiind it ouer very pleaſantly . Now totell you the whole 
matter as the gentlemi inteded,thus it was. There came into e/£- 
pt a notable Oratour , whoſe name was Hege/ias who inueyed 
4 much againſt the incomodities of this tranſitory life, & ſo high- 
ly commended death the diſpatcher of all euils; as a great number 
of his hearers deſtroyed themſclues, fome with weaps, ſome with 
oyſoni , others by drowning and hanging themſelues to be r1d 
out ofthis vale of miſery, in ſo much as it was feared leaſt many 
moe of the people would haue miſcaried by occaſion of his per- 
ſwaſions , it king Pro/2me had not made a puvlicke proclamation, 
that the Oratour ſhould auoyde the countrey,and ro more be al- 
lowed to ſpeakein any matter . Whether now perſwaſtons, may 
not be ſaid violent and forcible to ſimple myndes in fpeciall, Lre- 
ferre it to all mens 1udgements thatheare the ſtory. At leaſt wazes, 
I finde this opinion,confirmed by a pretie deuiſe or embleme that 
Luciame alleageth he ſaw in the pourtrait of Hercales within the 
Citic of Marſcills in Prouence : where they had figured a luitic 
old man with a long chayne tyed by one end at his tong.by the 0- 
ther endat the peoples cares , who- [tood a farre of and ſeemed to 
be drawen to him by the force of that chayne faſtned to his tong, 
as who would fay,by force of his perſ[waſions . And to ſhew more 
plainly that. eloquence is of great force ( and not as many men 
thinke amiſle)the propertic and gift of yong men onely , but ra- 
ther of old men,and a thing which better becom1neth hory haires 
then beardleſſe boyes, they ſeeme to ground it vpon this reaſon: 
age(ſay oy and moſt truly)brings experience, experience brin- 
geth wiſedome, long life yeldes long vie and much exerciſe of 
ſpeach,exerciſe and cuſtome with wiſedome,make an aſſured and 
volluble vtterance:ſois it that old men more then any other ſort 
ſpeake moſt grauely,wiſely,aſfuredly,and plauſibly , which partes 
arcall that can berequired in perfite eloquence, and fo in all deli- 
berations of importance where counſellours areallowed freely to 
opyneGclhey their coceits, good perſwafion is noleſſe requiſite 
then ſpeach it ſeclfe: for in great purpoſes to ſpeake and not to be 
able or likely to perſwade, is a vayne thing: now let vs returne 
backe to ſay more of this Pocticall ornament. 
| CHAP. 
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CHAP. 111. | 
How ornament Poeticall is of two ſortes according to the 
double vertue and efficacie of figures. 

His ornament then is of two fortes, one to ſatisfie & delight 

th'care onely by a goodly outward ſhew ſet vpon the matter 
with wordes , and ſpeaches ſmothly and tunably running : ano- 
ther by certaine intendments orſence of ſuch wordes & ſpeaches 
inwardly working a ſtirre to themynde : that firſt qualitie the 
Greeks called Enarg:a,of this word argos,becauſe it geueth a glo- 
rious luſtre and light.This latter they called Energia of ergon, be- 


cauſe it wrought with a ſtrong and vertuous operation; and fi- 


gure breedeth them both, ſome ſeruing to giue gloſſe onely to a 
language,fome to geue it efhcacie by ſence, and fo by that meanes 
ſome of them ſcrueth'eare onely, ſome ſerus theconcert onely and 
not th'carc: there be of them alſo that ſeruc both turnes as comms 
ſcruitours appointed forth'one and th'other purpoſe, which ſhal- 
be hercatter ſpoken of in place: but becauſe we haue alleaged be- 
fore that ornament is but the good or rather bewtifull habite of 
languageand ſtle,and fguratiue ſpeaches the mſtrument where- 
with we burniſh our language Elhioning itto this or that mea- 
ſure and proportion,whence finally reſulteth a long and continu- 
all phraſe or maner of writing or ſpeach , which we call by the 
name of /?:/e : we wil firſt ſpeake olngieneain of [tile,laſtly of 
fhgure,and declaretheir vertue and differences , andalſo their vic 
and beſt application,8 what portion in exornation cuery of them 
bringeth to the bewtifying of this Arte. 


CHAP. 1111, 
Of Language. 


Peach is not naturall to man ſauing for his onely habilitie to 
{peake,and that he is by kinde apt to vtter all his conceits with 
ſounds and voyces diverſified many maner of wayes , by meanes 
of the many & fit inſtruments he hath by nature to that purpoſe, 
as a broad and voluble tong,thinne and mouable lippes, teeth cus 
and not ſhagged,thick ranged,a round vaulted pallate, and along 
throte,belidesan excellent capacitic of wit that waketh him more 
dſciplinable and imitatiue then any —_ creature : then as to the 
Yo, 
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formeand ation ofhis ſpeach,it commeth to him by arte & tea- 
ching,and by vſc or exerciſe. But after a ſpeach 1s fully faſhioned 
to the common vnderſtanding,& accepted by conſent of a whole 
countrey & nati5git is called a Jlanguage,& receaucth none allow- 
ed alteration,but by extraordinary occaſions by little & little,as it 
were inſenſibly bringing in of many corruptios that creepe along 
with the time: of all which matters, we haue morelargely ſpoken 
in our bogkes of the originals and pedigree of the Engltth tong, 
Then when I fay language, I meane the ſpeach wherein the Poct 
or maker writeth be it Greek or Latine,or as our caſe is the vulgar 
Engliſh, & when it is peculiar vnto acountrey it is called the mo- 
ther ſpeach of that people : the Greekes terme it 14ioma: ſo 15 ours 
at this day the Norman Englith.Before the Conquelt of the Nor- 
mans it was.the Angleſaxon,and before that the Britiſh, which as 
ſome will,is at this day , the Walſh , or as others aftirme the Cor- 
nith : Ifor my part thinke neither of both,as they be now ſpoken 
and ponounced . This part in our maker or Poet muſt be heedy- 
ly looked vnto,that it be naturall, pure, and the moſt vſuall of all 
his countrey : and for the ſame purpoſe rather that which is ſpo- 
ken in the kings Court, or m the good townes and Cities within 
theland , then in the marches and frontiers , or in port townes, 
where ſtraungers haunt for traffike ſake , or yet in Vniuerſities 
where Schollers vſe much pecuilh affeation of words out of the 
prunatiue languages , or finally, in any vplandith village or cor- 
ner of a Realme,where is no reſort but of poore rufticall or ynci- 
uill people: neither ſhall he follow the ſpeach of acraftes rzanor 
carter,or other of the inferiour ſort , though he be inhabitant or 
bred in the belt towne and Citie in this Realme, for ſuch perſons 
doc abuſe good ſpeaches by ſtrange accents or ill ſhapen ſoundes, 
and falſe ortographie . But he ſhall foHow generally the better 
brought vp ſort , ſuch as the Greckes call charientes] men cull 
and graciouſly bchauoured and bred.Our maker therfore at theſe 
dayes ſhall not follow Pers plowmun nor Gower nor Lydgate nor 
yet Chaxcer, for their language is nowout of vſe with vs: neither 
ſhall hetake the tormes of Northern-men,ſuch as they vſcin day- 
ly talke,whether they benoble men or gentlemen, or of their beſt 
darkes all isa matter : norineffc& any fpeach vſed beyond the 
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riuer of Trent, though no man can deny but thattheirs is the pu- 
rer Engliſh Saxon at this day , yet it isnot_ ſo Courtly nor ſo.cur- 
rant as our Southerne Engliſh is, no moreis thefar Weſterne mis 
ſpeach : ye ſhall therfore take the vſuall ſpeach of the Court , and 
that of London and the ſhires lyzng about London within 1x. 
myles,and not much aboue. I ſay not this but that in cuery ſhyre 
of England there be gentlemen and others that ſpeakebut ſpecial - 
ly write as good Southerne as we of Middleſex or Surrey do, but 
not the common people of cuery ſhire, to whom the gentlemen, 
and alſo their learnedclarkes do for the moſt part condeſcend, but 
herein we are already ruled by th'Engliſh DiRtionaries and other 
bookes written by learned men , and therefore it needeth none 0- 
ther direion in that behalfe. Albeit peraduenture ſome ſmall ad- 
monition be not impertinent., for we finde.in our Engliſh wri- 
ters many wordes and {peaches amendable, & ye ſhallſee in ſome 
many inkhorne termes ſo 1ll affefted brought in by men of lear- 
ning az. preachers and ſchoolemaſters:and many {traunge termes 
of other languages. by. Secretaries and Marchaunts and trauai- 
Jours, and. many darke wordes and not yſuall nor well founding, 
though they be dayly ſpoken 1n Court . Wherefore great heed 
muſt be taken by our maker in this point that his choiſe be good. 
And peraduenture the writer hereof bein that behalfe no leſle 
faultie then any other , vſing many {traunge and vnaccuſto- 
med wordes and borrowed from other languages : and in that 
reſpet him ſelfe no mecte Magiſtrate to retorme the ſame - 
errours in any other perſon. , but ſince he 1s not vnwilling to 
acknowledge his. owne fault , and can the better tell how to 
amend it , he may ſceme a more excuſable correQour of other 
mens : he intendeth therefore for an indifferent way and vni- 
uerſa]l benefite to taxe him felfe firſt and before any others. 

Theſe be words vſed by th'author in this preſent treatiſe, /cx2tre 
ficke,but with ſome reaſon.for it auſwereth the word mechanical, 
which no other word could haue done ſo properly , for when hee 
ſpake of ll artificers which reſt cither in ſcience orin handy craft, 
it followed neceſlarilic that /&entifigze ſhould be coupled with 
»echanicall: or elsneither of both to hauc beneallowed, but in 
their places: aman of ſcience liberall,and a handicrafts man,which 
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had not beneſocleanly a ſpeech as the other 12aior-domo: in truth 
this word is 9a of the Spaniard and /talian , and therefore 
new and not yſuall, but to them that are acquainted with the af- 
fares of Court : and ſo for his iolly magnificence ( as this caſe is) 
may beaccepted among Courtiers,for whom this is ſpecially writ- 
ten. A man might haue ſaid in ſteadeof MMarr-d-meo , the French 
word ( maiitre dhoſtell) but ilfauouredly , .or the right Engliſh 
word ( Lord Steward.) But me thinks for my owne opinion this 
word Maior-domo though he beborrowed,is more acceptable tha 
any of the reſt, other men may 1udge otherwiſe. Po/rtren,this word 
alſo 15 receiued from the Frenchmen , but at this day vſuall in 
Court and with all good Secretaries:and cannot finde an Engliſh 
word to match him,for to haue laid a man politique, hadnot bene 
ſo wel: bicauſe intrueth that had bene no more than to haue ſaid a 
ciuil perſon. Polrtien 1s rather a ſurueyour.of caulitic than ciuil, & 
a publique miniſter or Counſeller inthe ſtate. Ye haue alſo this 
worde { ondyitt, a French word,but well allowed of vs, and long 
fince yſuall , it ſoundes ſomewhat morethan this word (leading ) 
for it is applied onely to the leading of a Captaine,and not as a lit- 
tleboy ſhould leadeablinde man , therefore moreproper to the 
caſe when he ſaide, conduit of whole armies : ye finde alſo this 


word 1drome, takenfrom the Greekes, yet ſermng aptly, when a 


man wanteth-to expreſle ſo much vnles it be intwo words,which 
ſurpluſſageto auorde, we areallowed to draw in other words ſin- 


gle, andaſmuch fignificatiue: this word fomficatime is borrowed 


of the Latine and French, but:to vs brought in firſt by ſome No- 
ble-mans Secretaric,as Ithinke, yet doth ſo well ſeructheturne,as 


1t could not now be ſpared : and many more like vſurped Latine 


and French words : as, 4ethode,methodicall,placation, funtton, af- 
ſubrilmg ,refming compendions,prolixe,figuratme, inuergle . A terme 
borrowed of our common Lawyers. preſſion, alſo a new terme, 
but well expreſſing the matrer,and more thanour Englith word. 
Theſe at, 5 N umerous, numeroſitee, metricall, harmonicall, but 
they cannot be refuſed,ſpecially in this place for deſcription of the 
arte. Alſo ye finde theſe words, penetrate, penerrable , indegmiie, 
which I cannot ſee how we may ſpare them,whatſocuer fault wee 
fiade with Ink-horae termes : for our ſpeach wanteth ty” to 
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fuch-ſence ſo well to be ved : yet in iteade of indegnitie, yee hauc 
vnworthineſle: and for penetrate , wemay ſay peerce, and that a 
French terme alſo,or &roche, or enter into with violence, but not 
ſo well ſounding as pezetrate . Item,/avagefor wilde : 0b/exre, for 
darke. Item theſe words,dec/mationgdelineation.dmention, are ſcho- 
laſticall termes in deede,and yet very proper . But peraduenture 
(&T could bring a reaſon for it) many other like words borrowed 
out ofthe Latin and French, were not ſo well to be allowed by vs, 
as theſe words,andaciousfor bold:facundirietor eloquence: egregs- 
o45for greator notable:mplcte,for repleniſhed : attemprat , tor at- 
tempt : comparrble , for agreeable innature, and many more . But 
herein the noble Poct Horace hath ſaid inoughto ſatisfie vs all in 
theſc few verſes. 
HMulta renaſtentur que iam cecidere cadent g, 
Due nunc ſunt in honore vocabula ſivolet v/us 
© uem penes arbitruum eft & vis & norma loquends, 
Which Thaue thus engliſhed, but nothing with ſo good grace;nor 
ſo briefly as the Poet wrote. 
Many a word yfalne ſpalleft ariſe 
And (uch as now bene held m hieft priſe 
Willfall as faſt, when uſe and cuſtome will 
Onely umpiers of ſpeach, for force and skill.. 


(CHAP. Y. 
Of Sule.. 


Tile 1s a conſtant & continuall phrafe or tenour of ſpeaking 

and writing, extending to the whole tale or proceſle of the 
poemeor hiſtorie, and not properly to any peece or member of a 
tale: butis of words ſpeeches and ſentences together, a certaine 
contriued forme and qualitie,many times naturall to the writer, 
many tunes his peculier by cle&ion and arte,and ſuch as cither he 
keepeth by skill,or holdeth on by ignorance, and will not or per- 
aduenture cannoteaſily alter into any other . So we ſay that Cice- 
roes {tile,and Sa/zfts were not one, nor Ceſars and Limes, nor Ho- 
mers and Heſiodzs,nor Herodotus and T hencidides nor Furmides & 
Ariſtophones, nor Eraſmus and Budexs files, And becauſe this 
continuall courſe and manner of writing or ſpeech ſheweth the 
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matter and diſpoſition of the writers minde , more than one or 
few words or ſentences can ſhew, therefore there be that haue cal- 
led ſtile, the image of man [ments charatter} for man 15 but his 
minde,and as his minde is tempered and qualified, fo are his ſpee- 
ches andlanguage at large, and his inward conccits bethe mettall 
of his minde,and his manner of vtterancethe very warp.& woofe 
of his conceits,more plaine,or buſic and intricate,or otherwiſe af- 
feed aiterthe rate . Moſt men ſay:that not any one point in all 
Phiſiognomy 1s ſo certaine, as toiudge a mans manners by his eye: 
but more aſſuredly in mine.opinion,by his dayly maner of ſpeech 
and.ordinary writing. For if the man be graue,his ſpeech and ſtile 
16 grauetif [1 zht-headed , his ſtile and language alfo light : if the 
minde be haughtie and hoate,theſpeech and file is alſo vehement 
and ſtirring; if it becolde and temperate;theſtile is alſo very mo- 
deſt: ifit be humblc,or baſe and mecke,ſo is alſo the language and 
ſtile. And yet peraduenture not altogether ſo,but that cucry mans 
Kile ts for the molt pare og to the matter andſubic&t of the 
writer,or ſo ought to be,and conformable thereunto. The againe 
may it be ſaid as wel , that men doochuſe their ſubiefs according 
to the mettal of their minds, & therfore a high minded man chu- 
ſeth him high & lofty matter to write of. The baſecourage;matter 
baſe & lowe,the meane & modeſt mind,meane & moderate mat- 
ters after the rate. Howſocuer it be, we fandethat vnder theſe three 
prigcipall coplexi6s(if I may with leaueſo terme the)high,meane 
and baſe ſtile,there be contained many other humors or qualities 
of {tile,as theplaine and obſcure, the rough and ſmoth , the facill 
and hard , the plentifull and barraine, the rude and eloquent, the 
ſtrong and feeble, the vehement and cold files, all which in their 
cuill areto be rcformed, andthe good to be kept and vicd . But 
__— haucthe ſtile decent & comely it-behooueth the ma- 
er or Poct tofollow thenature of his ſubicR, that is ifhis matter 
be ighandloftie that the ſtile be ſo to,if meane,the ſtilealſo to be 
meane if baſe, the ſtile humble and baſe accordingly : and they 
that do otherwiſe vicit, applying to meane matter, hic and loftic 
ſiſe,and to hie matters, ſtile eyther meane or baſe, and to the baſe 
patters,the meane or hie ſhe, do vtterly diſgrace their pocſic and 
{hew themſclues nothing $skilfull w their arte, nor having regard 
to 
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to the decencie, which is the chiefe praiſe of any writer . There- 
fore toridde all louers of learning from that errour,T will as necre 
as I can ſet downe, which matters be hie and loſtie, which be but 
meane,and which be low and baſe ;to the intent the ſtiles may be 
faſhioned to the matters, and keepe their decorum and good pro- 
portion in euery reſpect : I am not ignorant that many good 
clerkes be contrary to mine opinion , and ſay that the loftic [tyle 
may bedecently vſed in ameaneand baſe ſubie& & contrariwile, 
which I doin parte acknowledge,but witha reaſonable qualifica- 
tion. For Homer hath fo vicd it in his trifling worke of Batra- 
chomporzachia:that is 1n his treatiſe of the warre betwixt the frogs 
and the mice, Yrgl alfoin his #ncolickes , and in his georgrcks, 
whereof the one 1s counted meane, the other baſe, that 1s the hu 
bandmans diſcourſes and the ſhepheards, but hereuntoſerueth a 
reaſon in my {imple conceite: for firſt to that trifling poeme of 
Homer,though thefrog and the mouſe be but litle and ridiculous 
beaſts, yet to treat of warreis an high ſubieandathing in euery 
reſpe&terrible and daungerous to them that it alights-on : and 
therefore of lcarned dutie asketh martiall grandiloquence, if it be 
ſet foorth in his kind and nature of warre,cuen betwixt the baſeſt 
creatures that can bemagined: ſo alſo is the Ante or piſmire, and 
they be but little creeping things, not perfe®t beaſts, but es, or 
wormes : yet in deſcribing their nature & inſtin,and their man- 
ner of life approchingto the forme of a common-welth, and their 
properties not vnlike to the vertues of moſt excellent gouernors 
and captaines, it asketh a more maieſtic of ſpeach then would the 
deſcription of any other beaſtes life or nature, and perchance of 
many matters perteyning vnto the baſer ſort of men , becauſe it 
rcſembleth the hiſtorie of a cmuill regiment , and of themall the 
chiefeand moſt principall which is AZonarchie:ſo alſo in his bxco- 
licks, which are but paſtorall ſpeaches and the baſeſt of any other 
poeme in their owne proper nature: Yrg:# vicd a ſomewhat 
ſ.velling ſhle when he came to infinuate the birth of 74zreellns 
heireapparant to the Emperour eAzguſtzs , as child to his liſter, 
aſpiring by hope and greatnes of the houſe,to the ſucceſſion of the 
Empire, and eſtabliſhment thereof in that familie : whereupon 
Vrrgillcould do no lefle then to vic ſuch _ of ſtile, wharſo» 
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euer condition the poeme were of and this was decent, & no faule 
orblemiſh,to confound thetennors of the {tiles for that cauſe.Bue 
now when Iremember me againe that this Eg/ogee, (for I haue 
read it ſomewhere) was conceived by Oftaxian th'Emperour to 
be written to the honour of Polkoa citizen of Rome,& of no great 
nobilitic, the ſame was miſhked againe as an implicatiue , no- 
thing decent nor proportionable to Po/o his fortunes and cal- 
ling , in which reſpe& I might ſay likewiſe the ſtile was not tobe 
fuck as if it had bene for the Emperours owne honour , and thoſe 
of the bloud imperiall , then which ſubieR there could not be a- 
mong the Romane writers an higher nor grauer to treat vpon : ſo 
can I not beremoued from mine opinion, but ſtill me thinks that 
un all decencie the {tile ought to conforme with the nature of the 
ſubic , otherwiſe if a writer will ſceme toobſerue no decor mn at 
all,nor paſſe how he faſhion his tale to his matter , who doubteth 
but he may in thelighteſt cauſeſpeakelike a Pope , & in the gra- 
uelt matters prate like a parrat,& finde wordes & phrafes ynough 
to ſcrue both turnes,and neither of themcommendably , tor nei- 
ther is all that may be written of Kings and Princes ſuch as ought 
to keepea high ſtile,nor all that may be written vpon a ſhepheard 
to keepe the low,but according to the matter reported, if that be 
of Makes baſe nature: for cuery pety pleaſure, and vayne de- 
light of a king are not to accompted high matter for the height 
ofhis eſtate,but meane and perchaunce very baſe and vile : nor ſo 
a Poet or hiſtoriographer , could decently with a high ſtile re- 
porte the vanities of Nero , the ribaudries of Cahga/a,theidlenes 
of Domitian,& the riots of Helio gabalus.But well the magnanimi- 
ticand honorable ambition of Ce/ar, the proſperities of 4#94- 
ſtus,the grauitic of T uherins,the bountic of 7 rarare.the wiſedome 
of eAurehms, and generallyall that which concerned the higheſt 
honours of Emperours, their birth, alliaunces , gouernement, ex<« 
ploits in warreand peace , and other publike affaires: for they be 
matter ſtately and high , and require a ſtileto be lift vp and ad- 
uaunced by choyſe of wordes,phrafes,ſentences,and figures,high, 
loftic,eloquent,8& magnifik in proportion : ſo be the meane mat- 
ters,to be caried withall wordes and fpeaches of ſmothneſle and 
pleaſant moderation , & finally the baſe things to be holden with- 
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jn their teder,by a low,myld,and fample maner of vtterance, cree- 
ping ratherithen clyming,& marching rather then mounting vp+ 
wardes,with the wings of the ſtately ſubic&s and (tile. 
CHAP. YL. 
Of the high,low, and meane ſubiett. 

He matters therefore that concerne the Gods and diuine 

things arc higheſt of all other to be couched in writing, next 
to them the noble geſts and great fortunes of Princes, and theno- 
table accidets of time,as the greateſt affaires of war & peace ,thelſe 
beall high ſubieRtes, and therefore are deluercd ouer tothe Pocts 
Hymmck &hiſtoricall who be occupied either im diuinelaudes,or 
in herorcallreports:the meane matters be thoſe that c6cerne meane 
men.their life and buſines,as lawyers, gentlemen,and marchants, 
good houſholders and honelt Citizens , and which ſound actther 
to matters of ſtate nor of warre , nor leagues,nor great alliances, 
but ſmatch all the common conuerſation , as of the cmiller and 
better ſort of men: the baſe and low matters be the doings of the 
comms artificer,ſeruinginan,yeoman,groome,husbandman,day- 
labourerſailer, ſhepheard, ſwynard , and fuch like of homely cal- 
hng , degree and bringing vp: ſo that in cuery of the ſayd three 
degrees not the ſelfe ſame vertues beegally to be prayſed nor the 
fame vices,cgally to be diſpraiſed,nor therr loues,mariages,quarels, 
contrats and other behauiours,be hike high nordo require to be 
ſet fourth with the likeſtile : but euery one in his degree and de- 
cencie, which made that all 5yrnes and hiſtories , and Tragedies, 
were written inthe high ſtile: all Comedies and Enterludes and 
other common Poeites of loues, and ſuch like in the meane ſtile, 
atl Eg/oges and paſtorall poemes in the low and baſe ſtile, other- 
wiſe they had bene vtterly difproporcioned : likewiſe for the ſame 
cauſe ſome phraſes and figures be onely peculiar to the high Nile, 
ſome to the baſeor meane,fome common to all three,as ſhalbede- 
clared more at large hereafter when we come to ſpeake of figure 
and phraſe: alſo ſome wordes and ſpeaches and ſentences doebe- 
come the high tile,that donot become th'other two. And contra- 
riwiſe,as ſhalbe ſaid when we talke of words and ſentences: final- 
ly ſome kinde of meaſure and concord, doc notbeſeeme the high 

tle, that well become the meane and low , as ie haue faid fpea- 
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king of concord and meaſure. But generally the high ſtile is dif 
graced and made fooliſh and ridiculous by all wordes affefed, 
counterfait, and puffed vp , as it werea windball carrying more 
countenance then matter,andcan not be better reſembled then to 
theſe midſommer pageants in London,where to make the people 
wonder areſet forth great and vgheGyants arching as if they 
werealiue,andarmed at all points, but within they are {tuffed full 
of browne paper and tow,which the ſhrewd boyes vnderpeering, 
do guilcfully diſcouer and turnec to a great: derifion : alſo all darke 
aide vnaccuſtomed wordes,or ruſticall and homely , and ſentences 
that hold too much of the mery & light,or infamous & vnſhame- 
faſt are to beaccounted of the ſame ſort, for ſuch ſpeaches become 
not Princes,nor greateltates, nor them that write of their doings 
to vtter or report and interminyle with the graue and weightic 
matters. 
CHAP. V11. 
Of Figures and figuratine fpeaches. 

| A Sfigures be the inſtruments of ornament in every language, 

fo be they alſo ina forte abuſes or rather treſpaſles in ſpeach, 
becauſc they paſle the ordinary limits of common vtterance , and 
be occupied of purpoſe to deceiue the care and alſo the minde, 
drawing it-from plainneſſeand fimplicitie to a certaine double- 
neſſe, whereby our talke is the more guilefull & abufing, for what 
cls is your Ietaphor but an inuerſion of ſence by tranſport ; your 
alkgorie by a duplicitic of meaning or diſſimulation ynder couert 
and darke intendments : one while ſpeaking obſcurely and inrid- 
dlecalled e/Emgma : another while by common prouerbe or A- 
dagecalled Parema : then by merry skoffe called /roma: then by 
bitter tawnt called Sarca/a25 : then by periphraſe or curcumlo- 
cution whenall might be ſaid in a word or two : then by incredi- 


ble compariſon ging credit, as by your Hype7bole, and many o- 


ther wates ſeeking to inueigle and appaſlionate the mind : which 
thing made the graue iudges ereopagztes (as ifind written) to 
forbid all manner of figuratiue ſpeaches to be vſed before them in 
their confiltorie of Tufkice , as meereUlluſions to the minde, and 
wrelters of vpright iudgement , ſaying that to allow ſuch manner 


of forraine & coulored talke to make the iudges affeRioned "oy 
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all one as if the carpenter before he began to ſquare his timber 
would makehis ſquire crooked: in ſo much as the ſtraite and vp- 
right mind ofa Judge is the very rule ofwltice till it be peruerted 
by afte&ion . This no doubt is true and was by them grauely 
conſidered : but in this caſe becauſe our maker or Poet is appoin- 
ted not for a mdge,but rather for apleader, and that of pleaſant & 
loucly cauſes and nothing perillous, ſuch as be thoſefor the triall 
of life, lhmme, or liuelyhood ; and before iudges neither ſowernor 
ſeuere , but in the care of princely dames , yong ladies, gentlewo- 
men and courtiers,beyng all for the moſt part. cither mecke of na- 
ture, or of pleaſant humour , and that all his abuſes tende but to 
diſpoſe the hearers to mirth and ſollace by.pleaſant conueyance 
FS, jr nous of ſpeach , they arenot intruth to beaccompted vices 
but for vertues in the poetical ſcience very.comendable.On the 0- 
ther fide,ſuchtreſpaſles in peach (whereof there be many)as geue 
dolour and di{liking to the eare & minde, by any foule indecencie 
or diſproportion of ſound, ficuation , or ſence; they be called and 
not without cauſe the vicious.parts orrather herelies of language: 
wherefore the matter reſteth much in the. definition and accep- 
tance of this word [{decorzms] for whatſocuer is ſo, cannot iuſtl 
be miſhked . Jn which reſpe& it may come to paſle that what the 
Grammarian ſctteth downe fora vicioſitee in ſpeach may become 
a yertue and no, vice,contrariwile his PSAS, 57 figure may fall 
intoa reprochfull fault ; the beſt and moſt aſlurcd remedy where- 
of 15, generally to follow the ſaying of Bias: ne quid nmzzs. So as in 
keeping meaſure, and not exceeding nor ſhewing any defe& in 
the vie of his figures , he caynot lightly, do amiſle, if he haue be- 
ſides (as that mult needes be/a ſpeciall regard toall cixxcumſtances 
of the perſon, place time.cauſeand purpoſehe hath in hand, which 
being well obſeruedit eaſily auordeth all the recited inconuenien- 
ces, and makethnow and then very vice goe for a formall yertue 
in the exerciſc of this Arte, | 
CHAP. W111. 
Sixe points ſet downe by our learned forefathers for agenerall re- 
giment of all good vtterance be ut by month or bywriting. 

Vt before there had bene yet any preciſe obſcruation madeot 
figuratiueſpeeches,the farlt learacdartificers of language con« 


S uj 


ſidered that the bewtic and good grace of vtterance reſted in no 
many pointes : and whatfocuer tranſgreſted thoſe lymits , they 
counted it for vitious ; and thereupon did ſet downe a manner of 
regiment in all ſpeech generally to be obſerucd,conſiſting in ſixe 
pointes. Firlt they ſaid that there ought to be kept a decent pro- 
iq" in our writings and {peach, which they termed Analogia. 
ondly,that it ought to be voluble ypon the tangue, and tuna- 
bleto the care,which they called 7 afis. Thirdly , that itwere not 
tcdioully long, but bricte and compendious, as the matter might 
beare, which they called Syromna.Fourthly, that it ſhould cary an 
orderly and good conltruttion,which they called Synthe/ss. Fiftly, 
that it ſhould be a ſound, proper and naturall ſpeach , which they 
called Cr:0/0g44. Sixtly,that it ſhould be liuely & ſtirring, which 
they called 7 79pzs. Soas it appeareth by this order of theirs, that 
no vice could becommitted 1n ſpeech, keeping within the bounds 
of that reſtraint. But fir, all wenn. by them very well concei- 
ued, there remayned a greater difficultic to know what this pro- 
portion, volubilitie,good conſtruction,& the reſt were, otherwiſe 
we could not be cuer the more relicucd. Ie was therefore of neceſ- 
fitic that a more curious and particular deſcription ſhould bee 
made of eucry manner of ſpeech,cither tranſgreſſing or agreein 
with their ſaid generall preſcripe . Whereupon it came to wr” 
that all the commendable parts of ſpeech were ſet foorth by the 


name of figures , and all the illaudable pu vnder the name of 


vices ,or viciolities, of both which it 


bee ſpoken in their 
places. 


| CHAP. 1X. 
How the Greeks firit,and afterward the Latines junented 
new names for enery figure,which this Author 


6s alſo enforcedto doo m his vulgar, 
He Greekes were a happy people for the freedome & liberty 


L oftheir language,becaulc 1t was allowed the toinutt any new 
namethat they liſted and to pecce many words together to make 
of them one entire. much more fignificatiue than the ſingle word. 
Soamong other things did they to their figuratiue ſpeeches deuilſc 
Certanenames . The Latine came ſomewhat behind themn that 
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pointand for wantof conuenient ſingle wordes toexpreſle that 
which the Greeks could do by cobling many words together,they 
werefaine to vſethe Greckes ſtill, cl after many yeares that the 
learned Oratours and good Grammarians among the Romaines, 
as Ctcero, Varro, Duintilian,& others ſtrained themſclues to gue 
the Greeke wordes Latin names , and yet nothing ſoapt and fitty. 
The ſame courſeare wedriuen to follow in this deſcription, fince 
weare enforced to cull out for the vie of our Poct or maker all 
the moſt commendable figures . Now to make them knowen (as 
behoueth)either we mult do it by tH'originall Greeke name or by 
the Latine,or by our owne . But when I conſider to what ſort of 
Readers I write, & how ill faring the Greeke terme would ſound 
in the Engliſh eare,then alſo how ſhort the Latines come to ex- 
preſle manie of the Greeke originals . Finally,how well our lan- 
guage ſerueth to ſupplie the full ſignification of them both, I haue 
thought it no leſle lawful, yea peraduenture vnder licence of the 
learned, more laudable to vſc our ownenaturall , if they be well 
choſen,and of proper ſ12mification,than to borrow theirs. So ſhall 
not our Englith Poets,though they be to ſceke of the Greeke and: 
Latin languages, lament for lack of knowledge ſufficient to the 
purpoſe of this arte. And in caſeany of theſe new Engliſh names 
giuen by me to any figure,thall happen to offend. I pray that the 
learned will beare with me and to thinke the ſtraungeneſle there- 
of proceedes but of noueltie and diſaquaintance with our cares, 
which in proceſle of tyme , and by cuſtome will frame very well: 
and ſuch others as are not learned in the primitiue languages , if 
they happen to hit vpon any new name of myne{fo ridiculous in 
their opinion )as may moue them to laughter,let ſuch perſons,yet 
aſſure themſclues that fuch names go as neare as may be to their 
originals, or els ſcrue better to the purpoſe of the figure then the 
very originall,reſcruing alwayes , that fuch new name ſhould not 
be yvnpleaſant inour vulgar nor harth vpon the tong : and where 
it ſhall happen otherwiſe, that it may oleaſe the reader to thinke 

that hardly any other name in our Englith could be found tc 

ſerue the turne better. Agaime if to auoid the hazard of this blame ' | 
I ſhould haue kept the Greek or Laein ſtill it would haue appea- 

reda little too ſcholaſlicall for our makers, and apeece of worke * 
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more fit for clerkes then for Courtiers for whoſe inſtruQtion this 
trauaile is taken : and if I ſhould haue left out both the Greeke 
and Latine name,and put innoneof our owneneither : well per- 
chance mighe the rule of the hgure haue bene ſet downe , but no 
conuecnient name to hold him 1n memory . It was therfore expe- 
dient we deuiſcd for eucry figure of importance his vulgar name, 
and to 1oynethe Greeke or Latine originall with them; after that 
ſort much better ſatisfying aſwel the vulgar as the learnedIearner, 
and alſo the authors owne purpoſe, which is to make ofa ruderi- 
mer,a learned and a Courtly Poet. 


(HAP.-X. 
A aunſion of figures and how they ſerue inexornation 
of language. 


Nd becauſe our chiefe purpoſe herein is for the learning of 
Ladies and young Gentlewomen, or idle Courtiers , defirous 
to become skilful.in their owne mother tongue, and for their pri- 
uate recreation to makenow &then ditties of pleaſure, thinkin 
for our partenone other ſcienceſo fit for them &the place as that 
which teacheth beax ſemblant,the chiefe profeſſis aſwell of Cour. 
ting as of pocſic:{ince to ſuch manner of mindes nothing is more 
comberſome then tedious doctrines and ſchollarly methodes of 
diſcipline, we haue in our owne conceit deuiſed anew and itrange 
modell of this arte,fitter to pleaſe the Court then the ſchoole,and 
yet not vnneceſlarie for all ſuch as be willing themſelues to be- 
come good makers in the yulgar , or to be able toiudge of other 
mens makings : wherefore,intending to follow the courſe which 
we hauc begun,thus we ſay: that though the language of our Po- 
et or maker bcing pure & clenly,& not diſgraced by ſuch vicious 
arts as haue bene Lars remembred in the Chapter of language, 
c ſufficiently pleaſing and commendablefor the ordinarie vſe of 
| pond 3 yetis not the fame ſo well appointed for all purpoſes of 
the excellent Poet, as when it is gallitly arrayed in all his colours 
which figure can ſet ypon it, therefore weare now further to de- 
termine of figures and figuratiue ſpeeches . Figuratiue ſpeech is a 
noueltic of language cuidently ( and yet not Alardly) eſtranged 
from the ordinaric habite and manner of our dayly talke and wri- 
| ting 
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ting and figure it ſelfeis a certaineliuely or good grace ſet vpon 
wordes,ſpecaches and ſentences to ſome purpoſe and not in vaine, 
giving them ornament or efficacte by many maner of alterations 
in ſhape, in ſounde , and alſo m ſence, ſometimeby way of fur- 
pluſage,ſometime by defe,ſometime by diſorder,or mutation,& 
alſo by putting into ourſpeaches more pitheand ſubſtance , ſab. 
nilitie, quickneſle, efhcacieor moderation, in thisor that ſort tu- 
ning and tempring them, by amplification , abridgemet, opening, 
cloling, enforcing,meekening or otherwiſe diſpoſing them tothe 
beſt purpoſe: whereupon the learned clerks who haue writte me- 
thodically of this Arte inthe two maſter languages , Greeke and 
Latine , hauc ſorted all their figures into three rankes, and the firſt 
they beſtowed vpon the Poet onely : the ſecond vpon the Poet 
and Oratour indiffterently:the thin ypon the Oratour alone. And 
that firſt ſort of figures dorh {erueth'carconely and may be there- 
fore called 2Ar1-4lar : your ſecond ſerues the conceit onely and 
not th'eare,and may be called /#x/ab/e, not ſenſible nor yet ſenten- 
tious : your third ſort ſerucs as well th'careas the conceit and may 
be called /ententions figures, becauſe not only they properly apper- 
reinetofull ſentences, for bewtifying them with a currant & plea- 
ſant numeroſitic,but alſo giuing them efficacie, and enlarging the 
whole matter beſides with copious amplifications . I doubt not 
but ſome buſie carpers willſcorne at my new deuiſed termes: au- 
ricular and /enſavle, ſaying that I might with better warrant haue 
vſedintheir ſteads theſe words,orrhographicalior /yntattical,yhich 
the learned Grammarians left ready made to our hands, and do 
importe as much as th'other that I haue brought , which thing 
peraduenture I deny not inpart,and neuertheleſle for ſome cauſe; 
thought them not ſo neceſſarie: but with theſe maner of men I 
do willingly beare,in reſpe& of their laudable endeuour to allow 
antiquiticand flie innouation:with like beneuolence I truſt the 

will beare with me writing in the vulgar ſpeach and ſeeking by 
my nouelties to ſatisfie not the ſchoole but the Court : whereas 
they know very well all old things ſvonewaxe itale & lothſome, 
mdrhe new deuiſes are cuer dainty and delicate;the vulgar inſtru- 
tion requiring alſo yulgar and communicable termes , not clerk- 
ly or vacouthe as are all theſe of the _— and Latine languages 
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primitiuely recciued,vulefle they be qualified or by much vſeand 
cultomeallowed and our earcs made acquainted with them. Thus 
then I ſay chat ariz/ar figures be thoſe which worke alteration 
in th'care by ſound, accent time, and ſlipper,volubilitie in vtte- 
rance,ſuch as for that reſpeft was called by the auncients numero- 
ſitic of ſpeach.. And not onely the whole body of a tale in poeme 
or hiſtoric may be made in ſuch ſort pleaſant and agreable to the 
earc,but alſo cuery clauſe by it ſelfe,and euery {ingle word! carried 
in aclauſe,may haue cheir Pun ſweeteneſle apart. And ſolon 
as this qualiticextendeth but to the outward tuning of the rack 
reaching no higher then th'care and forcing the mynde little or 
nothing,it is that vertue which the Greeks call Zzargia and is the 
office of the auricular figures to. performe, Therefore as the mem. 
bers of language at large are ws ſentences, and ſentences are 
compatdt of clauſes,and clauſes of words,and euery word of letters 
and {illables, fois the a'teration ( be it but of a fillable or letter) 
much materiall to the ſound and {weeteneſle of vtterance. Where- 
fore beginning firſt ar the ſmalleſt altcrations which reſt in letters 
and fillables,the firſt ſort of our figures awricu/ar we do appoint 
to ſingle words as they lye in language; the ſecond to clauſes of 
ſpeach; the third to perfit ſentences and to the whole maſle or 
body of the tale be it poeme or hiſtaric written or reported. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of auricular figures apperteining to ſingle wordes and working 
by their ders ſoundes and audible tunes alteration to 
the eare onely and not themynde, 


A Word as helieth in. courſe of language is many wayes figu- 
red and, thereby not alittle altered in ſound, which conſe- 
quently alters the tune and harmanie of a meeter as to the earc. 
And this alteration 1s ſometimes by adding ſametimes by rabba- 
ting of a (allable or letter to or from a word either in the begin- 
ning , middle or cnding ioyning or vnioyning of (illables and 
letters ſuppreſſing or confounding their ſcucrall ſoundes,, or by 
miſplacing of a letter,or by cleare exchaunge of one letter for an- 
other, or by wrong ranging of theaccent. And your figures of ad- 


dition or ſurpluſe be three, videl. In thebeginning,as to ſay: /-doer, 


for | 
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for doon, er,for danger ,embolden,for bolden. 
- Inthemiddle,as to fay rexwers, for revers , meererly , for meetly, 


goldylockes tor goldlockes. 


In th'end,as to fay[remenbren] for [ remembre EC ſpoken] for® 
[pk]. And your figures of rabbare be as many,yidel; 

From the gn gas to ſay[7wixt for betwixr] [| gam/ay for 
agame/ay:J[lifor enill] | an 
' Fromthe middle,asto ſay[” pararmter for paraxenture ?) poorety 
for poertic] ſorurargne for ſoncraigne]tane for taken.) 

From the endzas to ſay [" morne for mornmg] bet for better ] and 
ſuch like. 

Your ſwallowmg or cating vp oneletter by another is when 
ewovowels mecte, whereof th'ones ſound gocth into other, as to 
fay for to attaine 'attaine] tor ſorrow and ſmart ſor and ſmart.] 

Your diſplacing ofa fillable as to ſay ['de/ier for defire.] fier for 

e. ] 

j By cleare exchaunge of one letter or fillable for another , as to 
ſay enermaretor exermore , wrang for wrong: gould for gold: fright 
for fraight and a hundred moe, which be commonly mifuſed and 
rained to make rime. 

By wrong ranging the accent of a fillable by which meane a 
ſhort (allableis made long and along ſhort as to ſay /oxerame for 
ſonerame: gratious tor grations : endure for endiire : Salomon for 


; Salomon, 


Theſe many wayes may our maker alter his wordes, and ſome- 
times it is done for pleaſure togiue a better ſound , fometimes vp- 
on necel{itic.and to make vp the rime. But our maker mult & 
heed that he be not to bold ſpecially m exchange of oneletter for 
another-for ynleſle vſuall fpeach and cuſtome allowit,it isa fault 
andno figure, and becauſe theſe be figures of the ſmalleſt unpor- 
tauncc,l forbeare to gmecthem any vulgarname. 


CHAP. XIL 
Of Aurwular figures pertaining to clauſes of ſpeech and 
by them working no litle alteration to the care. 


S your ſingle words may be many waies trisfigured to make 
he mectreor verſe more tunable ”_ melodious, ſo alſo may 
Y, 


Eclipſis 


or the 
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your wholeandentire clauſes be in ſuch ſort contriued by the or- 


der of their conſtruction as the care may receive a certaine recrea- 
tion, although the mind for any noueltie of ſence be little or no- 
thing affeed. And therefore al your figures of grammaticalicon- 
ſtruction,T accompt them but merely azr«#/ar in that they reach 
no furder then the care. To which there will appeare ſome ſweete 
or vn{aucry point to offer you dolour cr delight , either by ſome 
euidentdetect, or ſurpluſaze, or diſorder., or immutation in the 


ſame {peaches notably altering either the congruitie grammatical, 


or the ſence,or both . And fart of thoſe that worke by defect, if 
but one word or ſome little portion of ſpeach be wanting , it may 
be ſupplied by ordinary vnderſtandng and vertue of the figure 
Eclip/is,as to ſay, [o early man, for [are ye] ſocarlyaman: heis to 


Figureofde- be intreated;, forhe is [ea/ie] to be intreated ; Ithanke God I am 
faulc. 


to live like a Gentleman, for I am [4b/e] toliuc, and the Spaniard 
ſaid in his deuiſe of armes aczerdo olnido , I remember 1 _ 
cr 


y R 
Fellowes andfriends and kinne forſooke me quite, 
Here this word forſooke ſatisficth the congruitic and ſence of 
all three clauſes, which would requirecuery of them aſmuch. And 


as weſctting forth her Maicltics regall petigree,{aid in this figure: 


of [ Smgle ſupplie. ] 
Her graundſires Father and Brother was a Kmg 
Her mother a crowned Dueceneer Siſter and her ſelfe. 
Whereas ye ſecthis one wordſ[was]ferues them all in that they 
require but one congruitic and ſence. 
Yer hath this figure of [Smg/e /#pply] another propertie, occa- 
ſflomng 
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ſioninghim tochange now and then his name: by the order of his 
ſupplie,for if it beplaced in the forefront of all the ſcuerall clauſes 
or 1.0m he is to ſerue as a common ſeruitour , then is he called by 


the Greeks Prozenema,by vs the Ringleader : thus Prozengma, 
Her beautie perit mme eye,her ſpeach mine wofull hart: _ Br 4.r 


Her preſence all the powers of my diſcourſe. &c. 
Where ye ſee this one word [per/t] placed in the foreward , ſa- 
tisfeth both in ſence & congruitie all thoſe other clauſes that fol- 
lowe him. 
And if ſuch word of ſupplie be placed in the middle of all ſuch 
clauſes as he ſerues : it 15 by the Greeks called Mezozengma,by vs Meroreugma 


| : or the 
the [ 14iddlemarcher}] thus: Middle mar- 


Faire maydes beantie(alack_) with yeares it wearers away, her. 


And with wether and ſichnes,and ſorrow as they ſay. 


Where ye ſee this word [weares] ſerues oneclauſe before him, 
and two clauſes behind him, in one and the fame ſence and con- 
eruitic . Andinthis verlſc, 

Either the troth or talke nothing at all. 

Where this word [':a/ke] ſerues the clauſe before and alſo be- 
hind. But if ſuch ſupplie be placed after all the clauſes, andnot be- 
fore nor in the middle, then is he called by the Greeks Hypozewug- Hyporeugme, 
»:,and by vs the [*Rerewarder] thus : | orthe 


| Rerewarder, 
My mates that vuont, to keepe me campante, 
And my neighbours, who duvelt next to my woall, 
T he friends that ſovare,they wvould not fticke to die 
In my quarrell: they are fled from me all. 


Where ye ſee this word[fledfrom me }ſerueall the three clauſes 
requiring but one congruitie & ſence. But if ſuch wantbe in ſun- 
drie clauſes,and of ſcuerall congruities or ſence, and the ſupply be 
made toſcrue them all,it is by the figure Si/lepfis , whomftor that Sillep/ir, 
reſpect we call the [double [pphicJconcemuing,and.as it were,com- Double footy. 
prehending vnder one. aſupplic of two natures; and may be like- 
ned to the man that ſerues many maſters at once, being of ſtrange 
Countrics or kinreds, as in theſe yerſes, where the lamenting wi- 
dow thewed the Pilgrim the graucs un which her husband & chil- 
dren lay buried. EIN 

| T ih 


Hypozeuxis, 
th 
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Here ecte ſornes and daughters all my bliſſe, 
Yonder po od > deere bucbagd buried * F 
. Where yeſec one verbe ſingular ſupplycth the plurall and fin- 
cular,and thus : 
Indge ye loners,if it be ſtrange or no: 
My Ladie laughs for ioy,and 1 for wo. 

Whereyeſcc athird perſon ſupplic himſclfe anda firſt perſon. 
And thus, 

Madame ye newer ſhewedyour ſelfe vntrue, 
Nor my deſerts would ener {offer or. 

Viz. to ſhow. Where ye ſee the moode Indicatiue ſupply him 

ſcife and an Infinite, And the likeintheſe other. 
1 neaer yet failde you 1 conſtancie, 
Nor neuer doo mtend ntl 1 die. 

Viz. {70 ſhow.) Thus much for the congruitic , now for the 
ſence. One wrote thus ofa young man, who ſlew a villaine that 
had killed his father, and rauiſhed his mother. 

T hus valantly and with a manly mmde, 

And by one feate of enerlaſting fame, 

T his luſtic lad fully requited kinde, 

Hz: fathers death,and che his mothers ſhame. 

Where ye ſee this word[equite}ſeruc a double ſence:that is to 
ſay,to reuenge, and to fatisfie . For the | nm iniurie was reuen- 
ped, and the ductie of nature performed or ſatisfied by the childe. 

utif this ſupplic be made to ſundrie clauſcs,or to oneclauſeſun- 
dric times iterated,and by ſcuerall words, ſo as every clauſchath 
his owneſupplie: then is it called by the Greekes Hypozenxis , we 
call him the fabſtirure after his originall, and is a fupplic with itc- 
ration,as thus : 
V nto the king ſhe went andto the king ſhe ſaid, 
Mine owne liege Lord beholdthy poore handmaid, 

Here('wert 10 the king and([ [ard to the king] be but one clauſe 

oy with words of ſfundricfupply . Or as 1n theſe verſes fol- 
owing, 

5 Lad gaue me,my Lady wiſt not what, 

Gening me leaxe to be her Sonerame: 

For by ſuch gift my Ladie hath done that, 

Which wohileſt ſhe lines ſhe may not callagaine, Here 
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 Here[”y Ladie ganueJand[my Ladre worſt Joe ſupplies with ite- 
ration,by vertue of this figure. 

Ye haue another awricular figure of defeR, and is when we be- 
ein to ſpeake a thing,and breake of in the middle way, as if cither 
it needed no further to be ſpoken of, or that we were aſhamed, or 
afraidetoſpeake it out. It is alſo ſometimes done by way of threat- 
ning,and to ſhew a moderation of anger . The Greekes call him 


Apoſpopeſes. L,the figure of filence, or 0 interruption,indifferent] Y. Apeſcopeſs 


If we doo interrupt our ſpeech for feare, this may be an exam- 
ple, where as one durſt not make the true report as it was , but 
{taid halfe __ for feare of offence, thus : 

| He ſaid you were,1 dare not tellyou plame : 
For words once out newer returae agame, 

If it be for ſhame,or thatthe ſpeaker ſuppoſeit would be inde- 
cent to tell all then thus: as he that ſaid to his ſweete hart , whom 
he checked for ſecretly RNPBBY with a ſuſpected perſon. 

And did ye not come by his chamber adore? 
And tell hm that:goe to,1 ſay no more. 

If it be for anger or by way of manace or to ſhow a moderatis 

of wrath as the grauc and diſcreeter ſort of men do,then thus. 
If 1 take you with ſuch another caſt 
1 fweare by God but let this be the laft. 

Thinking to haue ſaid further viz.I will puniſh you. 

If it be for none of all theſe cauſes but vpon ſome ſodaine oc- 
caſton that mones a man to breake of his tale,then thus. 

He told me all at large: lo yonder # theman 
Let him{«lfe tell the tale that beſt tellgan. 

This.figure is fit for phantaſticall heads and ſuch as be ſodaine 
orlacke memorie . I know one of good learning that greatly ble- 
milheth his diſcretion with this maner of ſpeach:for ifhebein the 
eraucſt matter of the world talking, he will vpon the ſodaine for 
the flying of a bird ouerthwart the way , or ſome other ſuch 
ſleight cauſe,interrupt his tale andneuer returne to it againe. | 

Ye haue yet another maner of ſpeach purporting at the firſt 
bluſh a defe&t which afterward'is ſupplied the, Greekes call him 


Prolepſir, we the Propounder,or the Explaner which yewill : be- Protepfe. 


cauſc he workes both cfleHtes,as thus , where incertaing verſes we 


Figure of filfce 


Hiperbaton, 
or the 
Tre{paller, 


Paren theſis, 


octhe 
In{ertour. 
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deſcribe the triumphant enter-view oftwo great Princeſſes thus. 
T heſe two great neenes,came marching hand mhand, 
Vnto the hall,where ſtore of Printes ſtand: th 
And people of all commreys to behold, 
( oron;s allclad', mpurple cloth of gold: 
(har in robes , of filuer tiſſew wohite, 
With rich rubies,and pearles all bedighte. 
Hereye ſee the firſt proper in a ſort defeRtiue aud of im- 
rfect ſence, till ye come by diuifion to explane and enlarge it, 
nm if we ſhould follow theoriginall right,we ought rather to call 
him the foreſtaller , for like as hethat ſtandes in the market way, 
and takes all yp before it come to themarket1n groſſe and ſells it 
by retaile,ſo by this maner of ſpeach our maker ſetts down before 
all the matter by a brief propoſition,andafterward explanes it by 
a diuihon more oardlonlanhy. 
By this otherexample it appeares alſo. 
T hen deare Lady 1 pray you let ut bee, 
T hat our long lone may lead vs to agree: 
Ce ſince 1 may not wved you to my voife, 
T o ſerue you a6 amiſtreſſe allmy life: 
Ye that may not me for your husband haue, 
T o clayme me for your ſeruant and your ſlaue. 
bo CHAP. X11. 
Of your figures eAuricular vwoorking by diſorder. 
O all their ſpeaches which wrought by diſorder the Greckes 

. gaue a general name["Hyerbaton Jas much to ſay as the["rre/* 
paſſer }and becauſe ſuch diſorder may be committed many wayes 
it reccuueth ſundry particulars vader him,whereof ſome are onely 
proper tothe Greekes and Latines and not to vs,other ſome ordi- 
narie in our maner of ſpeaches , but ſo foule and intollerableas 1 
will not ſeeme to place them among the figures, but do raunge the 
as they deſerue among the vicious or faultic ſpeaches. 

Your firſtfigure of tollerable diſorder is [Parertheſis) or by an 
Engliſhname the ['/»/erroxr Jand is when ye will ſeeme for larger 
information or ſome other purpole, to peece or graffe in the mid- 
deſt of your tale an vnnecellary parcell of fpeach, which neuerthe- 


leſle 
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leſſe may be thence without any detriinent rothe reſt. The figure 
is focommon that it needeth none-example, neuertheleſle be- 
cauſe we are to teache Ladies and Gentlewomen to know their 
ſchoole points and termes appertaining to the Art, we may not 
refuſe toyeeld examples euen 1n the plaineſt caſes, as that of mai- 
iter Diars very aptly. 

But novv my Deere(for ſo my lone makes me to callyon ſtill) 

T hat loue I ſay,that luckleſſe lone;that wvorks me allthis ill. 

Alſo in our Eglogueintituled E/pore,which we made being but 

eightcne yeares old, to king Edward the fixt a Prince of great 
hope, weſurmiſedthat the Pilot ofa ſhip anſwering the King,be- 
ing inquiſitine and defirous to know all the parts of the ſhip and 
tackle, what they were, & to what vic they ſerued, viuwg this wſer- 


Souerargne Lord(for why a greater name 
To one 01 earth no mortall tongue can frame 
No ftatelie ſtile cangine the prattiſd perne : 
T o 2ne 0u earth conuer ſant among men.) 
And ſo proccedes to anſwerethe kings queſtion? 
T he ſhippe thou ſeit [aylmng m ſea ſo large,e5c, 

This inſertion is very long and vtterly impertinenttothe prin- 
cipall matter,and makes a great gappe inthe tale, neuertheleſle is 
no difgrace but rather a bewtie and to very geod purpoſe, but you 
mult not vſe ſuch inſertions often nor tothick , nor thoſe that bee 
very long as this of ours,for it will breede great confuſion to haue 
the tale ſo much interrupted. 

Ye haue another inanner of difordered ſpeach , when ye miſ- _ 

lace your words or clanſes and ſerthat before which ſhould be m_ 
Fehind, &? conuer/o,we call itin Englith proucrbe;the cart before yrme * 
the horſe, the Greeks call it H:ſteron proteron, wename it the Pre- Prepoltcrous, 
poſterous, and if it be not too much vſed is tollerable inough,and- 
many times ſcarſe perceineable, vnleſſe the ſence be thereby made 
very abſurd: as he that deſcribed his manner of departure from his 
multreſſe, ſaid thas not much to be miſliked. 
T1 kift her cherry lip and tooke my leane : 
, For Itooke my Ichut and kiſt NG And yet I cannot well ſay 

whether a man vie to kifle before hee ek leaue, or takehis 
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leneret bs gry that b heal one buſines . It ſeqmes the ta- 
king leaue is by viing ſome ,intreating licence of de e: 
the Le a knitting vp of thotrowell , andas it were a tell moni- 
all of the licence without which here in England ane may not pre- 
ſame of courtclic to depart;let yong Courtiers decide this contro- 
ucrſic.One deſcribing hus landing ypona ſtrange coaſt, ſayd thus 
prepaſteroully . 
When we hadclinbde the chfs,aud were a ſhore, 
Whereas he ſhould haue ſaid by good order. 
When woe vwvere come a ſhore andclmed had the cliffs 
For one muſt be on land ere he cancliume. And as another ſaid : 
My dame that bred me up and bare me in her. vuambe. 
Whereas the bearing is before the bringing vp. All your other 
figures of diſorder becauſe they rather ſeeme deformities then 
bewties of language, for ſo many of them as be notoriouſly vnde- 
cent,and make no-good harmony , I place them in the Chapter of 
vices hercafter following. | 
(HAP. X 1111. 
Of your fignres Auricular that wvorke by Surpluſage. 
Ys figures aur«xlar that worke by {1 afage far of them 
as be materiall and of importaunce ay! 6 ſcnce or bewtie of 
your language,I refexre them to the harmonicall ſpeaches of ora- 
tours among the figures rhetoricall, as.be thoſe of repetition , and 
iterationor amplification. All other ſorts of furpluſage, Iaccompt 
rather vicious Gen figuratiue, & therefore not mclodious as ſhal- 
be remembred in the chapter of vicioſities ar faultic ſpeaches. 
CHAP; XF. | 
Of auricular figures voorking by exchange. 
Our figures that _ atricularly y exchan ge, were more 
obſeruable to the Greekes and Latines for the braueneſle of 
their language,ouerthat,ours is,and for the multiplicitic of their 
Grammaricall accidents, or verball affes, as I may terme them, 
that is to ſay, theis divers caſes, moodes, tenſes, genders, with varia- 
ble terminations , by reaſon whereot,they changed not the very 
word,but kept the word,andchanged the ſhapeofhimonely , v- 
ling one caſcfor another,or tcnſe,or perſon,or gender,or number, 
ar mooge, We, hauing na ſuch yaricticaf accidents, hauc little or 
no. 
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no vſe of this figure. They called it Enul/s 
But another ſort of exchange which th 

we doc likewiſe vſe,not changing one word for another , 


. 


ſterous ] but changing their true conſtruction and application, 
whereby the ſence is quite peruertedand made very abſutd: as,he 
chat ſhould ſay, for te// me troth ard he not ; liewe troth and tel{ not. 
For come dine vouh me and ſtaynot come ſtay voith me and dine nor. 
A certaine piteous louer, to moue his miſtres to compaſſion, 
wrote among other amorous verſes,this one. 
Hadame,l ſet your eyes before mume wvoes , 
For,mine woes before your cyes, ſpoken to th'intent to winne 
fauour in her ſight. | 
Burt that was pretieof a certaine ſorrie man of law, that gaue 
his Client but bad councell, and yet found fault with his fee , and 
ſaid:my fee,vood frend;hath deferued better couſel. Good maſter, 
quoth the Clicnt, if your ſelfe had not faid ſo, I would neuer haue 
belecucd it:but now I thinke as you doo. The man of law percci- 
uing his error, Itdl thee(quoth he )my coiſel hath deferueda bet- 
pes 3 . Yet of all others was that a moſt ridiculous,bue very truo 
exchange, which the ycoman of London vſcd with his Sergeant 
at the Mace, who ſaid he would 'gocttito the countrie, and make 
merry aday or two, while his man plyed his bufinesat home: an 
exaimplc of it you ſhall finde in our Enterlude entituled Luſtic 
London: the Soveme Geek aring of horſ-hire, ſaid he would 'goc 
with theCarrier on Foote. That isnot for your worſhip, {aide his 
ycoman,whereunto the Sergeant replycd. | 
1 woot what I meane tohn,it ii for to ff 
fre 


* Andcompany the hnane Carrier for loo UVAy. 
Theycoman thinking it good manner to foothe his Sergeant, 


ſaid againe , 


1 meaxe wohat 1 vvot Sir your beſt is to hie, 
e And carrie a kane Vuith you for compas..e. | 
Yeſeca notorious exchange of the conſtration, and applica- 
tion ofthe words in this:] vwvor wuhat 1 meane ; and 1 meare what 
Iver, and inthe other , company the knane Carrier , and carrie a 
brace imyour company . The > Ra” 2-6 Hypallage ] 
| Vy | 


ey had;and oy! prety, 11ipallage. 
y their _ orthe 
accidents or caſes,as the Exallage:nor by the places, as the ['Prepo- Changelings 


\ 
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the Latins Submutatio, wein our vulgar may call him theſ vnder» 
change but I had rather haue hima called the [{bargebrg Jnothing 
at all {weruing from hus originall, and much moreaptly to the 
poſe,and pleaſanter to beare in memory: ſpecially 2 our La- 
dies and pretic miltreſles in Court, for whoſe learning I write,be- 
cauſc 1t is a terme often in. their mouthes, and alluding to the opi- 
nion ofNurſcs,who arc wont to (ay, that the Fayries vie to ſteale 
the faireſt children-out of their cradles, and put other ill fauoured 
in their places,which they called chagelings,or Elfs: ſoif ye mark, 
docth our Poet , or maker play with his wordes, vſinga wrong 
conſtruction for a nghtand-an abſurd for a ſenſible, by manner of 
exchange: 


CHAP. XV 1. 
Of ſomre other figures which becauſe they ſerue chiefly te 
make the meeters tunable andmelodious , and af-. 


» fot mot theminde bet very little;be pla- 
: ; Ced among the arricular. 
Omloteleton, T7 The Greekes vicd a manner-of ſpeechor writing in their 
orthe proſes, that went by clauſes, finiſhing in words of like tune, 


Like looſe. 


and might be by vhng likecaſcs,tenſes,and other points of conſo- 
nance,which they called Omzorereleron,and 15 that wherin they nee- 
reſt approched to aur vulgar ryme,and may thus be expreſlcd. 
 Weepmgcreepmg beſeechmg { van, | 
T he lowe at length of Lady Lucian. 
Or thus if we ſpeake in ok and notin mectre. 
Myſchannces ought; not to be lamented, | 
But rather by vwuyfeddms in 1ee prenented:: 
For ſuch nuſhappes as be remedileſſe, 
T o forrovv themit us but fookſbneſſe: 
T et are ve all ſo frayle of nature, 
eAs to be greened witth enery diſpleaſure. 
Thecraking Teotts as the Cronicle reportes ata certaine time 
made this bald rime vpon the Engliſh-men, 
Long beards hartleſſe, ; 
Pamted hoodes wuitleſſe:: 
Gay coates graceleſſe, 
Hake all England thriftleſſe.. 


Which 
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Which isno rime in deede, but clauſes finiſhing in the 
ſcif ame tune: for arime of good ſimphonicſhould not conclude 
his concords with one & the ſameterminant fillable, as /ef, i, 
leſſ, but with divers and like terminants,as /zs, pre/; meſ; as was 
before declaredin the chapter of your cadences , and your clauſes 
in proſe ſhould neither finiſh with the ſame nor with the like ter- 
minants,but with the contrary as hath bene. ſhewed before in the 
booke of proportions; yet many vle 1t otherwiſe , negle&ing the 
Pocticall harmonie and skill . And th'Earle of Szrrey with Syr 
T homas Wyat the moſt excellet makers of their time,more perad- 
uenture reſpeRing the fitneſle and ponderoſitic of ther wordes 
then the true cadence or ſimphonie, werevery licencious in this 
point . We call this figure following the originall, the[[/he /o9/e] 
alluding to th'Archers terme who 1s not ſaid to finith the feate of 
his ſhot before he giue the looſe, and deliver his arrow from his 
bow,in which reſpe wevſe to ſay marke the looſe of a thing for 
marke the cnd of it. 


Ye do by another figure notably affeRt thcare when ye make Parimion, 


eucry ws of the verſe to begin with alike letter,as for example ,.. 
in this verſe written in an Epchaphe of our making. i 
T ime tried his truth his.trauailes and his truſt, 
And time to late tried his mtegrutze.. 
It is a figure much vſed by our common rimers, and doth well 
if it be not too much vſed , for then it falleth into the vice which 
ſhalbe hercafter ſpoken of called T auto/agra. 


Ye haue another ſort of ſpeach.ina maner defeQue becauſe it Afndeton, 


wants good band or coupling,and is the figure {| e4/jndeton] we , 
call him[/oofe /2:7xage and doth not a litle alter th'carc as thus. 
1ſavui, I ſardit , I vill foveare it. 

Ceſar the Ditator vpon the viRtorie hee obteined- againſt 
Pharnax king of Bithmiz thewing the celeritic of his conqueſt, 
wrate home to the Senate in- this tenour of {peach no lefle fyift 
and ſpeedy then his viQoric,. 

V ent ,vias, VICE; 
1 came,l ſawvv,] overcame. 
Meaning thus I was no ſooner come and beheld them but the - 


viRoriefellon my fide, ils al os 


V ij 
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The Prince of Orengefor his deuiſe of Armes itz banner dif. 
played againſt the Duke of Alua and the Spaniards in the Low- 
countrey vicd thelike maner of ſpeach. 

Pro Kege ,pro lege ,pro grege, 


For the ug. for the commons , for the countrey [avves. 
Ie 15aftgure to b 


vicd when we will ſeeme to make haſt, or to 
be carneſt,and theſe examples with a number morcbe ſpoken by 
the figure of [ /oſe Langwage.] | 
= | Quitecontrary to this ye hauc another maner of conſtrution 
p m_ which they called [" Poh/mdeton ] we may call him the {| couple 
Coople clauſe. c/axſe ] for that eucry clauſe is knit and coupled together with a 
conmntiue thus. 
And 1 ſavvit,and 1 ſay it and 1 
Will ferveare it to be true. 
So might the Poeſic of Ce/ar haue bene altered thus. 
1 came,and 1 ſavv,and I onertame. 
One wrotctheſe yerſes after theſame ſort. 
For m her mynde no thought there ts, 
But howv ſhe may be true iis: 
And tenders thee and allthy heale, 
And wuſheth both thy health andwveale: 
And is thine o2rone, and fo ſhe ſayes, 
And cares for thee ten thouſand vuayer. | 
Ye have another maner of ſpeach drawen ont at lengch and go- 
ing all after onc tenure and with an imperfit ſencetill you come 
to thelaſt word or verſe which cocludes the whole premiſſes with 
Irs, a perfit ſence & full periode,the Grecks call it /r-mz, call himthe 
1 the [org looſe ] thus appearing in a dittic of Sir 7 honws Wyat where 
0g 00” hedefcribes thediuers diſtempers of his bed. 
T he reitleſſe ſtate renuer of my ſmart, 
T he labours ſalue increaſing my ſorrow: 
T he bodwes eaſe and troubles of my hart, 
Lmietonr of mynde mine vnquiet foe: 
Forgetter of pame remembrer of my woe, 
T he place of ſleepe wherein 1 do but wake: 
Beſprent with teares my bed 1 thee for ſake. 
Ye ſec here how ye can gather no perfeRtion of fence hs 
tic 


forſcke 
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dittie till ye come to the laſt yerſe in theſe wordes my bed 1 thee 

; Kd in another Sonet of Petrarcha which was thus En- 
gliſhed by the ſaine Sir Thomas Wat. | 

1f weaxer care if ſodame pale collogr, 

If many fighes with lutle ſpeach to plaine: 

Now wy now woe , if they my ioyes deft aine, 

For hope of ſmall , if much to feare therefore, 

Be ſigne of lone then do 1 lowe againe. 

Here all the whole ſence of the dittic is ſuſpendedtill ye come 

tothelaſt three wordes , then do 1 loue againe , which finitheth the 
ſong with a full and perfit ſence. 


When ye will ſpeake giuing cuery perſon or thing belides his Epitheron, 


proper name a.qualitieby way of addition whether it be of good 


or of bad it 15 a figuratiue ſpeach of audible alteration, ſo is it alſo 


of ſence as to ſay. 
Fierce Achilles, wiſe Neſtor wile V lyſſes, 
Diana the chaſt and thou lowely V ents: 
With thy blind boy that an, nener miſſes, 
But hits our hartes when he lenels at vs. 
Or thus commending the Iſle of great Brittaine. 
e111on hugeſt of Weſterne 11ands all, 
Seyle of ſyvecte ayre.and of good ſtore: 
Gad ſend we ſee thy glorynener fall, 
But rather dayly to grow more and more. 
Or as we ſang of our Soueraigne Lady viuing her theſe Attri- 
butes beſides her proper name. 
Elzabeth regent of the great Brittaine Ile, 
Honour of all regents audof Queenes. 
But if we ſpeake thus not oxprelling her proper name Eliza- 
beth,vidcl. 
T he Engliſh Diana,the great Britton mayde. 
Thenis it.not by Epitheton or figure of Attribution but by the 
figures Autonamaſia,or Periphraſes.. | 
Yehaue yct another manner of ſpeach-when. ye will ſceme to 
make two of one not thereunto 5 EE , which thercforc.we 


call the figure of Twynnes,the Greckes Endiadss thus. 
| Not you coy ame your lowrs nor your laokes.. 


Metaphcra, 

orthe 
Figure of cran- 
ſporte. 
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For[[your lowrmg lookes..] And as one of our ordinary rimers faid. 
Of fortune nor her ſrowning fuce, 
1 um nothing agaſt. 
In ſtead,of [" fortunes frowning face.”} One praying the Neapo- 
litans for good men atarmes,faid by the figure of Twynnes thus. 
A proud people and wiſe and valtant, 
Frercely fighting with horſes and with barbes: 
By whoſe provucs the R omam Prmee aid daunt, 
W id Africanes and the Iavuleſſe Alarbes: 
T he N ubiens marching woith their armed cartes, 
And ſleaing a farre vuuh venim and voith dartes. 
| Where yeſeethis figure of Twynnes twiſe vied,once when he 
ſaid horſes and barbes tor barbd horſes: againe when he faith with 
ven and with dartes for venimous dartcs. 
CHAP. X/ 1. 
Of the figures which we call Senſable , becauſe they alter 
and affett the minde by alteration: of ſence, 
| and firſt in ſingle wordes, 
PÞ He earc hauing receiued his due fatisfaQion by the auricular 
figures,now muſt the mindealſo be ſerued, with his naturall 
delight by figures /ez/ble ſuch as by altcration of intendmentes 
affe the courage, and geue a good liking to the conceit . And 
firſt, fingle words haue their ſence and vnderſtandin g altered and 
figured many wayes, to wit, by tranſport, abuſe, croſſe-naming, 


new naming, change ofname. This will ſeeme very darketo you, 


vnleſle it be otherwiſe explaned raore particularly: and firlt of 
T ran/port. Thereis a kinde of wreſting ofa ſingle word from his 
owne right ſignification , roanother not ſo naturall ; but yet of 
ſome affiniticor conueniencie with it, as to ſay, 7 carmor digeſt your 
vkinde words , for I cannot take them in good part: or as theman 
of law ſaid, feel/e you nor,for I vnder{tand not your caſe, becauſe he 
hadnot his fee in his hand.Or as another faid to a mouthy Aduo- 
cate,why barkeſt thou at me ſo ſore? Or to call the top of atree, or of 
alvll, thecrowne of atreeor of a hill: for in deed crowne 1s the 


higheſt ornament of a Princes head,madelike acloſe garland , or 


els the top ofa mans head, where the haire windes about , and be- 
cauſc {uchterme is not applyed naturally to a tree,or to a hull, buc 
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1s tranſported from a mans head toa hill or tree, thereforeit is 
called by metaphore, or the figure of tran/port . And three cauſes 
moues vs to vie this figure, one for neceſſitic or want of a better 
word,thus: 

eAcs the drie ground that thirſtes after a ſhowr 

Seemes to retoyce when it 1s well rwet, 

And ſpeedely brings foorth both graſſe and flowr, 

If lacke of ſunne or ſeaſon doo not let. 

Herefor want of anapterand more naturall word to declare 
the dric temper of the earth,it is ſaid to thirſt & to reioyce, which 
1s onely proper to liuing creatures,and yet being fo inuerted, doth 
not ſo much ſwerue from the true ſence , but that euery man can 
caſilie conceiue the meaning thereof. 

Againe, we vlc it for pleaſure and ornament of our ſpeach , as 
thus in an Epitaph of our owne making , to the honourable me- 
morieof a deere friend, Sir John T hrogmorton, knight , Iuſtice of 
Cheſter,anda man of many commendable vertues. 

W hom vertme verde, hath owerthrowen 
And lodged full low conder this marble ſtone: 
Ne neuer were his values fo well hnowen, 

FW hilest he lined here,as now that he is gone, 

Here theſe words,vered,ouerthrowen,and lodged, are inverted, & 
metaphorically applyed,not ypon neceſlitic, but for ornament one- 
ly,afterward againe in theſe verſes. 

No ſunne by day that ener ſaw him reSt 

Free from the toyles of his (0 buſie charge, 

No night that harbourd rankor im his brea#t, 
Nor merry moode,made reaſon rune at large. 

In theſe verſes the inuerſion or metaphore,lycth intheſe words, 
ſaw, harbourd,run: which naturally are applycd to liuing things, 
& not to inſenſible:asthe /iome,or the might: & yet they approch fo 
neere,& ſo coucniently, as the ſpeech is thereby made more com- 
mendable. Againe, in moe verſes of the ſame Epitaph.thus. 

Hz head a ſource of grauitie and ſence, 

His memory a ſhop of cuuill arte: 

Hs tongue a ſtreame of ſugred eloquence, 
Wi/dome and meckenes lay mingled w » harte, 


Catachreſir, 


or the 


Figure of abuſe 


Metonimia, 
or the 
Mynamer. 
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In which verſes ye ſee that theſe words,/orrce, ſop, flud, fregred, 
are inuerted from their owne ſignification to another,not altoge- 
ther ſo naturall but.of much affinitic with it. 

Then alſo do we it ſometimes to enforce a ſence and make the 
word more ſigmficatme: as thus, 

1 burne in loxe,] free/e in deadly hate 
1 fwinme m hope,and ſmke in acepe diſpaire, 

Theſe examples Ihauec the willinger gue you to ſet foorth the 
nature and vſe of your hgure metaphore , which of any other be- 
ing choiſly made;is the moſt commendable and moſt common. 

But if tor lacke of naturall and proper terme or worde we take 
another, neither natural! nor proper and do vntruly applie it to 
che thing which we would ſeeme to expreſle , and without an 
ſt inconuenience;t 1s not then ſpoken by this figure 1eraphore 
or of mer/ion as before, but by plaine abuſe,as he that bad his man 
go into his library and fet him his bowe and arrowes, for in deede 
there was neuer a booke thereto be found , or as one ſhould in re- 
proch ſay to a poore man, thou raskall knaue,where 7a5ka/l1s pro- 
perly the hunters terme giuen to young deere, leane & out of fea- 
ſon,and not to people : or as one aid very pretily in this verle. 

1 lent my loge to loſſe,and gaged my hfe invaine.. 

Whereas this worde /ent is properly of mony or ſome ſuch 0- 
ther thing.as men docommonly borrow, for vſe to be repayed a- 
gaine, and being applicd to loue is vtterly abuſed, and yet.very 
commendably ſpoken by vertue ofthis figure. For he that loueth 
and isnot beloued againe , hath no.leſle wrong , than he that len- 
deth and is neuer repayde. - 

Now doth this vaderſtanding or ſecret conceyt reach many 
times to theonly nomination of perſons or things in their names, 
as of men,or mountaines,ſeas,countries and ſuch like, in which re- 
ſpect the wrog naming, or otherwiſe naming of them then is due, 
carieth not onely an alteration of ſence but a neceſlitic of intend- 
ment figuratiuely,as when we callouc by the name of Ven fleth- 
ly luſt by the name of (#pi4,, bicauſe they were ſuppoſed by the 
auncient.poets to be authors:and kindlers of louc and luſt : //z/- 
cane for fire, Ceres for bread : Bacchus for wine by the fame rea- 
ſon; alſo if one ſhould fay to a skilfull craftesman mo—_ for a 
elutton 
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glutton of common drunkard,that had ſpent all his goods on riot 
and delicate fare. 

T hy hands they made thee rich,thy pallat made thee poore. 
- Teis ment, his trauaile and arte inade him wealthie., his riotous 
lifehad made him a beggar : and as one that boaſted ofhis houſe- 
keeping,ſaid that neuer a yeare paſſed ouer his head;that he drank 
not in his houſe euery moneth toure tonnes of beere, & onehog(- 
head of wine,meaning not the caskes or veſlels, but that quantitic 
which they conteyned , Theſe and ſuch other ſpeaches , where ye 
take the name of the Author for the tlung it ſelfe;orthe thing co- 
teining,tor that which 15 contained, & in many other caſes do as it 
were wrong name the perſon or the thing . So neuertheleſle as it 
may be vnderſtood,it is by the igure merozymia,or nuſnamer. 


Andif this manner of naming of perſons or things be not by Arwncmeſfie, 


way of miſraming as before, but by aconuenient diffterence,and 
ſuch as is true or elteemed and likely to be true, it is then called 
not metonimia,but anvtonomaſia,or the Surnamer,(not the miſna- 
mer,which might extend toany other thing aſwell as to aperſon) 
as he that would ſay : not king Philip of Spaine, but the Weſterne 
king, becauſe his dominis licth the furdeſt Weſt of any Chriſten 
prince : and the French King the great Yalbrs, becaule fo is the 
name of his houſe,or the Queene of England, 7 he maiden Pueenc, 
for that is her Feſt peculiar among all the Queenes of the 
world,or as we ſaid in one of our Partheniades , the Bryton mayde, 
becauſe ſhe is the moſt great and famous mayden of all Brittayne: 
thus, 


But m chaSte ſtile, am borne as 1 weene 
T 0 blazon foorth the Brytton mayden Bucene. 

So didour forefathers call enry the firft,Bearclerke , Ean;und 
Ironſide, Richard canr delion : Edward the ( onfeſſor,and we of her 
Maieſtie E/abeththe peaible. 


Then alſo is the ſence figuratiue when we deuiſe a new name Onewatepeie, 


to any thing conſonant , as necreas we can to the nature thereof, 
as to fay : flaſhing of liohtming, claſhmg of blades , clinking of fetters, 
chinkmg of moxy : &as the poct Yirgs/ſaid of the founding atrum- 
pet,ta-ra-tant,taratantara,or as wegiueſpecial names to the yoi- 
ces of domibe bcalts,as to fay.a horſe neigheth,a lys brayes,a ſwine 


J 


New namer. 


Fpitheton, 
or _ 
Quallifter 0- 
therwile the 


UOR, 


Metalepſis. 
or the 
Farreter. 
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grunts, a hen cackleth, adogge howles, anda hundreth mo ſuch 
new names as any man hath libertic to deuiſe, ſo it be fittiefor the 
thing which he couets tocxpreſle. 

Your Epitheton or qualifier , whereof we ſpake before, placmg 


him amone the figures awricx/ar,now becauſe he ſcrues alſo to al- 


{ the &- ter and enforce the ſence , we will ſay ſomewhat more of him in 
re of Attri- 


this place,and do conclude that he muſt beapt and proper for the 
thing heis added ynto,& not diſagreable or repugnant,as one that 
ſaid : darke dedame,and miſerable pride, very abſurdly, for diſdaine 
or diſdained things cannot be faid darke, but rather bright and 
cleere,becauſe they be beholden and much looked vpon,and pride 
1srather enuicd then pitied or miſerable, vnleſleit bein Chriſtian 
charitie,which helpeth not the terme in this caſe.Some of our yul- 
gar writers take great pleaſure in giuing Epithets and do it almoſt 
to euery word which may receiue them , and ſhould not be ſo,vea 
though they were neuer ſo propreand apt, for ſometimes wordes 
ſuffered to go ſingle , do giue greater ſence and grace than words 
quallified by attributions do. 

But the ſence is much altered & the hearers conceit ſtrangly en- 
tangled by the figure etalepſis , which I call the farfet , as when 
we had rather fetcha word a great way off the to yſe one nerer had 
toexprelle the matter aſwel & plainer. And itſeemeth the deuiſer 
ofthis figure, had a defire to pleaſe women rather then men : for 
wevſe toſay by manner of Prouerbe: things farrefet and deare 
boughtare good for Ladies :ſo in this manner of ſpeach we vſe it, - 
leaping ouer the heads of a great many words, we take one that is 
furdeſt off , to vtter our matter by : as Medea curling hir firſt ac- 
ang _ with prince /aſo» , who had very vakindly forſaken 

er, ſaid : 
Woe worth the monntame that the maſte bare 
Which was the firſt cauſer of allmy care, 

Where ſhe might aſwell haue ſaid}, woe worth our firſt mee- 
ting,or woe worth the time that- 74/0: arriued with his ſhip at my 
fathers cittic in Co/chos,when he tooke meaway with him , &not 
ſofarre offas to curſe the mountaine that-bare the pinctree, that 
made the maſt, that bare theſailes , thatthe ſhip failed with,which 
caricd her:away . A pleaſant.Gentleman came into aLadies no 
ery, 
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ſery , and faw her for her owne plcaſurerocking of her young 
child inthe cradle , and ſayd to her : 
1 ſpeaks nt Madame without any mocke, 
CHMany a ſuch cradellmay 1 ſee you rocke. 
Gods role hourſon ſaid ſhe, would thou haue me beare mo 
children yet,no adame quoth the Gentleman,but I would haue 
ouliue long, that ye might the better pleaſure your friends , for 
bis meaning was that as cuery cradle 9 roy ancw borne childe, 
& cuery child thelcaſure of one yearecs birth, & many yeares al6g 
life : ſo by wiſhing her to rocke many cradels of be owne , he 
wiſhed her long lite. Virgil ſaid ; 
Poſt multas mea regna videns mirabor ariſtas. 
Thus in Enghiſh. 
After a ſtubble ſhall 1 come 
And bag at the ſight of my kingdome. 
By ſtubble the Poct vnderſtoode yeares , for harueſts come but 
once cuery yeare, at leaſt wayes with vs in Europe. This is ſpoken 
by the figure of farre-fet . deralepſic. 

And one notable meane to afte& the minde, is toinforce the Emphaſir. 
ſence of any thing by a word of more than ordinary efficacie, and , tbe 
neuertheles is not apparant,but as it-were, ſecretly implyed, as he 5 
that ſaid thus ofa faire Lady. 

O rare beantie,o [4 race,and carteſie.. 
Andby a very cuill man thus. 
O ſue it ſelfe,not wretch but wretchednes. 
Whereas if he had ſaid thus,O grations,courteons and beautifull 
woman:and,0 ſiafull andwretchedman,ithad bene all toone effeR, 
yet not with ſuch force and efficacie, to ſpeake by the denomina- 
tiue,as by the thing it ſelfe, 
As by the former figure we vſe to cnforce our ſence , ſo by ano- 
ther we temper our ſence with wordes of ſuch moderation, 
as in appearaunce it-abateth jit but notin decde , and is by the 
figure Leptote , which therefore I call the 2Zoderator,and becomes Liprore , 
ys many times better to ſpeake 1n that ſort quallified, than if we ,, 2r** 
ſpake it by more forcible termes, and neuertheles is cquipolentin EE? 
ſcnce, thus. 
1 know you hate me not wor wiſh me any ill, 
| X 11 
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Meaning in deede that heloued him very well and dearely,and 
yet the words doenot expreſſeſomuch, though they purport ſo 
much. Or if you would ſay,I am not ignorant, for I know well 1- 
nough. Sucha man is nofoole, meaning in decde that he1s avery 
wiſe man. 

But if ſuch moderation of words tend to flattery , or ſoothing, 
or cxculing,it is by the figure Paradiaſtole,which therfore nothing 
improperly we call the Czrryfaxell,as when we make the belt of 
a bad thing, or turne a {1gnification tothe more plauſible ſence:as, 
tocall an ynthrift, a liberall Gentleman:the fooliſh-hardy,valiant 
or couragious: the niggard, thriftie : a great riot,or outrage , an 
youthtull pranke,and ſuch like termes: moderating and abating 
the force of the matter by craft,and for a pleafing purpole, as ap- 


* O . 
pearcth by theſe verſes of ours.teaching in what caſes it may com- 


mendably bevſed by Courtiers. 

Butif you diminiſh and abbaſe a thing by way of ſpight or mal- 
lice,as it were to depraueit,fuch ſpeach 1s by the figure Aerofis or 
the d:/:b/er ſpoken ofhercafter in the place of /errezrious figures. 

A great mountame as bi 7ge af a molehill, 
A heany burthenperdy,as a pound of fethers, | 
But if ye abaſe your thing or matter by ignorance or errour in 
the choile of your word,then is it by vicious maner of ſpeach cal- 
led Tapmoſis , whereof ye ſhall haue examples in the chapter of 
vices hereafter folowing, 
Then againeif we vie ſuch a word ( as many times we doe ) by 
which we driue the hearer to conceiue more or leſſe or beyond or 


zure of quick otherwile then the letter;gxpreſſcth,and it be not by vertue of the 
CONncCcite, * 


former figures Meraphoreand Aba/e and the reſt,che Greeks then 
call it Synecdoche,the Latines /#b mtellefio or vnderſtanding,for by 
oy weare enforced to vnderſtand the whole,by the whole part, 

y many things one thing, by one, many, by athing precedent , a 
thing conſequent,and generally one thing out of another by ma- 
ner of contrariety to the word which is ſpoken,a/adex alo,which 
becauſe it ſeemeth to askea good,quick , and pregnant capacitie, 
and is not for an ordinaricor dull wit fo to do, I choſe to call him 
the figure not onely of conceit after the Greeke originall, but alſo 
of quick conceite . As for example we will giue none becauſe we 


will 
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will ſpeake of him againe in another place , where hes ranged a- 
mong the figures /e/zþ/e apperteining to clauſes. 


CHAP. XV1117, 
Of ſenſable figures altering and affeftmg the myde b 'y altera- 
tion of ſence or iatendement s in whole clauſes or ſpeaches. 


| Sby the laſt remembred figures the ſence of ſingle wordes is 
altered , ſoby theſe that tollow is that of whole and entier 
ſpeach : and firſt by the Courtly figure Allegoria, which is when 
we ſpeake one thing and thinke another,and that our wordes and 
our meanings mecte not . The vſeof this figure is fo large,and his 
vertue of ſo great efficacie asit is ſuppoſed no man can pleaſantly 
vtterand perſwade without it, but in effect is ſure neuer or very 
ſcldome to thriueand proſper inthe world , that cannot skilfully 
ut 1n vre, in ſomuchas not onely cuery common Courtier , but 
alſo the graueſt Counſellour , yea and the moſt noble and wiſeſt 
Prince of them all are many times enforced to vſe it, by example 
(ſay they)of the great Emperour who had it yſually in his mouth 
to ſay, Yr neſert diſſimulare neſct regnare. Of this figure there- 
fore which for his duplicitic we call the figure of [" falſe ſemblane 
or diſſmulation ] we'will ſpeake firlt as of the chief ringleader 
and captaine of all other figures, cither in the Pocticall or orato- 
ric {cience. 


And ye ſhall know that we may diſſemble, I meane ſpeake'o-- Alegorie, . 


therwiſe then we thinke,in earneſt aſwell as in ſport, vnder couert , 
and darke termes.and in learned and apparant peaches , in ſhort 
ſentences,and by long ambage and circumſtance of wordes , and 
finally aſiyell when we lye as when we tell truth. To be ſhort cue- 
ry ſpeach wreſtedfrom his owne naturall ſfignification to another 
not altogether ſo naturall 15 a kindeof difſimulation , becauſe the 
wordes beare contrary countenaunce to th'intents, But:properly 
& in his principall vertue A//egorr4 is when we do ſpeakein ſence 
tranſlatiue and wreſted from the owne ſignrcation,neuertheleſle 
applicd to another not altogether contrary , but: hauing much 
coucnienciewith it as before we ſaidof the metaphore: asfor cx-. 
ample if we ſhould call the common wealth, aſhippe; the Prince 
a Pilot , the Counſcllours mariners,theſtormes warres , thecalme. 


iguere of falſe: 
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and[haxen]peace, this is ſpoken all in allegorie: and becauſe fach 
inuerſion of ſence in one ſingle worde is by the figure Meraphore, 
of whom we {pake before , and this manner of inuerſion exten- 
_ ding to wholeandlargeſpeaches, it maketh the figure alegorie to 
be called a long and perpetuall Metaphore . A noble man after a 
whole yeares abſence from his ladic,ſent toknow how ſhe did, and 
m—__ ſhe remayned affefted toward him as ſhe was when he 
left her. 

Lonely Lady 1 long full ſore to heare, 

If ye remaine the ſame, I left you the laſt yeare. 

To whom ſhe anſwered in alegorie other twoverles : 

Cy lowing Lorde I'willwellthat ye wit, 

T he thred us ſpon,that nener ſhall vntw/. 

' Meaning, that her loue was ſo ſtedfaſt and coſtant toward him 
as no time or occaſion could alter it . Uirgi// in his ſhepeherdly 
poemes called E plogues vied as. ruſticall but fat allegorie for the 
purpoſe thus : 

Clindite iam riuos puert ſat prata biberunt. 
Which I Engliſh thus: 
Stop up your ftreames (my lads )the medes hane drunk ther fill. 
As much to ſay, leaue of now, yee haue talked of the matter 
inough:for the ſhepheards guiſe in many places is by opening cer- 
taine ſſuces to water their paſtures,ſo as when they are wet inough 
they ſhut them againe : this application is full Allegoricke. 
Ye haue another manner Alogrie not full , but mixt , as he 
that wrate thus : 
T he cloudes of care hane conred all my cofte, 
T he ſtormes of ſtrife, do threaten to appeare : 
T he wanes of woe, wherem my ſhip z5 tote. 
Hame broke the banks,where laymy life (0 deere. 
(pes of il chance,are fallen amndſt my choiſe, 
T o marre themmde that ment for torewyce. 
T call himnot afull Allegorie , but mixt, bicauſe he diſcouers 
withall what the cloud ſtorme,waze,and thereſt are,which in a full 


allegorie ſhould not be diſcoucred , but left at large to the readers 


wdgement and conicure . | 
. Wediſſemblc againe vader couert and darke ſpeaches , when 
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weſpeakeby way of riddle(Enigma)of which the ſence can hardly Enigma, 


bepicked out,but by the parties owne afloile,as he that faid : 
It 1s my mother well ] wot, 
And yet the daughter that 1 begot. 

Meaning it by the iſe which is made of frozen water , the ſame 
being molten by the ſunne or fire,makes water againe., 

My mother had an old womi in her nurferie,who in the winter 
nights would put vs forth many prety ridles, whereof this is one: 

1 haze athmg and rough tt ts 

And m the mudſt a h:le Iwts: 

T here came 4 yong man with his ginne, 
And he put it a handfullm . 

The good old Gentlewoman would tell vs that were children 
how it was meant by a furd glooue. Some other naughtic body 
would peraduenture haue conſtrued it not halfe ſo mannerly. 
Theriddleis pretie butthat it holdes too much of the { achempha- 


ton orftoule ſpeach and may be drawento areprobate ſence. 


orthe 
Riddle, 


We diſflemble after a fort, when we ſpeake by comon prouerbs, Pariwia, 


or,as we vic to call them, old ſaid ſawes,as thus : 
e-1s the olde cocke crowes ſo doeth the chick: 
ef bad Cooke that cannot his owne fingers lick. 

Meaning by the farſt,that the young learne by the olde, either 
to be good or cuill in their behauiours: by the ſecond , that he is 
not to be counted a wiſe man,who being in authority,and hauing 
the adminiſtration of many good and great things, will not ſerue 
his owne turne and his friend; whulelt he may , & many ſuch pro- 
uerbiall ſpeeches:;as,T orneſſe z5 turned French, for a {trange altera- 
tion: Skarborow warningfor a ſodaine commandement, allowing 
no reſpett or delay to bethinke a man ofhis buſines . Noteneuer- 
theleſſe a diuerſitie, for the two laſt examples be prouerbsthe two 
firſt prouerbiall ſpeeches. 

Ye doelikewiſe diflemble,when ye ſpeake in derifion or moc- 
kerie,& that may be many waies:as ſometime 1n ſport, ſometime 


in earneſt,and prmily,and apertly,and pleafancly,and bitterly:but Tronie, 
firſt by the figure [rom14, which wecall the 4rze mock: as he that », 


faid toabragging Rufhan,;that threatened he would kill and ſlay, 


no doubt you are a good manof your hands : or, as it was faid by 


Prouerb, 


or the 
rie mock. 


Bieter taunt » 


Merry coffe. 
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a French king,to one that praide his reward,ſhewing how he had 
bene cut in the faceat a certain battell fought in his feruice:ye may 
ſce,queth the king,what it is to runne away & looke backwards, 
And as Alphon{o king of Naples, ſaid to one that profered to take 
his ring when he watht before dinner. this wil ſerue another well: 
meaning that the Gentlem& had another timetake the, & becauſe 
the king forgot to aske for them,neuer reſtored his ring againe, 
Or when we deride with acertaine ſcueritic, we may call it the 
bitter taunt [$zrcaſprm] as Charles the fift Emperour aunſwered 
the Duke of Arskot, befeeching him recompence of ſcruice done 
at the ſiege of Renty , againſt Herry the French king , where the 
Duke was taken priſoner,and afterward eſcaped clad like a Colli- 
ar. Thou wert takcn,quoth the Emperour,hke a coward , and ſca- 
pedit like a Callian.nherefora get thee hoine and liuevpon thine 
owne. Or as king Heary the eight ſaid toone of his priuy cham- 
ber,who ſued for Sir Anthony Row/e,a kmight of Nortolke that his 
Maieſtie would be good vnto him , for that he was an ill begger. 
Quoth the king againe, ifhebe aſhamed to beg , we are alhamed 
to geue. Oras Charles the fift Emperour,hauing taken in battaile 
Tohn Frederike Dake of Saxon, with the Lantgraue of Heſlen and 
others: this Duke being aman of monſtrous bigneſle and corpu- 
lence,after the Emperor had-ſcene thepriſoners, faid to thoſe that 
were about him, Ihaue gone a hunting many times, yetneuer 
tooke Ifuch aſwine before. 
Or when we ſpeake by manner of pleaſantery, or mery skoffe, 
that 1s, by a kinde of mock, whereof the ſence 1s farrefet , & with- 
out any gall oroffence . The Greekes call it [ Aſter/#25] we may 


The ciuill ieſt. terme 1t the craill teſt, becauſe it is a mirth very full of ciuilitic;and 


ſuch as the moſt ciuill men doo vie. As {aro fad to one that had 
oven him a good knock on the head with a long peece of tim- 

er hebareon his ſhoulder,and then bad him beware: what(quoth 
Cato)wilt thou ſtrike me againe? for ye know, a warning ſhould 
be geuen before a man haue receiued harme,and not after . Andas 
king Edward the ſ1xt, being of young yeres,but olde in wit; faide 
to one of 11s priuie chamber , who ſued for a pardon for one that 
was condemned for a robberie, telling the king that it was but a 
fnall trifle,not paſt faxteenc ſhillings matter which he had taken: 


quoth 
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quoththeking againe,but I warrant you the fellow was forrie it 
| hadnot bene {1xteene pound : meaning how the malefaftors in- 


tent wasasewill in that trifle, as ifit had bene a greater ſumme of 
m_— In theſe examples if yemarke there is no griefe or offence - 
miniſtred as in thoſe other before, and yet are very wittie , and 
{ſpoken in plaine deniſ1on. 
. TheEmperor Charles the fift was a man of very few words, 
and delighted little in talke. His brother king Ferdmandobeing a 
manof more pleaſant diſcourſe,fitting at the table with him,ſaid, 
I pray your Maieſtic be not fo ſilent, but let vs talkea little. What 
neede that brother, quoth. the Emperor,ſunce you hauc words e- 
nough for vs both. 
Or when we giue a mocke with a ſ{cornefull countenance as in 
ſome ſmiling ſort looking afide or by drawing the lippe awry , 
or ſhrinking vp the noſe; the Greeks called it Mrfteri/mms , we Mifteriſmu . 
may terme it a fleering frumpe , as he that ſaid to one whoſe WI ring FU 
wordes hebeleued not,no doubt Sir of that . This fleering frumpe 
1s one of the Courtly graces of hicke the ſcarner. 

Or when we deride by plaine and flat contradiftion, as he that Antiphrafes. 
ſaw adwarfego in the ſtreete ſaid to his companion that walked z,,X&*. 
with him: See yonder gyant : and to a Negro or woman blacke- 
moore, in good ſooth ycare afaire one, we may call it the broad 
floute. 

Or when ye giue a mocke vnder ſmooth and lowly wordes as 
he that hard onecall himall tonought and ſay, thou art ſure to be 
hanged erethou dye:quoth th'other very ſoberly.Sir I know your 
maiſterſhip ſpeakes but in ieſt, che Greeks call it ( chartenti/mms) Charizriſmus, 
we may call it the priuy nippe,ora myld and appealing mockery: p,;,, _ 
all theſe be fouldiers to the figure a/egorra and fight vnder the 
banner of diſſimulation. 

Neuertheletſeyehaueyet two or three other figures that ſimatch Hiperbole , 
a ſpice of theſamefa//e /enzblant,but in another hee and maner of 9, 


er-reacher, 
hraſe, whereof one 1 nwefj in the ſuperlatiue and be- crherwiſe 
P PECTIN! 8 whe veR peake Ws "4 be called the loud 
yond the limites of credit, that is by the fagure which the Greeks jyer. 
call Hmerbole,the Latines Dementiens or the lying figure.] for his 
immoderateexceſle cal him the oner reacher right with his origi- 


nall or[/owd jar ]& me thinks not ——_— wh&. I ſpeake that 
JJ 
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which neither I my ſelfe thinke to be true,nor would haue any o- 
ther body belecue,it muſt needs be a great dilltmulation, becauſe I 
meane nothing leſle then that I ſpeake , and this maner of ſpeach 
is vied,, when either we would greatly aduaunce or greatly abaſc 
the reputation of any thing or perſon , and mult be vſed very dif- 
creetly,or els it will ſeeme odious , for although a prayſe or other 
report may be allowed beyod credit,it may not be beyod all mea- 
ſure,ſpecially in the proſeman, as he that was ſpeaker in a Parlia- 
ment of king Henry the cights raigne, in his Oration which ye 
know is of ordinary to be made before the Prince at the firſt af 
ſembly of both houſes, ould ſeeme to prayſe his Maieſtie thus. 
What ſhould I goabout to recite your Maieſties innumerable 
vertues,cuenas much as it I tooke ypon me to number the ſtarres 
of the skie,or to tell the ſands of the ſea. This Hyperbole was both 
vitra fidem and alſo vitramodum,and therefore of a graueand wiſe 
Counſellour made the ſpeaker to be accompted a grofle flatte- 
ring foole: peraduenture if he had vſed it thus,it had bene better 
as neuertheleſſc a lye too,but a more moderate lye and no lefſeto 
the purpoſe of the kings commendation, thus. 1am not able with 
any wordes ſufficiently to expreſle your Maiclties re 
your kingly merites alſo towardes vs your people and realme are 
{o exceeding many,as your prayſes therefore are infinite, your ho- 
nour aud renowne cuerlatting : And yet all this if we ſhall mea- 
ſureit by the rule of exact veritie , is bue an vntruth , yet a more 
cleanely commendation then was maiſter Speakers, Neuertheleſle 
as I ſaid before if wefall a prayſing;ſpecially of our miſtreſles ver- 
tue, bewtic, or other es 3 parts, we be allowed now and then to 
ouer-reach a little by way of compariſon as he that ſaid thus in 
prayſe ofhis Lady. 
Gize place ye loners here before, 
T hat ſpent your boaſts and braggs in vame: 
My Ladies bewtie paſſethmore, 
The beſt of your 1 dare well ſayne: 
T hen doth the ſunne the candle hght, 
Or brighteſt day the darkeſt mght. 
And as acertainenoble Gentlewoman lameting at the ynkind- 
neſle of her louer ſaid very pretily in this figure. 


But 
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But ſince ut will no better be, 
My teares ſhall nener blin: 
T o moiſt the carth im ſuch degree, 
T hat 1 may drowne there: 
T hat by my death all men may ſay, 
Lo weemen are as trme 4s they. 
Then haue ye theſigure Periphraſis , holding ſomewhat of the 
diſsebler,by reaſon ofa ſecret intent not appearing by the words, 


as when we goabout the buſh , and will not in oneor a few words Figure ofam- 
expreſle that thing which we deſire to haue knowen,but'do choſe 


rather to do it by many words,as weour ſelues wrote of our Soue- 
raigne Lady thus : 

Whom Princes ferne, and Realmes obay, 

Ard greateſt of Bryton kings begot : 

She came abroade exen yeſterday, 

When ſuch as ſaw her hnew her not. 

And the reſt that followeth, meaning her Maieſties perſon, 
which we would ſeeme to hide leauing her name vnſpoken,to the 
intent thereader ſhould geſle at it : neuertheleſſe ypon the matter 
did ſo manifeſtly diſcloſe it,as any ſumple iudgement might ealily 
perceiue by whom it was ment,that be Lady Elizabeth, Ducene 
of England and daughter to king Henry the erght,and therein reſteth 
the diſſlimulation. It is one of the gallantelt figures among the 
poetes ſoit be vſed difcretelyandin his right kinde , but many of 
theſe makers that be not halfe their craftes maiſters, do very often 
abuſe it and alſo many wates . For if the thing or perſon they go 
about to deſcribe by circumſtance, be by the writers improwdence 


etherwiſe bewraycd,it-looſeth the grace of a figure,as he that ſaid: 


T he tenth of March when. Aries recetned, 

Dan Phebus rates into hes horned hed. 
Intending to deſcribe the ſpring of the yeare, which euery man 
knoweth of himſelfe, hearing the day of Marchnamed : the verſes 
be very good the figure nought worth , if it were meant in Peri- 
hraſe for the matter , that is the ſeaſon of the yeare which ſhould 
Bak bene couertly diſcloſed by ambage , was by and by blabbed 
out by naming the day ofthe moneth, & ſo the purpoſc of the f1- 
cure diſapointed,peraduentureit had bin _ to haue ſaid thus: 
iT 


Periphraſic, 
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T he month and date when Aries receind, 
Dan Phebus rates mto his horned head, 

For now there remaineth for the Reader ſomewhat to ſtudie 
and geſle vpon, and yet the ſpring time to the learned iudgement 
ſufficiently expreſled. 

The Noble Earle of Surrey wrote thus : 

In wmters uſt returne , when Boreas gan his raigne, 
Andenery tree vnclothed hun faſt as nature taught the plaine, 

I would faine learne of ſome good maker, whether the Earle 
ſpake this in figureof Perphraſe or not, for mine owne opinion I 
thinkethat ifhe ment to deſcribe the winter ſeaſon, he would not 
haue diſcloſed it ſo broadly,as to ſay winter at the firſt worde, for 
that had bene againſt the rules of arte, and without any good 
iudgement:which in ſo learned & excellent a perfonage weought 
not to ſuſpect , we ſay therefore that for winter it 15 no Perinhraſe 


but languageat large : we ſay for all that, hauwing regard to the ſe- 


Synechdoche , 
or the 
Figure of quick 

COnccitc. 


cond verſe that followeth it is a Perphraſe, ſceming that thereby 
heintended to ſhew in what part of the winter his Joues gaue him 
anguriſh;that 15 in the time which we call thefall of the leafe,which 
begins in the moneth of Oftover , and ſtands very well with the 
figure tobe vttered in that ſort notwithſtanding winter benamed 
before.for winter hath many parts : ſuch namely as do not ſhake 
of the leafe, nor yncloth the trees as here is mencioned : thus may 
ye1udge as I do,that this noble Erlewrate excellently well and to 
purpoſe. Morcouer,when a maker will ſeeme to vie circumlocu- 
tion to ſet forth any thing pleaſantly and figuratiuely, yet no lefle 
plaine toa ripercader,then ft were named expreſly,and when all 
15 done,no man can perceyue it to be the thing intended. This is a 
foule ouerlight in any writer as did a good fellow , who weening 
to ſhew his cunning, would necds by pcriphraſe expreſle the 
realme of Scotland1n noleſle then eight verſes, and when he had 
faid all, no man could imagine it to be ſpoken of Scotland : and 
did beſides many other faults in his verſe , ſo deadly belic the mat- 
ter by his deſcripti6,as It would pitic any good maker to hearcit. 
Now for the ſhutting vp of this Chapter, will Iremember you 
farther of that manner of ſpeech which the Greekes call Synecdo- 
che,and ye the figure of [| quicke conceite] who tor the reaſon Co 
ore 
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fore alledged,may be put vnder the ſpeeches allegorical, becauſe of 
the darkenes and duplicitie of his ſence: as when one would tell 
me how the French king was ouerthrowen at Saint Quintans , I 
am enforced to think that it was not the king himſelfe in perſon, 
but the Conſtable of Fraunce with the French kings power. Orif 
one would {ay,the towne of Andwerpe were familhed,it is not ſo 
to be taken,but of the people of the towne of Andwerp , and this 
conceit being drawen aſide,and(as it were)from one thing to ano- 
ther,it encombers the minde with a certaine imagination what it 
may be that 15 meant,and not expreſſed: as he that ſaid to a young 
entlewoman,who was in her chamber making her ſelfe ynready. 
iſtrefle will ye geue meleaue to vnlace your peticote, meaning 
(perchance) the other thing that might follow ſuch vnlaſing, In 
> Bi olde time, whoſocuer was allowed to vndoc his Ladies girdle, 
he might lie with her all night: wherfore,the taking of a womans 
maydenhead away,was ſaid to vndoo her girdle. Urrgineam diſſol- 
wit 20nam, {aith the Poct, conceiuing out of a thing precedent, a 
thing ſubſequent. This may ſuthcetor the knowledge of this fa- 


oure[_quicke concert. } 


CHAP: JF1T. 
Of Fignres ſententions,otherwi/e called Rhetoricall. 


NIC" if our preſuppoſall be true,that the Poct 1s of all other 
the moſt auncicnt Orator,as he that by good & pleaſant per- 
ſwaſions firſt reduced the wilde and beaſtly people into publicke 
ſocieties and cuulitic of life, infinuating vnto them, vnder fiftions 
with fwecteand coloured ſpecches,many wholeſome leſſons and 
doctrines , then no doubt there 1s nothing ſofittefor him, as to 
be furniſhed with all the figures that be Rherorical,and ſuch as do 
molt beautifie language with eloquence & ſententiouſnes. Ther- 
fore.{1nce we haucalready allowed to our maker his auricu/ar f- 
gures,and alſo his /e/av/e , by which all the words and clauſes of 
his meeters are made as well tunabletothe care, as {tirring to the 
minde, we are now by order to beſtow vpon him thoſe other fi- 
gures which may execute both offices, and all at once to beautifie 
and geue fence and ſententiouſnes to the whole language at large. 
Soas if we ſhould intreate our maker to play alſo the Orator , and. 
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whether it be to pleade, or topraiſe, or to aduile, that in all three 
caſes. he may vtter, and alſo perſ{wade both copioully and vehe- 
mently. 

And your figures rhethoricall, beſides their remembred ordi- 
narie vertues,that is, ſentetiouſnes,& copious amplification,or en. 
largement of language,doe alſo conteine a certaine ſweet and me- 
lodious manner of {pcech,in which reſpect, they may , after a ſort, 
be ſaid aurecwlar: becauſe theeareis no leflerauithed with their 
currant tunethan the mind 1s with their ſententiouſnes . For the 
eare is properly butan inſtrument of conueyance for the minde, 
to apprehend the ſence by the ſound. And our ſpeech is mademe- 
lodious or harmonicall,not onely by {trayned tunes , as thoſe of 
Mich , but alſoby choiſe of ſmoothe words : and thus, or thus, 
marſhalling themin their comelieſt conſtru&ion and order, and 
aſwell by ſometimes ſparing, ſometimes ſpending them more or 
leſſeliberally,and carrying or tranſporting of them farther off or 
neerer,ſ{etting them with ſundry relations , and variable formes, 
in the miniſtery and vſc of words , doe breedeno little alteration 
in man, For to ſay truely , whatels is man but his minde? which, 
whoſocuer haue skil to compaſle,and make yeelding and flexible, 
what may not hecommaund the body to perfourme ? He there- 
fore that hath vanquiſhed the minde of man, hath made the grea- 
telt and moſt glorious conqueſt . Butthe minde is not aſſailable 
vnleſle it be by ſenſible approches, whereof theaudible is of grea- 
teſt forcefor inſtruion or diſcipline:the viſtble,for apprehenſion 
of exterior knowledges as the Philoſopher faith . Therefore the 
well tuning of your words and clauſes to the delight of the care, 
maketh your information no leſle plauſible to the minde than to 


the eare:no though you filled them with neuer ſo much ſence and , 


ſententiouſnes. Then alſo muſt the whole tale (if it tende to per- 
{waſion) beare his wſt and reaſonable meaſure , being rather with 
the largeſt, than with the ſcarceſt. For like as one or two drops of 
water perce not the flint ſtone, but many and often droppings 
doo : [4 cannot afew words (be they neuer ſo pithie or ſentent1- 
ous) in all caſes and to all mannerof mindes,make ſo deepe an im- 
preſſion, as a more multitude of words to the purpoſe diſcreetely, 
and. without ſuperfluitic yttered:the minde being no leſle vanqw- 


ſhed 
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ſhed with large loade of fpeech, than the limes are with heauic 
burden. Sweetenes of ſpcech,ſentence,and amplification,are ther- 
fore neceſlarieto an excellent Oratorand Poet,ne may in no wiſe 
be ſpared from any of them. | 

And firſt of all others your figure that worketh by iteration or 
repetition of one word: or clauſe doth much alter and afte& the 
carcand alſo the mynde of the hearer , and therefore is counted 
a very brauc figure both with the Poets and rhetoriciens, and this 
repetition may bein ſeuen ſortes. 

Repetition in the firſt degree we call thefigureof Report ac- 


| Anaphera 
cording to the Greeke originall,and is when we make one word n.2 vos 


begin,and as they are wont to fay , lead the daunce to many verſes —_ ot Re- 


R 4 t 
in {ute,as thus. 


T 0 thinke on death it is a miſerie, 

T o thithe on life it ts a vanitie: 

T othinke on the world verily it ts, 

T o thinke that heare man hath no perfit bhiſſe. 

And this writte by Sir alter Raleigh of his greateſt miltreſle 
in molt excellent verſes. 

In vayne mine eyes m vaie youwaſt your teares, 
In vayne my ſighs the ſmokes of my deſpaires : 
In vayne you ſearch th earth and heanens aboue, 
In vayne ye ſeehe, for fortune keeps my lone. 
Or as the buffon in our enterlude called Zuſt:e London ſaid very 
knauiſhly and like himſeltfe. 

Many a faire laſſe in London towne, 
Many a bavudie backet borne vp anddowne: 
Many a broker m a thrid bare gowne. 
Many a bankrowte ſcarce worth acrowne. 

In London. 

Yc haue another ſort of repetition quite contrary to the for- 4,,;j6,0phe, 
mer when ye makeone word finiſh many verſes in ſute, and that  orthe 
which is harder , to finiſh many clauſes in the middeſt of your 
verſes or dittie (for to make them finiſh the verſe in our vulzar it 
ſhould hinder therime )and becauſeI dofinde few of our Engliſh 
makers vſe this figure ,I haue ſet you down two litle ditties which 
our {clues in our yonger yeares played vpon the Artr/trophe;tor fo 

Z 


Counter turne, 
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is the figures name in Greeke : one vpon the mutable lone of a 
Lady , another vpon the meritoriousloue of Chriſt our Sauiour, 
thus. 
Her lowly lookes that gaue hfe to my lone, 
Wiuh Sfutefull ſpeach,curſtneſſe and cruelrie: 
She kild my lonedet her rigonr remone, » 
Her cherefull lights and jpeaches of pitie - 
Re nine my lone: anone with great diſdaine, 
She ſhunnes my loue,and after by a traine 
She ſeekes my loue,and ſaith ſne lowes me mo {, by 
But ſemg her loze, ſo leahtly wonne axd leſt: « 
1 longa not for her lone, for well I thought, 
Furme 7s the lone, if it be as it ought. 
The ſecond vpon the merites of Chriſtes paſſion toward man- 
kind, thus, | 
Oar Chriſt the ſome of Godgchief author of all good, 
3 W as he b 'y his allmight that firſt createdman: 
And wutth the coſtly price,of his moſt precious blond, ” 
He that redeemed man : and by his inftance wvan 
Grace un the ſight of God, his onely father deare, be 
6 And reconciled man: and to make man his peere as 
| HAade hnn/elfe very man: brief to conclude the caſe, 
T his Chriſt both God and man, he all and onely is: 
T he man brings man to God and to at heauens bliſſe. 
The Greckes call this figure Ati/trophe,the Latines , conner/7o, = 
I following the originall call him the comnmterturne, becauſe he | 
turnes counter in the middelſt of effery meetre. 7 
Take methe two former figures and put them into one,and it 
Somplcke, 35 that which the Greekes call /jploche , the Latines complexto, 
Fc or corduplicatio ,andisa maner of repetition , when one and the 
figure of replic. ſe]fe word doth begin and end many verſes in fute & ſo wrappes 
vp both the former figures in one;as he that ſportingly complai- 
ned of his yntruſtie nuſtreſſe, thus, 
FW ho made me ſhent for her lones ſake ? 
Ayne owne miſtreſſe. 
FW ho would not ſeeme my part to take, 
Ayne owne miſtreſſe. 
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What made me firſt ſowell content 

Her enrteſie. 
What makes me now ſo ſore repent 

Her crueltie. 


The Greekes namethis figure Swmplochegthe Latins Complexio, 


perchaunce for that he ſeemes to hold in and to wrap vp the ver- 


ſes by reduplication,ſo as nothing can fall out.IThad rather call him 
the " Hines of replie. 

Ye hauec another ſort of repetition when with the worde by , . diploſir 
whach you finith your verſe, ye beginne the next verſe with-the © orthe © 
ſame,as thus : Redouble. 

Comforte it is for man to haue awife, 
Wife chaſt and wiſe,and lowly all her tife. 

Or thus : 

YT or bentie was the cauſe of my firſt lone, 
Loowe while I hne,that 1 may ſore repent. 

The Grecks call-chis figure Anadiploſis, call himthe Redouble 
as the originall beares. 

Yc haue an other ſorte of repetition, when ye make one worde Epnalepſir, 
both beginne and end your verſe, which therefore I call the flow gl Þ<.u. 
rctourne, otherwiſe the Eccho ſound,as thus: otherwiſe, 

Much muſt he be beloued,that loxeth much, (A6 ROr ARE 
Feare many muſt he needs whom many feare. 

Valeſlel called him the eccho ound, I could not tell what name 
to 21ue him, vnleſſc1t werethe ſlow returne. 

c haue another ſort of repetition when in one verſe or clanſe ,,;.,,,;, 


of a verſe, ye iterate one word without any intermiſlion,as thus: the 
It was Aarmme, Maryne that wrought mme woe, ay lays 
And this bemoaning the departure of adeere fricnd. Coocko-ſpel, 


T he chrefeSt ſtaſfe of nune aſſured ſtay, 
With no ſmallgriefe, ts gon, is gon away. 
And that of Sir ater R glerghs very ſweet. 
With wiſdomes eyes had but blind fortune ſcene, 
 T hanhaamy looue, nzy looge for eger beene, 
The Greeks call him Ep:zerxzs,the Latines Subinni7ro,wemay 
call him the vnaer/ay , me thinks if we regard his manner of itera- 
tion,& would depart from the original! We might very properly, 
1 


J 


Plocke, 
orthe 
Doubler. 
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in our vulgar and for pleaſurecall him the cuckowſpel, for right as 
the cuckow repeats his lay,which is but one mannerof note, and 
doth not inſert any other tune betwixt , and ſometimes for haſt 
{tammers out two or three of them one immediatly after an- 
other, as cuck,, cuckh , cuckgw ,1o doth the figure Epizenxts in 
the former verſes, 1aryne, Aaryne, without any intermiſſion 
at all. 

Yet haueye one ſorte of repetition , which we call the doublex, 
and is as the next before,a ſpeedie iteration of one word, but with 
ſome little intermiſh6 by inſerting oneor two words betweene,as 
in a moſt excellent dittie written by Sir Walter R glergh theſe two 
cloſing verſes : 

T et wuhen I ſ[avve my ſelfe to you vas true, 

1 lonted my ſelfe,bycauſe my /elfe loued you, 
And this ſpoken in common Prouerbe. 

An ape wuilbe an ape, by kinde as they ſay, 

T hough that yeclad him all in purple array. 

Or as we once ſported vpon a fellowes name who was called 
Woodcock, andfor an ill part he had plaidentreated fauour by his 
friend. 

1 praie you intreate nomore for theman, 
W oodcocke voilbe a vwoodeocke do Vuhat ye can. 
Now alfo be there many other ſortes of repetition 1f a man 
would vie them, but are nothing commendable, and therefore are 
not obſerued in good poeſie, as a vulgar rimer who doubled one 


. & F* O . 
word in the endof euery verie,thus: adren,adien, 


| my face, iny face. 
And an other that did the like in the beginning of his verſe,thus: 
T o loue him and loue hm,.45 ſinners ſhould doo. 

Theſe repetitios be not figuratiue but phantaſtical,for a figure 
15.cuer vſcd to a purpoſe,cither of beautie or of efficacie: and theſe 
laſt recited be to no purpoſe, for neither can ye ſay that it vrges 
affetion,nor that it beautifieth or enforceth the ſence,nor hath a- 
ny other ſubtiJitieinit,and therfore is a very fooliſh impertinency 


of kate" a higure. 


Proſonomaſea, ce hauea figure by which ye play with a couple of words or 


or the 


Nicknamer, 


names much reſembling , and becaulc the one ſeemes to anſwere 
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th'other by manner of illuſjon, and doth, as it were,nick him , I 


call him the Nicknamer . If any other man can geue him afitter 
Engliſh name , I will not be angrie, but Iamſure mine is very 
neere the originall ſence of Pro/onomaſia, and is rather a by-name 
geuenin ſport, than aſurname geuen of any earneſt purpoſe. As, 
T uberins the Emperor, becauſe he was a great drinker of winethey 
called him by way of deriſfion to his owne name, Calais Brberms 
Hero , in ſteadeof (Vandirs T wberins Nero: and ſoaieſting frier 
that wrate againſt Eraſ#:z,called him by reſemblance to his own 
name,Errans mz, and are mainteined by this figure Pro/oncrmaſer, 
or the Nicknamer . But cuery name geuen 1n1eſt or by way of a 
ſurname ,if it do not reſemble the true,is not by this igure, as.the 
Emperor of Greece, who was ſurnamed Cot arntines C epromimmnutz, 
becauſe he beſ{hit the foont at the tume he was chriſtened : and fo 
ye may ſee the difference betwixt the figures {ntonomaſia & Pro- 
ſonomaatia. Now when ſuch reſemblance happens betweene words 


of another nature,and not vpon mens names, yet doeth the Poet 


or maker finde prety ſport toplay with theman his verſe, ſpecial - 
ly the Comucall Poet and the Epigrammatilt. Sir Phi/tp $:dpey in 
adittie plaide very pretily with thele two words , Love and luc, 
thus. 

end all my life I will confeſſe, 

T he leſſe 1 lone, I hne the leſſe. 

And wein our Enterlude called the woer,plaid with theſe two 
words,{::bberand /ozer, thus , the countrey clowne came & woed 
a young maide of the Citie,and being agreeued to come lo oft,and 
not to haue his an{were,ſaid tothe old nurſe very impatiently. 

Iche pray you good mother tell our young aame, 
I hence 1 am come and what 1s my name, 
1 cannot come A womg euery day. 

Quoth the nurſe. 
T hey belubbers not lowers that ſo vſeto ſay. 

Or as one replyed to his miſtreſle charging him with ſome dil- 

loyaltie towards her. 
Prone me madame ere ye fall toreproue, 
Alecke mindes ſnauldrather excuſe than accuſe . 
Here the words proue and reproue,excule and accuſe,do plea- 
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ſantly encounter,and(as it were)mock one another by their much 
reſemblance:and this 15 by the figure Proſonematrsz,as wel as if they 
were mens proper names,alluding to cach other. 

Then haueyea figure which the Latines call 7-ad#&:o , and I 
the ell is when ye turneand tranlace a word into ma- 
ny ſundry ſhapes as the Tailor doth his garment, & after that ſort 
do play with him in your dittie:as thus , 

Who lines in loue his hfe is fullof feares, 

T o loſe his lowe, litelode or libertie 

But hnely ſprutes that young and recklcſſe be, 
T hinke that there 1 no luang hke to theirs. 

Or as one who much gloried inhis owne wit , whom Per ſizes 
taxed an a verſe very pithily and pleaſantly, thus. 

cire trum mbnul eft niſi te [erre hoc [crat alter. 

Which I haueturned into Engliſh,not fo briefly , but more at 
larzeof purpole the better todeclare thenature of the figure: as 
thus, 

T hou vveeneſt thy wiit nonght vvorth if other vveet it not 
eAs woel as thou thy ſelfe,but o thing well I woot , 

Who fo in earneſt wveenes he doth in mine adzuiſe, 

Shevv hmnelfe wouleſſe,or more wittte than w/e, 

Here ye ſee how in the former rime this word life is tranlaced 
intoliue, luing,liuely,linelode:& in the latter rime this word wit 
1s tranſlated into weete,weene, wotte,witleſle, witty & wiſe:which 
coine all from one originall, 

Yehaue a figuratiue ſpeach which the Greeks cal 4ntipophora, 
Inamehim the Reſponce,andis when we will ſeeme toaskea que- 
ſtion toth'intent we will aunſwereit our {elues, and is a fgureof 
argument and alſo of amplification . Ofargument, becauſe pro- 
pomng ſuch matter as our aduerſaric might obiect and then to 
anſwere it our ſelnes , wedo vnfurniſh and preuent him of ſuch 
helpe as he would otherwiſe haue vſed for himſelfe : then becauſe 
ſachobiedtion and an{ere ſpend much language it ſerues as well 


to amplifc and enlarge our tale. Thus for example. 


Wyhe woorldling come tell me 1 thee pray, 
Where hopeſt thous hat makes thee [0 to ſervel!? 
Reches*alack_it taries not a day, 


Bit 


Tel 
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But wohere fortune the fickle ft to devel: 
In thy children? howv hardlie ſhalt thox forde, 
T hem all at once, good and thriftie and khmac: 


| T hy wvife? o farre but fraile mettall to truſt, 
; Seruants?what theenesfwhat treachours and winſt? 
. Honoxr perchance*it reſtes in other men : 


G lorie?a ſmoake : but wherein hopeſt thou ther? 
In Gods inſtice?and by what merite tell? 

In his mercy ? 0 now thou Speakeſt wel, 

But thy lewd life hath loft his loue and grace, 
Daunting all hope to put diſpaire in place. 

, We read that Crates the Philoſopher Cinicke in reſpe& of 
the manifold diſcommoditics of mans life , held opinion that it 
was beſt for man neuer to haue bene borne or ſoone after to dye, 

[Optimum non naſei vel cito moriJof whom certaine verſes are left 

written in-Grecke which I haue Engliſhed, thus. 

What life 1s the lefeſt the needy ts full of woe and awe, 

T he wealthie full of brawle and brabbles of the law: 

To bea mariedmanthow much art thou beguild, 

Seeking thy reſt by carke , for houſhold wife and chil; 

T otillit 15 4 toyle,to graſe ſome honeſt game, 

But ſuch as gotten is with great hazard and paine: 

T he ſayler of his ſippe,the marchant of his ware, 

T he ſoulater tn armes how full of dread and care? 

eA ſhrewd wife brmgs thee bate,wine not and nener thrige, 

( hildren a charge, childleſſe the greateSt lacke altue: 

Y outh witleſſe is and fraile, age ficklie and forlorne, 

T hen better to dye ſoone., or newer to be borne. 

CAetrodorus the Philoſopher Sroick was of a contrary opinion 

reuerſing all the former ſuppolitions againſt Crates,thus. 

W hat life liſt ye to lead? in good Citie and towne 

1s wonns beth wit an{wealth,Court gets Vs great renowne: 

( 9ntrey keepes vs in heale,and quietneſſe of mynd, 

Where 4 aleſome ares ans exerciſe and pretie ſorts we find: 

 Trafſick  tarnes to.gameyby land and che by ſeas, 

T he land-borne lines ſafe,the fgrreme at his eaſe: 

Heouſnolder hath his home, the roge romes with delights . 
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And makes moe merry meales,then doth the Lordly wight: 
Wed and thou haſt a bed, of ſolace and of wy, 

Wed not and hane abed, of ret without annoy: 

T he ſetled lone ts ſafe, ſweete x5 the lone at large, 
Children they are a ſtore,no children are no charge, 
Luſtie and gay is youth,old age honourd and wiſe: 

T hen not to aye or be vaborneys beſt in myne adniſe. 

Edwvard Earle of Oxford a moſt noble & learned Gentleman 
made in this figure of reſponce an emble cf deſire otherwiſe called 
( pide which for his excellencie and wit, Iſet downe ſome part of 
the verſes, for exainple. 

WP hen wert thou borne deſire? 
In pompe and pryme of May, 
By whom ſiweete boy wert thou begot? 
By good concert men ſay, 
T ell me who was thy nur ſe? 
Freſh youth in ſugredioy. 
What was thy meate and dayly foode? 
Sad ſighes with great annoy. 
What hadſt thou then to drinke? 
- V nfayned lowers teares. 
What cradle wert thou rocked in? 
1n hope denoyae of feares. 
Syneciofs', Ye haue another figure which me thinkes may well be called 
Fa... 4.4 (not much ſiveruing from his originall in ſence) the (+oſſe-conple, 
becaulc it takes me two contrary words, and tieth them as it were 
in a paire of couples, and ſo makes them agreelike good fellowes, 
as I ſaw once in Fraunce a wolfe coupled with a maſtiffe , and a 
foxe with a hounde, Thus it is. | 
T he mggards fault and the unthrifts 1s all one, 
For neither of them both knoweth how to we his owne. 
Or thus. 
T he conetous miſer of all his goods 1ll pot, 
Afwell wants that he hath as that he bar not, 
In this figure of the Croſſe-conple we wrate for a forlorne louer 
complaining ofhis miſtreſle crueltie thele verſes among other. 
T hus for your ſake 1 dayly dye, ; 
An 
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And do but Ty to lice indeede: 

T hus ts my bliſſe but miſerie, 

My Incre loſſe without your meede, 


Ye haue another figure which byhis nature we may call the Aranaclefr, 


Rebound alluding to the tennis ball which being ſmitten with the 
racket reboundes backe againe, and where the laſt figure before 
played with two wordes ſomewhatlike , this playcth with one 
word written all alike but carrying diners ſences as thus. 
T he mazde that ſoone married 1s ,ſoone marred ts. 
Or thus better becauſe married & marred be differtt in one letter. 
T o pray for you ener 1] cannot refuſe, 
T opray vpon you 1 ſhould you much abuſe. 

Or as we once ſported vpon a countrey fellow who came to 
runne for the beſt game,and was by his occupation a dyer and had 
very bigge ſwelling legges. 

He is but courſe torunne a courſe, 

W hoſe (hunkes are bigger then his thye: 
Tet ts his lucke a htile worſe, 

T hat often ayes before he dye. 

Whercye (ce this word cour/e and aje,vſcd in diuers ſences,one 
vuing the Rebounde vpon th'other, 

Ye haue a figure which as well by his Grecke and Latine origi- 
nals,& alſo by alluſion to the maner of a mans gate or going ma 
be called the marching figure , for after the farlt Neppe all the rel 
proccede by double the ſpace, and ſo inour ſpeach one word pro- 
ceedes doubleto the firſt that was ſpoken,and goeth as it were by 


ſtrides or paces: it may aſwell be called the c/ymarg figure,for Cly- Cchmer. 
Court 


”ax isas much to ſay as a ladder,as in one 0 itaphes ſhew- 


or the 


Rebounde, 


orthe 


Marching fi 


ing how a very meane wan by his wiſcdome and good fortune gue. 


caine to great eſtate and dignitie. 
Hu vertue made hins wiſe, bis wiſedome brought him wealth, 
His wealth wan many friends,his friends made much ſupply: 
Of ardes in weale and woe in ſichneſſe and m health, 
T hus came he from a low,to ſit in ſeate ſo hye, 

Oras lhean de HMehane the French Poet. 

Peace makes plentee, plentie s prides 

Pride breeds quarrell, and _—_ brings warre: 

Aa 
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Warre brings ſpoile, and -ſpoile ponertie, 
Ponertie pacience , and pactence peace: 
So peace brogs warre,and warre brings peace. 
Antimezeavole Yehaue a figure which takes a couple of words to play with in 


Pa. FOR a verſe, and by making them to chaunge and ſhift one into others 


place they do very pretily exchange and ſhift the ſence as thus. 
We dwell not here to build vs boures, 
e-N1d halles for pleaſure and good cheare: 
But halles we build for vs and ours, 
To dwell im them whileFt we are here. 
Meaning that we dwell not here to build,but webuild to dwel, 
as we liue not tocate,but cate to liue,or thus. 
We wiſh not peace to maintame cruellwarre, 
But vue make Vvarre to manntame vs 1 peace. 
Or thus. 
If Poefic be , as ſome hane ſaid, 
A ſpeaking pifture to the eye * 
T: C y Skies not don, 
T o be a muet Pocſie. 
Or as the Philoſopher Iluſonins worote, 
With pleaſure if vwve wuorke unhone$th and ill, 
T he pleaſure paſſeth,the badit bideth ſtill: 
Well if rve wvorke woith tranailt and wouh pames, 
T he paine paſſeth and fillthe good remaines. | 
A wittie fellow in Rome wrate vnder the Image of C2/ar the 
Diftator theſe two verſes m-Latine,which becauſe they are ſpoke 


by this figure of Comnerchanngel haue turned into a couple of 


Engliſh verſes very well keeping the grace of the figure. 
' Brutusfor caſting out of kings, was firſt of Conſuls pat, 
(afar for caſtmg (onſuls out,ts of our kings the lat, 
Cato of any Scnatour not onely the graucſt but alſo the 


prompteſt and-yittieft in any ciuill ſcoffe, miſliking greatly the 


engrolling of offices in Rome that oneman.ſhould haue many at 
once,and a great number goe without that were as able men , ſaid 
thus by Conmerchaunge. ' | 

It ſeemes your offices are very lutle worth, 

Or very few of you worthy of offices. 


Againe: In 
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In trifles earne#t as any man can bee, 
In carneit matters no ſuch trifler as hee. 

Yee haue another figure much like to the Sarca/mm,or bitter Inſultatio, 
taunt wee ſpake of before: and is when with proud and infolent 2755.1 
words, we do vpbraid a man,orride him as we termeit : for which 
cauſc the Latines alſo call it »/#/tatio , I choofe to name him the 
Reprochfall or ſtorner , as when Queene Dao ſaw , that for all her 
great loue and entertainements beltowed vpon eEreas, he would 
needs depart,and follow the Oracle of his deſtinies , ſhe brake out 
ina great rage and ſaid very diſdainetully. 

Hye thee, and by the wild waues and the wind, 
Seeger Itahe and Realmes for thee to raigne, 
If piteors Gods haue power amidst the mayne, 
On ragged rocks thy penaunce thou maiſt 

Or as the poct /#xena//reproched the couctous Merchant,who 

for lucres ſake paſſed on no perill either by land or ſea, thus : 
Goe now an1 gine thy I:fe unto the wine, 
T ruiting vnto a picce of oruckle wood, 
Foure mches from thy death or ſeanen good 
T he thickeſt plauke for ſhipboord that we finde. 

Yehaue another figure very pleaſant and fit for amplification, qnricheren, 
which to anſwer the Greeketerme,we may call the encounter, but _ or the 
following tac Latine name by reaſon of his contentious nature, ne 
we may call tim theQuarreller;for ſo be al ſuch perſons as delighe 
i taking thc contrary partof whatſocuer ſhalbe ſpoken : when I 
was a ſcroller in Oxford they called cucry ſuch one Tohammes ad 
oppoſutum, 

Good hane I doone you gemch, harme aid 1 nener none, 
Reany to 10y your games,your loſſes to bemone, 

W hy therefore ſhould you grutch ſo ſore at my welfare : 
Ii ho onely bred your blyſſe,and nexer cauſd your care. 

Or as it is in theſe two verſes where one {peaking of Cxp:ds 
bowe,deciphered thereby the nature of ſenſual loue,whoſe begin- 
ning is more pleaſant than the end , thus allegorically and by «- 
titheton. . | | 

Hs bent is fweete bis looſe is ſomewhat ſowre, 


In wy begume,ends oft m wofull howre, 
Aa ij 
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Maiſter Dar in this quarelling figure . 
Nor loue hath now the force,on me which it ones had, (glad. 
T oar frownes canneither make me monrnequr fauorsmake me 
Ifocrates the Greek Oratour was a litle too full of this figure, & 
ſo was the Spaniard that wrote the life of A4arcies Amurelus,& ma- 
ny ofour moderne writers in vulgar, vſcit in excefle & incurre the 
vice of fond affeation : otherwiſe the figure is very comendable. 
In this quarrelling figure we once plaid this merry Epigrame 
of an.importune and ſhrewd wife,thus: 
My neighbour hath a wife xt fit to make him thrine, 
B:;t good to hull a quiicke man,or make a dead renine. 
$9 ſorewd ſhe ts for God, ſo cunnmg and ſo wiſe, 
To counter voth her goodaman,and all by contraries. 
For when he is merry, ſhe turcheth get: tonres, 
When he is [ad ſhe ſmges,or laughes it out by houres. 
Bid her be ſtill her tongue to tatke ſhall nener ceaſe, 
W hen ſh eſhould fpeake andpleaſe,fer ſpight ſhe holds hey peace, 
Bil ſpare and ſhe will ſpend,b:d ſpend ſhe ſpares as faſt, 
What firſt ye vuould hane done, be ſure tt ſpalbe laſt. 
Say go , ſhe comes, ſay come, ſbe goes,and leanes him all alone, 
Hes husband(as 1 Links Jealles her enerthwvart Tone, 

There is a kinde of figuratiue fpeach when weaske many que- 
ſtions and looke for none anſwere, ſpeaking indeed by interroga- 
tion, which we might-as well ſay by affirmation. This figure I call 
the 2ueſtoner or nquilitiue , as whan eden excufing her great 
crueltic vicd in the murder of her ownechildren which the had by 
laſon,ſaid : 

Was 1 able to make them I praie youtell, 
And am I] not able to marre them all afovell ? 

Or.as another wrote very commendably. 

Why ftrine I voth the ſtreame, or hoppe againſt the hill, 
Or ſearch that nener can be found,and looſe my labour ſtill ? 

(ato vnder(tiding that the Senate had appointed threecitizens 
of Rome for embaſſadours to the king of Brehima, whereof one 
had the Gowte,another the Mei orim;the third very little courage 
or diſcretion to be ernployd in any ſuch bulineſle , faid by way of 
skoffe 1n this figure... +80 
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Muſt not (trowvve ye )this meſſage be well ſped, | 
T hat hath neither heart, nor heeles, nor hed ? 

Andas a great Princeſle aunſwered her ſeruitour , who diſtruf- 
ting in her | caves toward him , praiſed his owne conſtancie in 
thele verſcs. 

No fortune baſe or frayle can alter me : 

To whome ſhe in this figure repeting his words : 
No fortune baſe or frayle can alter thee, 
And can ſo blmd a wonch ſo conquere mee ? 


The figure of exclamation, I call him [the owtcrie] becauſe it xcphonipe, 


vtters our munde by all ſuch words as do ſhew any extreme paſ- 
fion,whether it be by way of exclamation or crying out, admira- 
tion or wondering , imprecation or curſing , obteſtation or 
taking God and the world to witnes , or any ſuch like as declare 
an impotent affe&ion , as (Haxcer of the Lady Creſſeida by excla- 
mation. 

O /oppe of ſorrow ſoonken mto care, 

O caytife (reſſeid for now and enermare, 
Or as Gaſeoine wrote very pallionatly and well to purpoſe. 

Ay me the dayes that I m dole conſiame, 

Alas the ni 6. which wotneſſe well mine wooe: 

O vvrongfull world which makeſt my fancie fume, 

Fre fickle fortune, fie, fie thou art my foe : 

Out and alas ſo frovuard us my chance,. 

Io nights nor dates;nor vvorldes can me auance. 


Petrarche in a ſonet which Sir Thomas Wiat Engliſhed excel- 
lently well , ſaid in this figure by way of unprecation and obtc- 
{tation : thus, 

Perate 1 ſaid it not, 
Nor nezer thought to doo + 
Aſwellas 1 ye wot, 
I hare no power thereto : 
« And if 1 id the lot 
T hat firſt did me enchaine, 
CHMay nener flake the knot 
But ſtraite it to my paine. 
| Aa ij. 
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« Andif I dideach thing, 
That may do harme or woe: 
Continually may wring, 
Ay harte where ſd 1 goe. 
© Report may alwaies rmg: 
Of ſhame on me for aye, 
If m my hart did ſpring, 
T he woraes that you doo ſay. 
& Andif 1 dideach ſtarre, 
T hat is in heanen aboue. 
Andſo forth,Scc. | 
We vſeſometimes to proceede all by ſingle words , without a- 
Brachiologs, ny cloſe or coupling, fauing that a little pauſe or comma is geuen 
Cur na £0 euery word. This figure for pleaſure may be called in our vul- 
gar the cutted commayfor that there cannot be a ſhorter diuiſion 
then at euery words end . The Greckes in their language call it 
{ſhort language,as thus. - 
Ennuy,male,flattery,di/Uuine, 
Auarice decent, falſhed ,filr hy game. 

If this looſe language be vſcd,not in ſingle words , but in long 
clauſes,it is called 4/azdeton,and in beth caſes we vtter in that fa- 
ſhion,when either we becarncſt,or would ſceme to make halt. 

Parſon, Ye haueanother figure which we may call the figure of cuen, 
p; 2nthe nes, PECAUIC It goeth by clauſes of cgall. quantitic,and not very long, 
igure of cuen. O b) 
but yet not ſo ſhort as the cutted comma: and they geue good 
gracetoa dittie, but ſpecially to a proſe. In this figure we once 
wrotein a melancholike humor thele verſes. 
| T he good is geaſon,andſbort is his abode, 
The bad bides long ,and eafie to be found: 
Oar life is loathſome,our ſmnes aheauy lode, 
Conſcience a curit indye remorſe a prixie goade. 
Diſeaſe,age and death ſtill in our eare they round, 
T hat hence we muſt the ſickly and the ſound: 
T reading the ſteps that our forefathers troad, 
R&chpooreoly,wiſe,zl fleſh it goes to ground. 

In a proſe there ſhould not beyſed at once of ſuch euen clauſes 
palt threeor fourcat the molt. | BR 
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- When fo euer we _— ourſpeech by many words or clau- Sinonimie, 


ſcs of one ſence , the Greekes call it Smonimaz, as who would ſay, 
likeor conſenting names:the Latines hauing no fitte termeto giue 
him,called it by aname of cuent,for(ſaid they)many words 6 os 
nature and ſence,one of them doth expound another. And there- 
fore they called this figure the [[/nterprerer}] Ifor my part had ra- 
ther call him the figure of foreJbecauſe plenty of one manner of 
thing in our vulgar we call ſo, e-Eneas asking whether his Cap- 
taine Orontes were dead or aliue , vicd this ſtore of ſpeeches all to 
one purpoſe. 
ls he alme, 
1s he as 1 left him queauing and quick, 
And hath he not yet genen vp the gho#t, 
Among the reſt of thoſe that. I hae lo#t? 
Or if it be in ſingle words;then thus. = 
What is become of that beautifull face, 
T hoſe lonely lookes that fanour amiable, 
T hoſe ſweete features,and viſage full of grace, 
T hat countenance which 4s alouly able 
T 0 kill and eunre?.. -» | | 
Ye ſee that all theſe words, face,lookes, fauour, features, viſagey 
countenanceare in ſence but all one. Which ſtore, COOOE 
docth much beautifle and large the matter. So ſaid another . 
Hy faith,my hope,my truſt gny God and eke my guide, 
Stretch forth thy hand to ſane the ſoule,vuhat ere the body bide. 
Here faith, hope and truſt be words af one effect, allowedto vs 
by this figure of {torc. © 


_ or the 
Figure of ſlore, 


Otherwhules we ſpeake and be ſorry. for it;as if we had not wel 14c,muze, 
ſpoken, ſo that we ſeemeto call in our word againe, and toputin orthe 
another fitter for the purpoſe: for whichreſpeRs the Greekes cal- Fenment, 


led this manner of ſpeech the figure of repentance: then for that 


yponzepentance commonly followes amendment,the Latins, caly 


led it the figureof correion, 1n.that the ſpeaker feemethto re- 
forme that which was faid amuſle. following the. Grecke origi- 
nall,chooſe to call hunthe penitent; or repentant > and ſinging in 
ta praiſe herfor her grcat- 


neſlc of gpirage,querihooting my {el 


led is firſt by the.pams. 


Ant e. 
ne 


Recompencer. 
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of pride:then fearing leaſt fault might be found with that terme, 
by & by turned this word pride topraife:reſembling her Matelty 
to the Lion, being her owne noble armory , which by aſlic con- 


ſtru&ion purporteth magnanimitie . Thus in the latter end of a C 
Parthemiade. A 
O peereles you, or els no one aline, kc 

® Torrpreae {tres you tofeaze them all alone : | W 

« Not pride madame, but praiſe of the tion, | / 

T ocon all and be conguera by none, of 

And in another Parthemiade thus infinuating her Maieſties cl 


great conſtancy in refuſall of all marriages offred her, thus : 
« Her heart is hid none may it ſee, 
« Marble or fimte folke wveene it be, 
Which may imploy rigour and cruclty,than correReth it thus, 
N ot flinte 1 trowve 1 am a her, | 
But Stiderite that ſeeles no fire, 


By which is intended,that it proceeded of a cold and chalt com- 
plexion not eaſily allured to loue. 


Wehaue another manner offpecch much like to the repent ary, W 
but doth not as the ſamerecant or vnſay a word that hath bene to 
ſaid before,putting another fitter in his place , but hauing ſpoken 
any thing to depraue the matter or partie, he denicth it not, but as 
it were helpeth it againe by another more fauourable ſpeach: and 
ſo ſeemeth to make amends, for which cauſc it is called by the 0- 
riginall name in both languages, the Recomperrer , as he that was 
merily askedthe queſtion , whether his wife were not a ſhrewe as 
well as others of his neighbours wiues , anſwered in this figure as 
plcaſantly,for he could not well denie it. m 

1 muſt needs ſay,that my wife is a ſhrevve, | 
But ſuch a hafovife as I knowv but a fevve. &2 

Another in his firſtprepoſition gluing a very faint comenda- re 
tion to the Courtiers life, weaning to make him amends , made it or 
worſe by a ſecondpropoſition, thus : | tie 

The Comnrtiers hife full delicate tt x5, 0; 
But wohere no woife manvvillener ſet bus blu. in 


Andan other ſpeaking to theincoragemientofyouth in ſtudic 
aud to be come elenein Iettersand armes , aid thas : 


Moy 


ws ' & WY 


Many are the pames and perils to be paſt, 
But great ts the gaine and glory at the laſt 
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or the 


Our poet in his ſhort cities , but ſpeci: y plying the Epi- Fpionene, 


erammatiſt will vic to conclude- and {hut yp his Epigram with 
averſcor two;ſpoken in fuch ſort, as it may ſeeme a manner of al- 
lowance toall the premiſles ;/and that with a ioyfull approbation, 
which the Latines call Azclamratio, wetherefore call this figure the 
ſercloze or conſenting cloſe,as Virgill when hehad largely ſpoken of 
of Prince Eneas his ſucceſle and fortunes cmntoind with this 
cloſe. | FRIES 
| T ante molis erat Roman.m condere gentem, - 
In Engliſh thus z: 
$0 huge apeece of vuorke it w0as and ſo hie, 
T o reare the houſe of R qmane progeme. 
Sir Philip Sidney very pretily cloſed: vpadittic in this ſort. 
| What medcine then,can ſuch diſeaſe remoue, 
Where lone breedes hate,and hate engenders lone, 
And wein a Partheniade written of her Maieſtie, declaring to 
what perils vertue is generally ſubicR, and applying that fortune 
to her ſelfe,cloſed it vp with this Epiphoneme. 
T hanif there bee, 
Any ſo cancard hart to grutch, 
At yoar glorwes: my Dugene : 1 vaine, 
Repinmg at your fatall raigne : 
It is for that they feels toommch, 
Of your boxntee. 
As who would ſay her owneouermuchlenitie and goodneſle, 
made her ill willers the more bold andpreſumptuous.. + 


Lacretius (arusthe philoſopher and poct wwcighing|ſore a- | 


vainſt theabuſes of theſuperſtitious rehgion of the Gentils, and 
recompting the wicked fa& of king Agamennen in ſacnficing his 
only daughter Iphigenia,being a yoong damfell of excellent bew- 
tie,to th'iintent to pleaſe the weathfull gods, hinderers of his naui- 
gation,after he had faid all , cloſed it vp in this one verſe, ſpoken 


T antum __ is otut padre materum. 
In Engliſh cus: qrhoic = 


Swclolc. 


Auxeſir, 
or the 
Auancer. 
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Lo what an outrage,could cauſe tobe done, 
T he peeniſh ſermple of blade rehygion, = 
Je happens manytimes/that to vrge and enforce the matter we 
ſpeake of , we go'{till mounting»by degrees and encreaſing'our 
fpeech with wordes'or with ſentences of more waight one then 
another;&isa figure of great both efficacie;& ornament,as he that 
declaring the great calamitie of an infortunite prince, ſaidchus : 
He loft beſides his children and his woife, © 
His realineyonovune,liege, ihertie and life. 
By which it appeareth that to any noble Prince the loſle of his 
eſtate ought not 6 be ſo greeuous, as of his: honour, nor any of 
chem both liketo the lackeofhis libertic, but that life is the deareſt 


detriment of any other . We call this figure by the Grecke origi- 


nall the eAuarcer or figure of encreaſe becauſe cuery word that 13” 


ſpoken'is one'of more weight then another. | 
And as welamented thecrueltic of an inexorable and vnfaithfull 
'. if bythelavves of lout it be afalt, 
 T hefauthfull friend,mn abſence to forget: 
But if ut be(once ds thy heart but halt, ) 
eA ſecret ſmne ; vohat forſet is ſo great: 
es by deſpute in view of everyeye, 
T he ſolemne vowves oft ſryorne wvoith teares (0 ſalt, 
And holy Leagues faſt ſeald vith hand and bart: 
For to repeale and breake fo voulfully? 
But novu(alas )Juvithont all inſt deſart, 
 Mylot for my troth and much goodwwil, 
T o reape diſdaine hatred and ruderefrſe,. 
iO of ye vvonld vyorke me. ſome greater alk 
'': © Aigbof neyne earned yes to feele nopart,. 
"'What-els zs this(0 craell)but towſe, 
 T hy murdring knife the guilileſſe bloud to pull, 
Where yeſcehow ſheis charged firſt with a fault,then with a 
a ſecret ſinne;afterward withafouleforfet ;laft of all with a moſt 
cruell & bloudy deede. And thus againein a certaine louers com- 
plaint made to the like etc. IT IT 


T hey ſay it s arnth go ſee thy lower meede,, 


But 


g—_—W 


14 


| tempt,as kethat ſayd by one 


But you can ſee me rueepe,bitt you can ſee me bleede: ' 
And neuer ſhrinke nor ſhame,uwe ſhed no teare at all, _ 

:. Toumake wy wound; your ſelfegnd fill hemp with  f 
117 1 TtAgorenn fee me [arnndgand fart formant of breath; '* |, 
1; 11», Andgaſpeand grone for ifegand ſtrugale fiil with death, ©1.1 
What can yo n10w do more fweere vy your. maydenhead, - : 

T hen for to flea me quicker ſtrip me bemg dead. 
 Intheſeverſes you ſce how onecrueltic ſurmounts another by 
degrees till it comets yery {laughter and beyond, for it 1s thought 
a TG pite done to a dead carkas to be an clidenceof greater ctuel- 
tie then to haue killed him. REP: 
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Afﬀeer the Auancer followeth the abbaſer working by onde Meiofie. 


and ſentences of extenuation or diminution. Whereupon we call. ,, 


him the Dy/aber or figure of Exrennration :and this extenuation is 
vſcd to diners purpoſes , ſometimes for modeſltics ſake , and to a- 
uoidethe opinion of arrogancie, ſpeaking of our ſclues orofours, 
as he that diſabled himſelfe to his miſtrefle;thus: ©. 
Not all the 5kill I hane to ſpeakg or dog. 1 +: 
Which lit ls is God wot( ſet lone apart: )' 
Lineload nor life,ard put them both thereto, 
Can connterperſe the axe of your deſart. TIT 
Je may be alſogdane for deſpite to-hring our aduerfaries: in con- 
Contnectied fora very»brauciſoul- 
dier)dilabling him ſcornefully;thus.: | JJ yi hn 
Atolke man( forſooth) and fit for the warre, | 
Good at hand grippe;s better to fight a farre: 
W hom bright weapon mſhewy as it #5 ſaid, . - 
| Tea hu owone fſuade hath oftenmade afragde.:\ + ns 
. The fybtilticoftheſcoffe licth in theſe Latin wordes [oomminues 
& comms pugnare. ] Alſo we viethis kindiof Excenuation-when 
wetake in hand tocomfort or cheareany perilous enterprife,ma- 
king a great matter ſeexne finall and of litle difficultic , &1samuch 
vicd by captaines in the warre,when they(to giuecourage totheir 
ſouldiers)wall emete difablethe perſptisofthairiemetmct;ans a- 
baſe their faxces., and.make light ofcutry thmg:thie:might:bea 
FOCOrABETEIS COShREFOIIPE, 26 Hmm all dan his Qration 
to his ſouldigrs, when they ſhould rotng a paſlethe Alpes tore» 
oF. 1 


or the 


iablcr. 
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ecr Italie,and for ſharpneſle of the weather, and ſtcepneſle of the 


mountaines their hearts began to faile them. 

We vſcit againe toexcule afault,& to make an offence ſeeme 
leſle then itis,by ging a terme more fauorableand of lefle vehe- 
mencic then the troth requires,as to ſay of a great robbery, that it 
was buta pilfry matter : of an arrant ruffian that hes atall fellow 
of his hands : of a prodigall foole,that he is a kind hearted man: of 
a notorious vnthrift,a luſtie youth, and ſuch like phraſes of exte- 
nuation, which fall more aptly to the office of the figure Curry 
fauel! before remembred. 

And we vſe the like termes by way of pleaſantfamiltaritie;and 
as it were for a Courtly maner of ſpeach with our egalls or inferi- 
ours, as to calla young Gentlewoman all for Mary, Nell for 
Elner + Jack for John,R obin for R gbert : or any other like affected 
termes fpoken of pleaſure,as in our triumphals calling famuliarly 
ypan our fe, called her oppe. 

But woull you voret, 

Ay litle muſe wy prettve mpppe: 

If woe ſhall algates change our Ftoppe, 
( hoſe me a, ſrveer, 

Vnderſtanding by this word[4oppeJalitle prety Lady,or ten- 
der:young thing .'- Forſo we chit lifle fiſhes, that be notcome to 
theirfull growth [-roppes, Jas whiting moppes, gurnard moppes. 

Alſo ſuch termes are vſed to be giuenin deriſion and for a kind 
of contempt,as when we ſay Lording for Lord, & as the Spaniard 

that calleth an Earle of ſmall regenue Contadi/ro : the Italian cal- 
leth the poore man,by contempt poxerachio,or poxerino , the little 
beaſt anmalculo or anmaluchio , and ſuch like daninurmes apper- 
teining to this figure, the Dy/ab/rr] more ordinary in other lan- 
UT 0 our'vulgar. 9 

L his figure of retire holds part with the propounder of which 
we ſpake bcfore(proepſis) becauſe of the reſumption of a former 

propolitionvtteredin generalitic to explane the ſame better by a 
particular diunfion; Burtheir difference is,n'that the propounder 
reſumes butthe matter only. This [retire Jrefumes both the mat- 
terand the termes;, and'is therefore accompted ofic of the figures 
of repetition.,andin that reſpeft may be called by his _ 
rec 


Greekename the [ReſaundeJor the [7 retire }] for this word [v1] 
ſerues both ſences reſound and retire. The vie of this figures ſeen 


Ne in this dittic followin B, 

& Lone hope and death, do ſtirre imme much firife, 
it As neuer man but 1 lead ſuch a life: 

w For burmng loue doth vvound my heart to death: 
of And wohen death comes at call of urvvard prief, 
c- || Cold wh hope doth feede my faint mg breath: 
7 Agamſt my vvill and nragremabete 


So that 1 line,but yet my life 1s ſuch: . 
nd e-1s nexer death could greeue me halfe ſo-mmch. - 
ri Then haue ye a maner of ſpeach, not ſo figutatiueas fit for ar- 2/44» 
or gumentation,and worketh not vnlike the di/ermme of the Logici- the Difmem- 
ed ans,becauſe he propones two or moe matters entierly, and doth as >: 
ly it were {ct downe the whole tale or rekoning of an argument and 
then cleare euery part by it ſelfe,as thus. 
It cannot be but mgaraſhip or neede, 
Hade him attempt this foule and wicked deede: 
Nigardſhp age alvuayes he woas free, 
Nor neede, for who doth not his richeſſe ſec? 
Ne Or as onethat entreated for a faire young maide who was ta- 
to ay by the watch in London and carried to Bridewdl to be pu- 
ES. niſhed. 


nd Novv gentill Sirs let this young maide alone, 
ard For either ſhe hath grace of els ſhe hath none: 
al- If ſhe haue grace, ſhe may in time repent, 
tle If ſhe haue none wuhat bootes her pumſhment. 
cr- Or as another pleaded his deſerts withhis miſtreſſe. 
Ale Were it for grace,orels m hope of gaine, © [211 
' T0 ſay of my deſerts, itis but vame: 
ich For vvell inmindezn caſe ye do them beare, - 
ner T o tell them oft jt ſbould but rhe your eare: 
V 2 | Be they forgot: as likely ſhould 1faile, 
der T o woume voith woordes vhere deedes cannot prenaile, ,, Hine 
at- Then haueyca figurevery meetefor Oratorsor eloquent per- «the © 
res ſrnaders ſuchas our maker or Poct muſt in ſome caſes ſhew him Piltriburer, 


ſelfe to be,and is when wemay copmmnny vtter a matter in. one 
), 11} 
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entier ſpeach or propoſition and will rather do it peecemeale and 
by diſtributi6 ol cuery part for amplification ſake,as for exiple he 
that mizht ſay,a houſe was outragiouſly plucked downe:will not 
be ſatisfied ſo to ſay,but rather will ſpeake it in this ſort: they firſt 
vndermined the groundfills , they beate downe he walles , they 
vnfloored theloftes, they yntiled it and pulled downethe roofe. 
For ſoin deede is ahouſe pulled downeby circuſtances, which this 
figure of diſtribution doth ſet forth eucry one apart,andtherefore 
I name him the &#ribator according to-bis originall.as wrate the 
T uſcane Poet in a Sonet which Sir T homas Wyat. tranſlated with 
very good grace,thus.'.'. 
Set me wubereas the ſunne doth parch the greene, 
Or vuhere his beames do not dzſſalue the ye: 
Jn temperate heatezvhere he us felt and ſeenc, 
In preſence preſt. of people mad or wviſe: 
Set me mbhye or yet tnlow degree,  _ ; 
In longeſt night or inthe ſhorteſt day: _. 
In cleareſt shie;or where clouds thickeſt bee, 
In lustie youth or when my heares are gray: 
Set me m heauen,mearth or els in hell, 
In hilor dale or m the faming flood: i 
. T hratl-or at lar BN AAR wat fol aweh, . 
Stche or tn bealth, menill fame or good: 
Hers will 1 be,and evelywith this thought,. 
Content my ſelfealthough my chaunce be naught. 
All which might haue benecfaid in theſe two verſes. 
Set me whereſoexer ye woull, 
1 amaudiuilbeyorrs. ft 7 TOI PRAN. AI 
The zealous Poet age; Jo prayſe.of the maiden Queene would 


not ſeeme to wrap vp all excellent parts in a few words 


them entierly comprehending,but didit by a diſtributor or mer:/< 
21 in thenegatmeforthe better grace,thus. 
Not your bewtie,moſt gracious ſonerame, 
\. . "Nor mazdentylackes meinteind wuith mateſtic: 
+17, 111 onr ſtately pert;vvhich doth not match hut ſtaine, 
T percet + gry acLag x your pallace and your traine,' 1111 
A, | 7 


Princes Courts me eye could ener [ee _ . 
1138 Not 


to i 
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Not your quicke wits, your ſober gouernannce: 
Y our cleave for ſight, your faithfull memorie, 
So ſweete features, in ſo ſtaid countenannce: 
Nor langanges with plantuous witerance, 


* + $0 able to diſconr ſtand entertaime:. | 1 (11 | 


Not noble race, farre 4 oy Caeſars raigne, 
Runne mm right line and blond of nointed kings: 
Not large empire;armes,treaſurs domaine, 
Luſtie lmerzes,of fortunes dear#t darlings: 

Not allthe skalles, fit for a Princely dame, 

T our learned Muſe,vvith vſe and ſitudie brings, 
N of true honour ,ne that mmnortallfame 

Of mayden raigne,your only owne renowne 

eAnd no Dueenes els,yet ſuch as yeeldes your name 
Greater glory thandoeth your treble crowne, 


And then concludes thus. 


Not any one of all theſe honord parts _ 


| Your Princely happes,and habites that ds mone, 


And as it were,enſorcell all the hearts 

Of Chriſten kings to quarrell for your lone, 
But to poſſeſſe,at once andall the good 

Arte and engine.and exery ſtarre abone- \ 
Fortune or kinde,could farce itt fleſy and blond, 
W as force inough to make o many ſtrine 

For your perſon,which m our world ſtoode 

By all conſents the mimonſt mayde to wine. 


Where ye ſee that all the parts of her commendationwhich. 
were partitularly remembred'in twenty. verſes before, are 
vpin thetwo verſes of this laſt patt, videl.' | 


Not any one of all your honordparts, 
T hoſe Princely haps and habites,c5c. 


This figure ſerues for amplification,and alſo for ornament,and 
to enforce perſwaſton mightely. Sir Geffrey (haxcer,fathex of our 
Engliſh Poets,hath theſe verſes following in thediſtributor. 


W hen faith failes in Prieſtes ſawes,. 
Arnd Lords heſtes are holden for lawes, 
And robber us tane for purchaſe, 
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eAnd lechery for ſolace 
T hen ſhall the R ealme of eAlbion 
Be brought to great confuſion. 
Where he might haue ſaid as muchin theſe words : when vice 
_ s,and vertue decayeth in Albion,then &c. And as another 
ſaid, | | 
When Prince for his people 1s wakefull and wiſe, 
Peeres ayding with armes,(, ounſellors with adniſe, 
Magiſtrate ſmeerely vſmg his charge, 
People preſt to obey,nor let to runne at large, 
Prelate of holy hife, and with denorion 
Preferring pietie before promotion, 
Prieft ſtill preachmg,andpraying for our heale: 
T hen bleſſed is the x fon of a common-weale. 
All which might haue bene aid in theſe few words, when cue- 
man in charge and authoritie doeth his duety , & executecth his 
fnBiiog well,then is the common-wealth happy. 

The Grecke Poets who mademuſficall ditties to be ſong tothe 
lute or harpe,did vſctolinke their ſtaues together with one verſe 
running throughout the whole ng oy uall diſtance, and was, 
for the molt part, the firſt verſe of the {taffe , which kept ſo good 
ſence and conformitie with the whole, as his often repetition did 

eucit greater grace. They called ſuchlinking verſe Epamone , the 
tines ver/3es mtercalarss, and we may terme him theLoue-bur- 
den,following the originall,or if it pleaſe you,the long repeate: in 
onereſpe& becauſe that one verſe alone beareth the Kt burden 
of the (ng according to theoriginall: in another reſpe& , for that 
it comes by large diſtances to be often repeated, as in this ditty 
made by the noble knighe Sir Philip Sidney, 
Ay true loue hath my heart and 1 hage his, 
By met exchange one for another genen: 
I holde his deare,and mine he cannot miſſe, 
T here nexer was a bitter bargaine drinen. 
+ © Aytrne lone hath my heart and 1 hane hi. 
Hy heart in me heepes him and me in one, 
Ay heart in him hu thoughts and ſences guides: 
He loxes my heart for once it was his owne, 
| 1 cheriſh 
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1 cheriſh his becauſe m me it bides. 
My true loue hath my heart and 1 hane his, 

Many times our Poet is wha 
thing that is maruelous, and then he will {ſcemenot to ſpeake it 
- ſimply but with ſomeſigne of admiration, asin our enterlude cal- 
led the over. 

1 woonder much to ſee ſo many husbands thre, 

T hat haze but little wit, before they come to wine : 
For one would eaſily weene who ſo hath little wit, 
His wife to teach ut hm,uvere a thing much wvnfit. 

Or as (ao the Romane Senatour ſaid one day merily to his 
companion that walked with him , pointing his finger to a yong 
vnthrift inthe ſtrecte who lately before had ſold his patrimonic, 
of a goodly quititicof (alt marſheslying necre vnto (apa ſhore. 

Now 25 «t not, a wonder to behold, | 
YT onder gallant skarce twenty winter old, 

By might (marke ye )able to doo more ? 

T han the mayne ſea that batters on his ſhore? 

For what the wanes conldneuer waſh away, 


T hts Nor ary hath waſted in a day. 
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i ſome occaſion to o_ of a Paradoxen, 
P 


. Not much valike the wvondrer haue ye another figure called Aporie, 


the doubrfull, becauſe oftentimes we will ſceme to caſt perils , and 
make doubt of things when by a plaine manner of ſpeech wee 
might affirme or deny him , as thus of a cruell mother who mur- 
dred her ownechald. 
. Whether the cruellmother were more to blame, 

Or the ſhrevud childe come of (6 curſt a dame: 

Or whether ſome ſmatch of the fathers bload, 

Whoſe kinne wuere neuer kinde yur newer good. 

Aooned her thereto,Chc., 


This manner of ſpeech is vſed when we will not ſeeme , either F?irrcpic, * 
for manner ſake or to auoid tediouſneſſe, to trouble the iudge or rigue of xe- 
hearer with all that we could ſay , but hauing ſaid inough already, ference. 


wereferretherelt to their conlideration, as he that faidthus: 

Me thinkes that 1 haue ſaid, vuhat may vvell ſuſſiſe, 
R oferring all the reſt,to your better aduſe. | 
Thefinc and ſubtill perſwader when La uitent is to ſting his 
3 C 


— — — ————— — — —— 


Anachinofis 


Paraulogia, 
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aduerſary,orels to declare his mmnd in broad and liberal ſpeeches, 
which might breede offence or ſcandall,he will ſeeme to beſpeake 
ardon before hand , whercby his hcentiouſaes may bethe better 
rne withall, as he that faid : h 


If 723 ſpeech hap r offend yor any vvay, | 


T hmke it their fatlt,that force me jo to ſay. 


Not much vnlike to the figure of reference,is there another with 
 ſomelittle diverfitie which we call the mpartener ; becauſe many 
+ times 1n pleading and perſwading, we thinke it a very good pol- 
licie to acquaint our iudge or hearer or very aduerſarie with ſome 
part of our Counſell and aduice,and to aske their opinion , as who 

would fay they could not otherwiſe thinke of the matter then we 
dv. As he that had tolde a long tale before certaine noble women, 
of a matter ſortrewhat in honour touching the Sex. | 


T ell me faire Laates if the caſe were your owne, 

So foule a fault would you hawue it be knowen ? 
Maiſter Gorge in this figure, ſaid very ſweetly. 

All you who read theſe lines and sRanne of my deſart, 

Indge whether was more good,my hap orels my hart. 


. The good Orator yietha manner of fpeach in his perſwaſion 
and is when all that ſhould ſeemie to make againſt him being ſpo- 
ken by thotherfide; he will firſt- admit it , and in th'end wk all 
for his better aduantage, and this figure is much vſed by our En- 
glith pleaders in the Starchamber and Chancery, which they call 
to confeſle and auoid, if it bein caſe of crime or nnury;and is a ve- 
ry good way . For when the matteris fo plaine'that-it cannot be 
denied or trauerſed,it is good that'it beiuſtified by confeſfall and 
auoidance. I call it the figure of admittance. As we once wrate to: 
the reproofe of a Ladies faire but crueltie. 


1 know your witte,] know yotr pleaſant tongue, - 
T our ſome ſweete ſmmites,your  [ornre;biet Ioue hl rpg 7 


A beautie to enahzonr ole 'amid 5 CARES 


T boſe thaſt, defit es ;that noble monde ws, | 975 0 


 'EAvdthat chiefe part whence all your honor ſprings, - 
A grace to entertaine the greate®Fkings, > © 
Al this 1 hnow:but ſame #35 robe inta's, 
So fairt partes pitt bytoo tmoch truttlries 0 ont > . 


s 
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In many caſes we aredriuen for better perſwaſton to tell the x:;otogia, 


cauſe that mooues vs to ſay-chus otthus : or els when wewould 
fortifie our allegations by rendring reafons to cuery one, this af” 


- fignation of cauſe the Greekes called Erio/ogia,whichif we might Tel caule 
without ſcorne of anew inuented-terme call [ 7ellcarſe ] it were 


rizht according tothe Greeke originall:& Ipray you why ſhould 
wenot?and with as goodauthoritie as, the Greekes ? Sir 7 howzas 
Smith,her Maicſtes principall Secretary,and.a'mian of great lear- 
ning and grauitie,feeking to geue an Engliſh word tothis Greeke 
word 232«6- called it Spitewed , or wed(pite , Maſter Secretary 
Filſon geuing an Engliſh name to hisarte of Logicke , called it 
Witcraft,me thinke I may bebolde with hke liberty to call the fi- 
ourc ane hs ellcayſe.) And this manner. of ſpeech is. alwayes 
contemned,with theſe words, for, becauſe, and ſuch other confir- 
matiues. The Latines hauing no fitte name to geue it in one fin- 


gle word,gaue it no nameatall,but by circumlocution . Wealfo 


call him the reaſon-rendrer,and leauethe right Engliſh word[[Te/ 


cauſe) much better anſwering the Greeke'originall . Ariffotle was 
molt excellent in vſe of this agure;for.he neuer propones any al- 
legation,or makes any ſurmiſe , but he yeelds a reaſon or. cauſe to 
fortific and proue it,vehich geues it great credit , For example ye 
ay take theſe verles, firlt pointing , thanconfirming by {imili- 
Tuges. 


When fortune ſhall haxe fþ1t ont allher gall, 
1 truſt good luck:ſnall beto me allowde, 
For I haxe {eene a ſrippe m hauen fall, 
After the ſtorme had broke both maſte and ſhrowde. 
And this. 
Goods the thing that mones vs to deſire, 
T hat us to u9y the beautywe behold: 
Els were we lowers asin an eadleſſe fire, 
Alwaies burning and ener chill a colae. 
And in theſe yerſes. 
Accuſed though 1 be without deſart, 
Sith none can prone beleene mt not for true: 
For nener yet ſmce firſt ”e had my hart, ont 
'Entenaca l.to falſe or be unttue. | 5 
| Ccy 
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Andin this Dilticque. 
And for her beauties praiſe no wight that with her warves: 
For where ſne comes (ſhe ſhewes her ſelfe hke ſun among the ſtars. 
_ Andin this other dittie of ours wherethe loucr complaines of 
his Ladies crueltie,rendring for euery ſurmife a reaſon,and by tel- 
ling the cauſe, ſceketh(as it were)to get credit, thus. 
Cruel you be who can ſay May, 
Since ye delight in others wo: 
CVmwiſt am 1, ye may well ſay, 
For that I haue,honourd you [6. 
But blameleſſe I, who cold not chu/e, 
To beenchaunted by your eye: 
But ye to blame thus to refuſe 
Ay ſermice,and to tet me die. - 
Dichologia, Sometimes our error is ſo manifeſt , or we be ſo hardly preſt 
rio ne With Our aduerſarics, as we cannot deny the fault layd vnto our 
cuſs. charge: in which caſe itis good pollicie toexcuſe it by ſome al- 
lowable pretext, as did one whom his miſtreſle burdened with 
| ſome vnkindeſpeeches which he had palt of her, thus. 
1 ſaid t : but by lapſe of lymg tongue, 
When furie and inſt griefe 


heart oppreſt:- 

| 1 ſaydi : as ye fee,both fraile and young, 

| When your rigor hadranckled m my bre#?. 

| | T he cruell wound that ſnearted me [3 ſore, 

Pardon therefore( ſweete ſorrow )or at leaſt 

| Beare with mine youth that nener fell before, 

| Leaſt your offence encreaſe my griefe the more... 

| And againe intheſe, 

| 1 ſpake amyſſe 1 cannot it deny 

| But cauſed by your great diſcourteſie: 
Andif 1 ſaid that which 1 now repent, 
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And ſardit not, but by nuſgouernnent 

Of youthfull yeres,your ſelfe that are ſo young 
Pardon for once thus error of my tongue, 

And thmke amends can nener come to late: 
Lone may be curſt,but lone can nener hate, 


Speaking before of the figure [Symecdoche] wee called him 
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193 
[Bricks conceit becauſe heinured in a ſingle word onely by wa 


of intendment or large meaning,but ſuchas was ſpecdily diſcouc- 
red by cuery quicke wit ,as by the halfeto vnder{tand the whole, 
and many other waies appearing by the examples. But by this fi- 
cure [Noema] the obſcurity of the ſence licth not in a ſingle 
word, butin anentier ſpecch,whereof we do not fo cafily con- 
cciue the meaning, but as it wereby coniecture,becaule it is wittic 


and ſubtile or darke, which makes me therefore call him in our 


vulzar the [{7o/e concen] as he that ſaid by himſelfe and his wife, 
I thanke God in fortie winters that we haue liued together , ne- 
uer any of ourneighbours ſet ys at one, meaning that they neuer 
Fell out in all that ſpace, which had bene the direRer ſpeech and 
moreapert,and yet by intendment amounts all to one, vom ne- 
uertheleſle diſſemblable and in efte& contrary . Puwler Ford 
Treaſforer of England,and firſt Marques of Wincheſter, with the 
like ſubtill ſpeech gaue a quippe to Sir illam Gyfford, who had 
married the Marques ſiſter , and all her life timecould neuer loue 
her nor like of her company , but when ſhe was dead made the 
greate[t moanefor her in the world, and with teares and much la- 
mentation vttered his gricfe to the L. Treaſorer, 0 good brother 
quoth the Marques,I am right ſory to-ſee you now loue my liſter 
ſo well, meaning that he ſhewed his loue too late, and ſhould haue 
done it while ſhe was aliue. 

A great counſellour ſomewhat forgetting his modeſtie, vied 
theſe words : Gods lady Ireckon my ſelfe as good aman as he you 
talke of, and yet I am not able to do ſo . Yeahir quoth the party, 
your L.is too good to be a man, I would ye werea Saint , mea- 
ning he would he were dead,for none arc ſhrined for Saints before 


ay be dead. 


y Neeme, 


or the 
Figure of 
cloſe coceit. 


he Logician vſctha definition to expreſle the truth or nature 03;fmw , 


of euery thing by his true kinde and difference, as to ſay wiſce- 


orthe 
efiner of 


dome is a prudent and wittie forcfight and confideration of hu- qiferenee. 


maneor worldly a&tions with their cucntes. This definition is Lo- 
gicall . The Oratour vſcth another maner of definition , thus : Is 
this wiſedome ? no it is a certaine ſubtill knawiſh craftie wit , it is 


no induſtrie as ye call it,but a certaine buſie brainſickneſlc,for in- 


duſtric is aliucly and vaweried _—__ and occupation mn honeſt 
C. ulj 
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things,egerneſlc is an appetitein baſe and ſmall'matters. - 

It ſerueth many times to great purpoſeto preuent our aduerſa- 
ries arguments,and take vpon vs toknow before what our iudge 
or aduerſary or hearer thinketh,and that we will ſeeme to vtter it 
before it be ſpoken or alleaged by them,in reſpett of which bold- 
neſle to enter fo deepely into another mans conceit or conſcience, 
and to be ſo priuieof another mans mynde,gaue cauſe that this fi- 

- ,, 'gurewas called the[! pre/armptruos] Twill alfocall him the figure of 
Procata'*t'%s preſuppo/ailor the prexenterfor by reaſon we ſuppole before what 
the prefumpru- May be ſaid,or perchaunce would be ſaid by our aduerſary or any 
ous,othervile other, we do preuent them of their aduantage, and do catch the 
Preſuppotall, ball(as they are wont to ſay)before it come to the ground. 

It is alſo very many times vied for a good pollicicin pleading 
or perſwalion to inake wile as if weſet but light of the matter,and 
Paſager. that therefore we do paſle it oner ſlightly when: in deede we do 

chen intend molt efteftually and deſpightfully if it beinueGtiue to 
remember it : it isalfo when we will not ſeeme to know a thing, 
and yet we know1t well mough , and may be likened to the ma- 
ner of women, who as the comon ſaying is, will ſay nay and take it, 
I hold my peace and will not ſay for ſhame, 
T he much vntrith of that uncuill dame: 
For if I ſould her coullours kindly blaze, 
; It would ſo make the chaſt cares amaze.CFc. 
Commerars, Ttis ſaid by maner of a prouerbiall ſpeach that he who findes 
Fgure of abode himſelfe well ſhould not wagge, cuen ſo the perſwader finding a 
ſubſtantiall point ia his matter to ſerue his purpoſe, ſhould dwell 
ypon that point longer then vpon anyother leſſe aſſured, and vie 
all endeuour to maintaine that one,& as it were to make his chief 
aboad thereupon,for which cauſe I namehim the figure of aboad, 
according to the Latine name:Some take it not but for a courfe of 
argument & therefore hardly may one giue any cxamples therot. 
Now as arte and good pollicy in perſwaſion bids vs to abide S 
Metaſtaſis, not to ſtirre from the point of our molt aduantage , but theſame 
orth®  toecnforceand tarry vpon with all poſſible argument, ſo doth diſ- 


flirting figure. 


K. the cretion will vs ſometimes to flit from one matter to another , as a 
Ccmoue, 


thing meete to be forſaken , and another entred vpon , I call him 
therefore the fitting figure, or figureof remone, like as the zee 
cfore 
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before was called the figureof aboade. 


Euen fo againe, as 1t iswiſdome for a perſwader to tarrie and. 
makehusaboad aslong as. he may conueniently without tedioul-. 


nes to the hearer , vpon his chiefe proofes or points of the. cauſe 
tending to his aduantage,andlikewiſeto depart againe when time 


ſerues,and goeto a new matter ſeruing the FRE alwell . Sois 1t. 


requiſite many times for him to talke farre from the principall 
matter,and as it were to range aſide, to th'intent by ſuch cxtraor- 
dinary meane to induce or inferre other matter, aſwell or better: 
ſeruing the principal purpoſe,and neuertheles in ſeaſon to returne 
home where he firſt ſtrayed out, This maner of ſpecch is termed 
the figure of digretlion by the Latines, following the Greeke ori- 
ginall, we alſo call him the ag gher by alluſis to theſouldier that 
marches out of his array, or by thoſe that keepe no order in their 
marche,as the battailes well ranged do:of this figure therenecd be 
geuen no _ 
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Parecnaſs, fy 
or the 
Stragler, 


Occaſion offers many times that our maker as an oratour , or M7 
: E x editio, 
per{ſwader,or pleader ſhould go roundly to worke, and by a quick orthe 
and ſwift argument diſpatch his perſwaſion , & asthey are woont F*<<4ic dipar- 


toſay not to itand all daytrifling to no purpoſe; but to rid it out 
of the way quickly, This is done by a manner oy 0igrupng figu- 
ratiueand argumentatiue, when we do. briefly ſet downe all our 
beſt reaſons ſeruing the purpoſe, and reicall of then ſauing one, 
which we accept to ſatisfhe the caule : as he that in a litigious caſe 
for land would prooue it not the aduerſaries,but his clients. 

No man can ſay its his by herntage, 

Nor by Legacie,or T eſfatours denice: 

Nor that it came by purchaſe or engage, 

Nor from his Prince for any good ſerne. 

T hen needs muſt ut be bis by veryworong,. 
-'.. Which hehath offred ths poore plaintife ſo long. 
> Thqugh wemghtcall this figure very well and properly the 
FParupos ]yet dare Inot ſo:to.doe tor feare of the Courticrs enuy, 
who will haueno man vfe that terme but after a courtly manner, 
thatis,i prayſing of horſes,haukes,hounds,nearles;diamonds,ru- 


biesemerodes,and otherprecious ſtones: ſpecially offaire women 


whoſe excellencic1s diſcoucred by paragomzing or {etting ons ta 
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another,which mouecd the zealous Poet, ſpeaking of the mayden 
Queene,to call her the paragon of Queenes. This conſidered, I 
willlet our figure enioy his beſt beknowen name,and call him ſtil 
in all ordinarie caſes the figure of compariſon: as when a man wil 
ſceme to make things appeare good or bad,or better or worſe, or 
more or leſſe excellent, cither vpon ſpite or for pleaſure,or any 0- 
ther good affeRis,then he ſets the leſ[e by the greater,or the grea- 
ter to the leſle, the equall to his equall,and by ſuch confronting of 
them together, driues out the true ods that is betwixt them, and 
makes it better appeare,as when we ſang of our Soucraigne Lady 
thus,in the twentieth Partheniade. 
eAs falcon fares to buſſards flight, 
As egles eyes to owlates ſight, 
As fierce ſaker to PG | Hh | 
As brighteſt noone to darkeſt night: 
As ſummer [anne exceedeth ſarre, 
T he moone and euery other ſtarre: 
So farremy Princeſſe prarſe doeth paſſe , 
T he famouit OD ucene that ever was, 
And in the cighteene Partheniade thus. 
Set rich rubie to red eſmayle, 
T he rauens plume to peacocks tayle, 
Lay me the larkes to lizards eyes, 
T he duskie cloude to azare S$hie, 
Set ſhallow brookes to ſurging ſeas, 
e-1n orient pearle to awhite peaſe: 
&c. Concluding. 
T here ſhall no leſſe an ods be ſcene 


Dialogiſmms, In mme from exery other Qucene, 
= Weare ſometimes occaſioned in our taleto report ſome ſpeech 
e right rea» 


ſoner, 


from another mans mouth,as what a king ſaid to his priuy coun- 
ſell or ſubie&t,a captaine to his ſouldier, aſouldiar to his captaine, 
a man toa woman,and contrariwiſc: in which report we muſt al- 
waies geue to euery perſon his fit andnaturall,& that which beſt 
becommeth him. For that ſpeech becommeth a king which doth 
not acarter,and a young man that docth not an old:and fo in cue- 
ry fort and degree. Yirgi/{peaking in the perſon of Een, 7 wr+ 


mms 
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4 and many other great Princes,and ſometimes of meaner men, 
ye ſhall ſee what decencie euery of their ſpeeches holdeth with 
the qualitie, degree and yeares of the ſpeaker , T'o which exam- 
ples I will for this timereferre you. 

So if by way of ition we will ſeem to ſpeake in another mans 
perſonas if king Henry the eight were aljue,and ſhould ſay of the 
towne of Bulleyn, what we by warreto the hazard of our perſon 
hardly obteined,our young ſonne without any peril at all for litle 
mony delwered vp againe.Or if we ſhoul} fainc king Eawardthe 
diede viderſimnding how his ſucceſlour Queene arte had loſt 
the towne of Calays by negligence , ſhould ſay: That which the 


ſword wanne,the diſtaffe hath loſt . This manner of ſpeech is by | 


the figure D:alogi/mrz;or the right reaſoner. 


In waightie cauſes and for great purpoſes, wiſe perſwaders vſe 


- graue & weighty ſpeaches, ſpecially in ſhatter of aduiſe or counſel, 


for which purpoſe there is a maner of {peach to alleage textes or 
authoritics of wittie ſentence,ſuch as ſmatch morall dotrie and 
teach wiſedome and good behauiour,by the Grecke originall we 
call him the direfovr , by the Latin he is called /ententia: we may 
call him the /age ſayer,thus. 

« Naturebids vs 45 a loning mother, 

« To loueonr ſelues firſt and next to lone another. 


& The Prince that conets alto know and ſee, 
« Had neede fallmilde and patient to bee. 


« Nothing ſtickes faſter by vs as appeares, 


* T hen that which welearne m our tenatr yeares. 


And that which our ſoueraigne Lady wrate in defiance of for- 
tunc. 
Neuer thmke you fortune can beare the ſivay, 
Where vertnes force, cancauſe her to obay. _. 
Heede muſt be taken that ſuch rules or ſentences be choiſly 
made and not often vſed leaſt exceſle breed lothſomnelle. 


Gnome, 


or the 
DiraRor, 


Sementia, 
or the 
dage layer, 


Arte and good pollicie moues vs many times to be carneſt in Sinethriſmu, 


orthc 


our ſpeach,and then welay on ſuch Joad andſo goto itby heapes j;..h2 fue 


as if we would winnethe game by maltitudeof words & ſpeaches, 
not all of one but of dxters' matter and ſence, _ which cauſe the 


Apeſirophe , 
r 
the —_ tales 
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Latines called it Congeries and wethe heaping figare,as he.that ſaid 
T o muſe m mmde how faire, howy viſe hovy good, 
Howv braws,howv free, howv carteous and hovv true, 
My Lady is doth but inflame my blood. 
Or thus.'- | a EINITES 
1 deeme,l dreame,1 do,1 taſt, I rouch, 
Nothing at all but ſmells of perfit bliſſe. 
And thus by maiſter Edvvard Dzar, vehement ſwift & paſſio» 
natly. 
- But if my faith my hope ny lone my true mtent, 
My hibertse,my fermce vowed my twme and all be ſpent., 
Invaine, & OC. ' | | 
Butifſuch earneſt and haſtie heaping vp of ſpeaches be made 


by way of recapitulation, which commonly is inthe end of cucry 


long taleand Oration,beCauſe the ſpeaker ſeemes to inake a colle- 


Qion of all the former materiall points, to bunde them. as it were 
ina bundle and lay them forth to enforce the cauſe and renew the 
hearers memory,then ye may'geue him more properly, the name 
of theſſco/lefour Jor recapitulatour,and ſcrueth to very gteat pur- 
poſe as in an hympne written by vs to the Queenes Mateſtie en- 
titled(A/meran)wherein ſpeaking of the mutabilitic of fortunc in 
the caſe of all Princes generally, wee ſeemed to exempt her N1- 
icſtie of all ſuch caſualtie, by reaſon ſhe was by her deſlinie and 
many diuine partes in her,ordained to a molt long and conſtant 
proſperitie in this world;concluding with this recapitulation, 

But thou art free, but were thou not in deode, 

But were thou not,come of mmortall ſeede: 

Newer yborne,and thy tamade mage tobliſſe, 

Heauens mettall that exerlaſtmg ts: 

Were not thy vvit,and that thy vertwes ſhall, 

Be deemad dine thy fauour face and all: 

And that thy loze , ne name may nener aye, 

Wor thy ſtate turne, ſfayd byde(twnic: 

Dread were leaFt once thy noble hart may feele, 

Some rufull turne,of ber unfteagy wvheele. ' 

Many times when we have runne-a long race inour tale ſpo- 


ken to the hearers, we. doſodainlyflye out & either ſpeake or cx- 


claime 
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daime at ſome other perſon or thing, and therefore the Greekes: 


call ſuch figure (as we do)the turnway or turnetale,& breedeth by 
ſuch exchaungea certaine recreation to the hearers minds , as this 
vied by alouer tolus vnkind miſtreſle. 

And as far you( faire one) (ar on by proefe ye finde, 

T hat regour aud mpratituae ſoone kill a gent le minde. 


| Andas we in our triumphals, ſpeaking long to the Queenes 


Maicttie,vps the ſodaine we burſt out in an exclamation to Phe- 
bs;feeming to draw inanew matter,thus. 
But O Phebus, | 
All ghſtering m thy gorgious gowne, 
Wouldſe thouwwet ſafe to ſlide a dowpne : 
 Andauvvell with ts, | 


But for a day, 

1 could tell thee cloſe inthine eare, 
A tale that thou hadſt lener heare 
1 dare vel ſay: 


T hex ere thou voert, 

T o kiſſe that unkind runneavvay, 

Who vuas transformed to boughs of bay: 
For her carft hert. cc, 

And ſo returned againe to the fir{t matter. 

Tac mitter and occaſion leadeth vs many'times todeſcribeand 
ſet foorth many things,in ſuch ſort as it ſhould appeare they were 
truly before our eyes thongh they were not prelent , which to do 
it requireth cunning: fornothing can be kindlycounterfait or re- 
preſented in his abſence, but by great diſcretion in the doer , And 
if the things we.couet to deſcribe be notnaturall ornot veritable, 
than yet the ſame axeth morecunningta..do-it , becauſe to faine a 
thing that neuer wasnor is liketo be, proccedeth of a'greater it 
and ſharper inuentionthan todefcribe thingsthat be true. 


Hypotipoſis, 


Or R 
the counterfair 
repreſcntation. 


And theſe be things that a poct.or maker is.-woont todeſcribe Proſepe- 
ſometimes as trucor naturall , and fometiunes to faine as artificiall $4244» 


and not true. 2:2. Theviſage, ſpeath and countenance of any per- 

ſon abſent or dead : and this kindeof repreſenttion 'is called the 

Counterfait countenance 2 as Homer _—_ his 14ades, duuerſc 
y 


"GW 
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perſonages : namely Achilles aud T herfites, according to the truth 
and not by ition . And as our poet {haxcer doth in his Canter- 
bury tales ſet forth the Sumner, Pardoner, Manciple, and the reſt 
of the pilgrims, moſt naturally and pleaſantly, 
Proſopopeia, But if ye wil faine any perſon with ſuch features,qualities & c6- 
eo £8. ; ditios,orif ye wil attribute any humane quality,as reaſon or ſpeech 
perionatioa, to dobecreatures or other inſenfible things, & do ſtudy(as one ma 
ſay)to giue thea humane perſon, it is not Proſopographia,but Pro- 
/opopera, becauſe it is by way of iis , & no prettierexamples can 
be giuen to you thereof , than in the Romantof the roſe tranſlated 
out of French by Chamcer,deſcribing the perſons of auarice,enuie, 
old age,and many others,whereby much moralitie is taughe. 
Crenzgraphis, Soft we deſcribe the time or ſeaſon of the yeare as winter,ſum- 
ce merharueſt, day, midnight, noone, cuening, or ſuch like : we call 
Counertait fuch deſcription the counterfait time. Cronographiaexamples arc 
euery where tobe found. 


Tepographia, And if this deſcriptis be of any trueplace,citie,caſtell,hill, yal- 


b or the : ley or ſea,& ſuch like: we call it thecountertait place 7 ores 
ou The ; : a 
- place. or if ye fayne places vntrue, as heauen, hell, paradiſe , the houſe of 


fame;the pallace of the ſunne, the denne of {heepe, and ſuch like 
which ye ſhall ſee in Poetes : ſo did Chaxcer very well deſcribe the 
country of Salxces in Iralie,which ye may ſee, in his report of the 
Lady Gryfyll. 
Pragmate- ' Butifſuch deſcription be made to repreſent the handling of a- 
graphiz. ny buſines with the circumſtances belonging therevnto as the 


or the ; ] 
Counterfair. manner of a battcll, afeaſt,a marriage, a buriall-or any other mat- 
ation, ter that licthin feat and actiuitie : we call it then the counterfait 
ation [Pragmatographia.] 


In this figure the Lord'Nicholas V anxa noble gentleman, and 
much delightedin vulgar making,& a man otherwiſe of no great 
learning but hauing herein a marueclous facillitie,made a dittiere- 
preſenting thebattayle and aſſault of (»pide, ſocxcellently well, 
as for the gallant and propre application of his fiftion in euery 
part, I cannot chooſe but ſet downe the greateſt part of his ditty, 
for intruth it can not be amended. ry 

When Capid/caled firſt the fort, 
: Wherein my hart lay wounded ſore 


The 
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T he battrie was of ſuch a ſort, 

T hat 1 muſt yeeld or die therefore. 
T here ſaw 1 loue vpon the wall, 
How he his banner did diſplay, 
Alarme alarme he gan to call, 
And bad his ſoldiers keepe aray. 

T he armes the ths that Cupid bare, 
Were pearced harts woith teares beſprent : 
In ſiluer and ſable to declare 
T he ſtedfat lone he alvuates meant. 

T here might you ſee his bandall dref? 
In colours It to white and blacke, 
With pouder and with pellets preſt, 
T o bring them forth to ſpoile and ſacke, 
Good woillthe maiſter of the ſhot , 
Stood in the R ampire brane andproude, 
For expence of pouder he ſpared not, 
Aſſault aſſault to crie aloude. 

T here might you heare the Canons rore, 


Eche peece diſcharging a lowers looke,@&c. 


As well toa good maker and Poet as to an excellent 2h Omioſie, 


der in proſe,the figure of Srmrlitude is very neceſlary,by which we 
not onely bewtifte our tale , but alſo very much inforce & inlarge 
it. Iſfay inforce becauſe no one thing more preuaileth with all or- 
dinary 1udgements than perſwaſion by /zibrude . Now becauſe 
there are ſundry forts of them , which alſo do worke after diucrſe 
faſhions in the hearers conceits, I will ſet them all foorth by a tri- 
plediuition, exempting the generall $imilztxde as their common 
Aunceſtour,and I will cal him by the name of R e/emb/ance with- 
out any addition, from which I deriue three other ſorts : and gue 
cuery one his particular name, as Re/emblance by Pourtrait or I- 
magery,which the Greeks call Icon,Reſemblance morall or miſti- 
call, which they call Parabola, & Reſemblance by example, which 
they call Paradigma, and firſt we will ſpeake of the generall re- 


ſemblance,or bare ſmulitude,which may bethus ſpoken. 


But as the watrie ſhowres delay the raging wind, 
So doeth good hope cleane put " dba out of my mind. 
| d 11) 


or 
Reſcmblanc © 
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Aad in this other likeniag the forlorne louer to a ſtriken deere, 
T hen as the ſtr:k:n deeregzithdrawes himſelfe alone, 
$o 4 I feche fone ſecret placegwhere 1 may make my mone. 
An in this of ours where weliken glory to aſhadoy. 
4: ihe ſhadow (his natere beyng [#ch,) 
Polioweth the v2dy,vuhether it roillor no, 
$0 doeth gloryrefaſe it nere ſo much, 
Wait on vertne, be it in vveale or 00, 
And enen as the ſhadow in his hind, 
What tne it beares the carkas company, 
Goth oft before,and often comes behind : 
So doth renowme,that raiſethvs ſo bye, 
( ome to vs quicke, ſometime not till vve aye. 
But the glory,that growth not oner faſt, 
1s ener great,and hkelieſs long to laſt. 

Againe in a ditty. toa miſtreſle of ours, where ye likened the 
curcof Loue to Achilles Jaunce. 

T he lawnce ſo bright that made T elephuns wvound, 
T he ſame ruſty,ſalned the ſore againe, 

So may my meede (Madame )of you redownd, 
Whoſe rigour woas firft authour of my paine. 

The T «chan poct vieth this Re/emblarnce ,inuring as well by 
D:ſſinulitude as Stmilitudeikening himſclfe(by /mplication)to the 
flicand neither tothe eagle nor to the owle : very well Engliſhed 
by Sir T homas Wiat after his falhion,and by my ſelfe thus: 

T here be ſome fowles of ſight ſo prowd and ſtarke, 
eAs can behold the ſunne,andnener ſhrinke, 
Some ſo feeble,as they are faine to vumke, 

Or nener come abroad tull t be darke: 

Others there be ſo ſample ,as they thike, 

Becauſe tt ſhines o ſport them tathe fire, 

And feele unware,the wyroug of their deſire, 
Fluttrmg amidſt the flame that doth them burne, 
Of this laft ranke{alas)am 1 aright, 

For inmy ladies lookes to ſtand or turne 

1 hanue nopovver,ne find place to retire, 


W here avy darkg may ſnade me from her fight 
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But to her beames /0 bright whilft 1 aſpire, 
periſh by the bane of my delight. 
Againe in theſe likening a wiſe man to the truc louer. 
eAs true lone is content with his emoy, 
And acheth'no witneſſe nor no record, 
And as faint lowe is enermore moſt coy, 
T o boaſtand brag his troth at enery woord: 
Exen ſo the roiſe vuithoutenather meede: 
Contents him with the guilt of his good deede. 
And inthis reſembling the learning of an euill man tothe 
feedes ſowen in barren ground. | 
As the good ſeedes ſowen m fruutfull ſoyle, 
Bring foorth foyſon when barren doeth them ſpoile: 
So doeth it fare when much good learnmeg hits, 
V pon ſhrewde willes and ill arSpoſed wits. 
And in theſe likening the wiſe man to an idiot. 
eA [age man ſaidgnany of thoſe that come 
To Athens ſchools for vviſdome,ere they went 
T hey firSt ſeems d wiſe,then loxcers of wiſdome, 
T hen Orators then idiots,which is meant 
T hat in wiſdome all ſuch as profite moſt, 
Are leaft ſurlie,aud lutle apt to boaFt. ; 
Againe, fora.louer, whoſecredit vpon ſome report had bene 
ſhaken;he prayecth better opinion by fimilitude. 
| After ull crop the ſoyle muſt eft be ſowen, 
end fro ſupwracke we ſayle to ſeas againe, 
T hen God forbid whoſe fault hath once bene knowey, 
Should for ewer 2 ſpotted wight remaine. © . No 
And 1nthis working by reſemblance ina kinde ofdiſſinulityde 
betweene a father and a maſter. 
It fares not by fathers as bymaitersit daeth fare, 
For a fooliſh father may get 4 wiſe ſore, 
But of a fooh;ſh maſter it haps very rare 
1s bread a wiſe ſernant where ener he wonne. 


Andin theſe, likening the wifeman tothe Giant , the fooleto 
the Dwarte. | 
Set the Grant deepe ma dale,the awarfe vpon an hull, 
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Yet will the one be but a dwarſe,th other a piant fill, 

$o will the wiſe be great and high,enen in the lowest place: 

T he foole when he 15 moſt aloft will ſceme but low and baſe, 

But when we liken an humane perſon to another in counte. 

naunce,[tature,ſpeach or other qualitie,it is not called bare reſem- 
blance , but reſemblaunce by imagerie or pourtrait , alluding to 
the painters terme,who yeldeth to th'eye a viſible repreſentatis of 
the thing he deſcribes and painteth in his'table . So we commen- 
ding her Maieſtic for wiſedome bewtic and magnammitie like- 
nedher to the Serpent, the Lion and the Angell, becauſe by com- 
mon vſurpation,nothing is wiſer then the Serpent,more couragi- 
ous then the Lion,more bewtifull then the Angell. Theſe are our 
verſes inthe end of the ſeuenth Parthemade. 

N ature that ome vvorkes amiſſe, 

In vvomans breſt by paſſing art: 

Hath lodged ſife the Lyons hart, 

And feately fixt vvith all good grace, 

T o Serpents head an Angels face. 

And this maner of reſemblaunce is not onely performed by 
likening of liuely creatures one to another , but alſo of any other 
naturall thing,bearing a proportion of ſimilitude,as toliken yea- 
low to gold, white to ſtluer, red to the roſe, ſoft toſilke, hard to 
the ſtone and ſuch like . Sir Philip Sidney in the deſcription of his 
miſtreſle excellently well handled this figure of reſemblaunce by 
imagerie , as ye may ſec in his booke of Archadia : and ye may ſce 
the like,of our doings , in a Parthemrade written of our ſoueraigne 
Lady , wherein wereſemble eucry part ofher body to ſome natu- 
rall thing of excellent perfeftionin his kind , as of her forchead, 
browes and haire , thus. 

Of ſiluer woas her forehead bye, 

Her browes two bowes of hebexie, 

Her treſſes truFt were to behold 

Frizled and fine as fringe of gold. 
And ofher lips. | 

T wo lips worought ont of rubie rocke, 

Like leaues to ſhut and to wnlock. 

As portall dore in Princes chamber: 


A golden tongue month cf amber . And 
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And ofher eyes. 

Her eyes God wot wohat ſtuſfe they are, 

1 durſt be ſworne each us a ſtarre: 

As cleere and bright as woont to guide 

T he Pylot in his wointer tide, 
And of her breaſts. 

Her boſome ſleake as Pars plaiter, 

Helde wp two balles of alabaſter, 

Eche byas was a hittle cherrie: 

Or els 1 thinke a ftrawberie. | 
Andallthereſt that followeth,which may ſuffice to exemplific 


your figure of 7coz,or reſemblance by imagerie and portrait. 


But whenſocuer by your ſimilitude ye will ſceme to teach any Parabola. 
moralitie or good leſſon by ſpeeches miſticall and darke, or farre g.gpance 
fette, vader a ſence metaphoricall applying one naturall thing to milticall 


another, or onecaſe to another , inferring bythema like conſe- 
quence in other caſes the Greckes call it Parabo/a, which terme 
15 alſo by cuſtome acccpted of vs: neuertheleſle we may call him 
in Engliſh the reſemblance miſticall : as when we iken a young 
childe to a greenetwigge which ye may cafilie bende every way 
yeliſt: oran old man who laboureth with continuall infirmnties, 
to a drieand drickſie oke. Such parables were all the preachings 
of Chriſt in the Goſpell, as thoſe of the wiſe and fooliſh virgins, 
of the cuil ſteward, of the labourers in the vineyard, and anum- 
ber more. And they may be fayned aſwell as true : as thoſe fables 
of £/opz,and other apologies inuented for doftrme ſake by wile 
and graue men. 208 

Finally,if in matterof counſell or perſwaſion we will ſceme to 
liken one caſe to another,ſuch as > 

and doe compare the paſt with Ki 


hand : or if ye will draw the iudgements precedent and authori- 
zed by antiquitie as veritable,and peraduenture fayned and uma- 
gined for ſome purpole,into ſimilitude or diffimilitude with our 


preſentations and affaresyt is called reſemblance by example:as 


if one ſhould ſay thus, e/exander the great in his expedition to 
Aſia did thus,ſ{o did Hawnbal/commung _ Spaine,fo did Ceſar 
| © 


cordinarily in mans affaires, *® 2 
e preſent, gathering probabili- arecmblance 
tie of like ſucceſle to come in the things wee haue preſently in by example, 


Exargaſia. 
or 
"The Gorgious, 
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in Egypt, therfore all great Captains & Generals ought to doe it, 

And conſulting vpon the affaires of the low countreis at this 
day, peraduenture her Maieſtie mightbe thus aduifed : The Fle- 
mings are a people very vnthankfulland mutable,and rebellious 


againſt their Princes, for they did riſe againſt Maxmilian Arch- 


duke of Auſtria, who had maried the daughter and heire of the 
houſe of Burgundie,and tooke him priſoner,till by the Emperour 
Frederihe the third his father,he was ſet at Iibertie . They rebelled 
againſt Charles the fift Emperor,ther naturall Prince. They haue 
falſed their faith to his ſonne Philip king of Spaine their ſoucraign 
Lord:andfince to Archduke 1arthizs , whom they eletted tor 
their gouernor, after to their adopted Lord Monſieur of Fraunce, 
Duke of Amou : I pray you what likelihood is there they ſhould 
bemore aſſured to the Queene of England,than they haue bene to 
all cheſe princes and gouernors,l6ger than their diſtreſle continu- 
eth, and 1s to be relicued by her goodnes and puiſſance. 

And as this reſemblance is of one mans ation to another , ſo 
may it-be made by examples of bruite beaſtes , aptly correſpon» 
ding in qualitic-or euent, as one that wrote certaine prety verſes 
of the Emperor 14aximinus,to warne him that he ſhould not glo- 
ry too much inhis owne ſtrength,for ſo he did in very deede,and 
would take any common ſouldier to taske at wraſtling , or wea- 
pon,or inany other aQtiuitie and feates of armes,which was by the 
wiſer ſort-miſliked,theſe were the verſes. 

T he Elephant is ft rong,yet death daeth it ſubdue, 

T he bull1s ſtrong, yet cannot death eſchue. 

T he Lion ſtrong ,and ſlaine for all his flrength: 
T he T year ſtrong,yet kilde 5 at the length. 
Dracdetng wany,that dreadest not any one, 
Many can hull, that cannot kill alone. 


Ando it fell out;for 4xmmms was {laine in amutinie of- his. 


{ouldiers , taking no warning by theſe examples written: for his 
admonition, _ | 
CHAP. XX. 
T he laft andprincipall figure of our poeticall Ornament. 
FO the glorious luſtre it ſetteth vpon our ſpeech and language, 


the Greeks call it [Exarga/ec] the Latine [| Expoitio] a terme. 
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transferred from theſe poliſhers of marble or porphicite , who af- 
ter it is rough hewen and reduced to that faſhion, they will ſet vp- 
on it a goodly glafle, ſo ſmoth andcleere, as ye may ſee your face 
in it , orotherwiſeas it fareth by the bare and naked body , which 
beingattired inrich and gorgious apparell, ſeemeth to the com- 
mon yſage of th'eye much more comely S& bewtifull then the na- 
turall . So doth this figure which therefore I call the Gor giovs,po- 
liſh our ſpeech & as it wereattire it with copious & pleaſant am- 
plifications & much varietie of ſentences, all running vpon one 
point & to one 1ntet-ſo as Idoubt whether I may terme it a figure, 
or rather amaſle of many figuratiueſpeaches , applicd tothe bew- 
tifying of our tale or argumet. In a worke of ours intituled Ph:/o- 
calia wehauec ſtrained to thewthe vie & application of this figure 
& al others mEtioned in this booke;to which wereferre you. I find 
none example that cuer I could ſee, ſo well maintayning this ft- 
gure in Engliſh mcetre(of the Gorgioms)as that ditty of her Maic- 
{ties owne making paſling ſweet and harmonicall , which figure 
beyng as his very originall name purporteth the moſt berwrifull 
of all others, it asketh in reaſon to be reſcrued for alaſt comple- 
ment,and deſciphred by the arte of a ladies penne, her ſifebeyn 
the molt gorgious and bewtitull,or rather bewtie of Eon, 
this was thYaction, our ſoueraigne Lady perceiuing how by the 
Sc. Q. reſidence within this Realme at ſo great hbertic and eaſe, 
as were skarce worthy of ſo great and dangerous a pryſoner, bred 
ſecret factions among her people,and made many of her nobilitie 
incline to fauour her partie:many of them deſirous of innouation 
in the ſtate: ſome of them aſpiring to greater fortunes by her li- 
bertie and -hfe . The Queene our ſoucraigne Lady to declare that 
ſhe was nothing ignorant in thoſe ſecret fauours , though ſhe had 
long with great wiſdome and paciencie diſſembled it , writeth 
this ditty moſt ſycet and ſententious,not hiding from all ſuch af- 
piring minds the os gi of their ambition and diſſoyaltic,which 
afterward fell out moſt truly by th'exemplary chaſtiſement of 
ſundry perſons , who in fanour of the ſayd Sc . Q.. deroga- 
ting from her Maieſtic , ſought to interrupt the quiet of the 
Realme by many cuill and yndutifull praftizes . The ditty is as 
followeth. 
Ee jj 
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T he doubt of future ſoes,exiles my preſent toy, 


And wit me warnes to ſhun ſuch ſnares as threaten mine 

For falſhood nowv doth flow,and ſubic fath doth ebbe, 

Which would not be,if reaſon rul'd or wiſdome wen d the webbe. 
But clowdes of tors untried,do cloake aſbirmg mindes, - 

Which turne to raigne of late repent,by courſe of changed vvindes. 
T he toppe of hope ſeppoſedthe roote of ruth 211] be, 

Andfrateleſſe alitheir graffed gniles,as ſhortly ye ſhall [ee. 

T hen dazeldeyes wvith pride,rohich great ambition blinds, 
Shalbe vnſeeld by wvorthy wights,vuhoſe foreſight falſhood finds. 

T he danghter of debate,that che diſcord doth ſovve 

Shal reap no pou where formor rule hath taught ſtil peace to growe. 
No forreine banmſht wvight ſhall ancre m this port, © 

Our realme it brookes no ſtrangers force,let them elouhere reſort. 
Our ruſty frvorde woith rest.ſhall firſt his edge employ, 

T opolle their toppes that ſeeke, ſuch change and gape for toy. 

Ina worke of ours entituled [Philo Caha]where we entreat of 
theloucs betwene prince Philo and Lady Calan their mutual let- 
ters, meſlages,and ſpeeches:we haue {trained our muſe to ſhew the 
vic and application of this figure,and of all others. 

CHAP. I17. 
Of the vices or deformities in ſpeach and wuriing 
princypally noted by auncient Poets. 
'T hath bene ſaid before how by ignorance of the maker a good 
Hgure may become a vice,and by his good diſcretion ,a vicious 
ſpeach go for a vertue in the Poeticall ſcience. This ſaying 1s to 
be explaned and qualified, for ſome maner of ſpeaches are al- 
wayes intollerable and ſuch as cannot be vſed with any decencie, 
but are cuer vndecent ny barbarouſneſle,incongruitie, ill diſ- 
poſition, fond afftetation,ruſticitie,and all extreme darkneile,fuch 
as it is not-poſſible for a man to vnderſtand thematter without an- 
interpretour,all which partes are generally tobe baniſhed out of 
euery language, vnleſle it may appeare that the maker or Poet do 


it for the nonce,as it was reported by the Philoſopher Heraclirus, 


that he wrote in obſcure and darke termes of purpoſe not to be 
vnderi{tood, whence he merited the nickname Stormms , otherwiſe 
Ice not but the reſt of the common faultes may be borne with 
ſomc- 
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ſometimes,or paſle without any great reproofe , not being vſed 
ouermuch or out of ſcaſonas I ſaid before: ſo as cucry ſurpluſage 
or prepoſterous placing or vndue iteration or darke word , or 
doubtfull ſpeach arenot ſonarrowly to be looked vpon in a large 
pocme, nor ſpecially in the pretie Poeſies and deuiſes of Ladies, 
and Gentlewomen makers,whom we would not haue too preciſe 
Poets leaſt with their ſhrewd wits , when they were maried they 
might becomea little too phantaſticall wiues , neuertheleſle be- 
cauſe we ſeem to promiſe an arte,which dothnot iuſtly admitany 
wilful errourin the teacher,and to th'end we may not be carped at 
by theſe methodicall men , that we haue omitted any neceſlary 
point in this bultneſle to be regarded , I will ſpeake ſomewhat 
touching theſe viciolities of language particularly and briet- 
ly.leauing no little to the Grammarians for maintenaunce of the 
ſcholafticall warre, and altercations: we for our part condelcen- 
ding 1n this deuiſe cf ours,to the appetiteof Princely perſonages 
& other ſo tender & quelie complex10ns in Court,as arc annoye 

with nothing more then long leſſons and ouermuch good order. 


oY # ASS 
Some vices m ſpeaches and voriting are alwayes mtollerable, 
{ome others now and then borne vuithall by licence 
of approued authors and cuStome. 


He fouleſt vice in language is to ſpeake barbarouſly : this 
terme grew by the great pride of the Greekes and Latines, 


whe they were dominatours of the world reckoning no language Forr<n ſpeech 


ſo ſweete and ciuill as their owne,and thatall nations beſide them 
ſelues were rude and vnciuill, which they called barbarous : So as 
when any {traunge word not of the naturall Greeke or Latin was 
ſpoken,in the old time they called it #ar%ar;/3ze, or when any of 
their owne naturall wordes were ſounded and pronounced with 
{traungeand 1ll ſhapen accents,or written by wrong ortographie, 
as he that would ſay with vs in England,a douſand for a thouſand, 
i\terday, for yelterday, as commonly the-Dutch and French peo- 
pledo , they faid it was barbaroully ſpoken. The Italan at this 
day by like arrogance calleth the Frenchman, Spaniard , Dutch, 
Englith,and all other breed behitker pap mountaines Appennmes, 

| e 1} 


Barbariſmus, 
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T ramontari,as who would ſay Barbarous. This terme being then 
ſovſed by the auncient Greekes , there hauebene ſince, notwith- 


ſtanding who haue digged for the Etimologie ſomewhat deeper, : 


and many of them haue ſaid that it was ſpoken by the rude and 

barking language of the Aﬀericans now called Barbarians , who 

had great trafficke with the Greekes and Romanes, but that can 

not beſo , for that part of Aﬀericke hath but of latereceiued the 

name of Burbarie,and ſome others rather thinke that of this word 
Barbarous,that countrey came to be called Zarbaria and but fery 

yeares in reſpe&t agone . Others among whom is 1han Leon a 

Mooreof Granada,will ſeeme to deriue Barbaria.trom this word 

Bar twiſe itcrated thus Barbar, as much to ſay as flye, flye, which 

chaunced in a perſecution of the Arabians by ſome ſeditious Ma- 
hometanes in the time of their Pontif. Habdnl man, when they 

werehad in thechaſe,& driuen out of Arabia Weltward into the 

countreys of Mawritama, & during the purſuite cried one vpon 

another flye away,flye away,or paſle paſte, by which occaſi6 they 

fay,when the Arabians which were had in chaſe came to ſtay and 

ſettle them ſclues in that part of Africa, they calledit Barbar,as 

much to ſay,the region of their flight or purſuite. Thus much for 

the terme,though not greatly pertinent to the matter, yet not vn- 

leaſant to know for them that delight in ſuch niceties. 

Soleciſmu. Your next intollerable vice is /o/ec;/7244 or incongruitie,as whe 
Incongruitie, Weſpeake falſc Englilh,that is by miſuſing the Grammatricalirules 
co be obſerued in caſes, genders, tenſes and ſuch like, eucry poore 

{choller knowes the fault, cals it the breaking of Pri/cs.2n5 head, 

for he was among the Latines a principall Grammarian. 

Cacorebia, Ye haue another intolerable ill manerof ſpeach , which by the 
Fond. fa. Oreckes originall we may call fonde affefFation.andis when we at- 
tion, fe new words and phraſes other then the good ſpeakers and wri- 
ters in any language,or then cuſtome hath allowed, & is the com- 

monfault of young ſchollers not halfe well ſtudied before they 

come Gangs Vniuerſitic or ſchooles , and when they come to 

their friends,or happen to get ſome benefice or other promotion 

in their coutitreys,will ſeeme to coigne fine wordes out of the La- 

tin,and to vſe new fangled ſpeaches, thereby to ſhew themſclues 

among the ignorant the better learned. FS 
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Another of your intollerable vices is that which the Greekes Sorei/mu, 


call Sora;/ms, we may call the [r2mgle mangleJas whe we make 


or 


The mingle 
Cs 


our ſpeach or writingesof ſundry languages viing ſome Italian mang} 


—_—_ French, or Spanith , or Dutch, or Scottiſh , not for the 
nonce or for any purpole(which were in part excuſable)but igno. 
rantly and affe&tedly as one that ſaid vſing this French word Roy, 
to makeryme with another verſe, thus. 

O mightie Lord of lowe,dame Y ents onely toy, 

W hoſe Princely powver exceedes ech other heauenly roy. 

Theverſe1s good but the terme peeuiſhly affeed. 

Another ofreaſfonable good facihtie in tranſlation finding cer- 
taine of the hymnes of Pyzdarms and of Anacreons odes, and other 
Lirickes among the Greekes very well tranſlated by R gun/ard the 
French Poet, applied to the honcur of a great Prince in France, 
comes our minion and tranſlates the ſame out of French into En- 

liſh , and applicth them to the honour of a great noble man in 
England wherein I commend his reuerent minde and duetie)but 
doth ſo impudently robbe the. French Poct both of his prayſeand 
alſo of his French termes, that I cannot ſo much pitic him as be 
angry with him for his iniurious dealing/our ſayd maker not be- 
ing aſ{hamed to vie theſe French wordes Pegs, ſuperbous, fi- 
landing celeſt,calabrots , thebanoxsand a number of others, for En- 
eliſh wordes,which haue no maner of conformitie with our lan- 
guage either by cuſtome or deriuation which may make them 
tollerable. And in the end(which is worſt of all) makes his vaunt 
that neuer Engliſh finger but his hath toucht Piudars ſtring which 
was neuerthelefle word by word as Rown/ard had faid before by 
like braggery . Theſe be his verſes, 
And of an mgeniozus aneent roninfanted with pleaſant trauaile, 
Whereas the French word is exfante as much to ſay borne as a 
child,in anather.verſe he ſaith. 
1 wull fredaonin thine honour, 
For I will ſhake or quiuer my fingers,for ſoin French is freddon, 
and in another verſe. 
But if I woill thus like pindar, 
In many diſcourſes egar. 
This word egar is as much to ſay as to wander- or ſtray out of. 
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the way , which inour Engliſh is not receiued, nor theſe wordes 
calabrois,thebanozs,but rather calabrian, theba[filanding ſiſters]for 
the ſpinning fiſters: this man deſerues to be endited of pety /arce- 
»y for pilfring other mens deuiſes from them & conuerting them 
to his owne vſe,for in deedeas I would with euery inuctour which 
is the very Poet to receaue the prayles of his inuention, ſo would 
I not haue a triſlatour be aſhamed to be acknowen of his tranila- 
tion. 
Another of your intollerable vices is 1ll diſpoſition or placing 
hr IE of your words in a clauſe or ſentence: as when you will place your 
Miplacer. adieQtiue after your ſubſtantiue,thus : Cayde faire,vvidowv riche, 
prieſt holy , and ſuch like, which though the Latines did admit,yet 
our Engliſh did not,as one that ſaid ridiculouſly. 
In my yeares luſtie nany a deed doughtie aid 1. 
All theſeremembred faults be intollerable and euer vndecent. 
Now haueye other vicious manners of ſpeech , but ſometimes 
C WARgRens, and in ſome caſes tollerable ,and chiefly to the intent to mooue 
Ggure of foule laughter,and to make ſporr,or to giue it ſomeprety ſtrange grace, 
ſpeech, andis when we vſe ſuch wordes as may be drawen to a foule and 
vnſhamefaſt ſence,as one that would ſay to a young woman, pray 
you let me iape vvithyou, which indeed is no more but let me ſport 
withyou. Yea and though it were not altogether ſo diretly ſpo- 
ken,the very ſounding of the word were not commendable , ashe 
that inthe preſence of Ladies would vie this common Prouerbe, 
Tape wvith me but hurt me not, 
Bourde with me but ſhame me not. 

For it may be taken in another peruerſer ſence by that ſorte of 
perſons that heareit , in whoſe eares no ſuch matter ought almoſt 
to be called in memory , this vice is called by the Greekes Cacem- 
phaton,we call it the vnſhamefaſt or figure of foule ſpeech, which 
our courtly maker ſhall in any caſe ſhunne, leaſt of a Poet he be- 
comea Buffon or rayling companion,the Latines called him Scxr- 
#4. There is alſo another ſort of ilfauoured ſpeech ſubie& to this 
vice,but reſting more in the mannerof the ilſhapen ſound and ac- 
cent;thanfor the matter it ſelfe , which may calily be auoyded in 
chooſing your wordes thoſe that bee of the pleaſanteſt ortho- 
graphy,and not to rune too many like ſounding words Ge” 

c 


bans oy 


rec 
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corrall lipofhew . Now if this diſorder 
carieth more ſentence then a word, it is then worſt of all. 
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| Ye hane another manner of compoſing your metre nothing T autologie, 
commendable,ſpecially if it betoo much vicd, and is whe our ma- Goure of Elke | 
ker takes too much delight to fill his verſe with wordes begins faying, 
ning all withaletter,as an En _—_ rimerthat ſaid: 
T he deadly droppes of darke diſdame, 
Do dmly drench my due deſartes. | 
And as the Monke we ſpake of before , wrote a whole Poeme 
tothe honor of {arolrs { alum, eucry wordin his verſe beginning 
with C;thus : 
Carmira clariſone { aluts cantate cament. 
Many of our Engliſh makers vſe it too much, yet we confeſle ic 
doth not ill but pretily becomes the meetre, if ye paſſe not two or 
three words in one verſe, and yſc it not very —_ ,as hethat ſaid 
by way of Eprthete, 
T he ſmoakie fighes : the trickling teares. 
And ſuch like, for fuch compoſition makes the meetrerunne a- 
way ſinoother, and paſleth from the lippes with more facilitie by 
iteration of aletter then by alteration , which alteration of alctter 
requires an exchangeof miniltery andofhice inthe lippes,tecth or 
palate, and ſo doth not the iteration, | 
Your miſplacing and prepoſterousplacing is not all onein be- r1iperen, prox 
hauiour of language , for the miſplacing is alwaics intollerable, teron, 
but the prepolterousis a pardonable fault , and many times giues pe 
a pretic grace vnto the ſpeech . Wecall it by a common ſaying to ; 
ſet the carte before the horſe, and it maybe done, eyther by a ſingle 
word or by a clauſe of ſpeech: by a fingle word thus : 
e7nd if 1 not performe,God let me neuer thrine. 
For performe not : andthis vice is ſometime tollerable inongh, 
butifthe word carry any notable fence, it is a vice not tollerable, 
as hethat ſaid praiſing a woman for herred lippes,thus ; 
el corrall hppe of bew. 
Which is no good ſpeech , becauſe cither he ſhould haueſayd 
no more but a corrall lip , which had bene inough to declare the 
redneſſe,or cls he ſhould haue ſaid,a lip of corrall hew , and not a 
be in a whole clauſe which 


'  Ychaucanother vicious ſpeech whuch Gl Grecks call Acyror, 


i Acyrein, 
orc this 
Vacouthe, 
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we call it the »ncomthe, and is when we vic an obſcure and darke 
word, and vtterly repugnant to that we would expreſle, if it be 
not by vertue of the figures metaphore, allegorie, abufion, or ſuch o- 
ther laudable figure before remembred , as he that ſaid by way of 
Eputhete. 

eA dongeon deepe,a dampe as darke as hell, 

Whereit is cuident that ue cor pe being but a breath or vapour, 
and not to be diſcerned by the eye,ought not tohaue this epzthere 
(darke,)no more then another x ot prayſing his miſtrefle for her 
bewtifull hairc,ſaid very improperly and with an vncouth terme. 

Her haire ſurmounts eApollos pride, 
In it ſuch bewty raignes. 

Whereas this word razgre is ill applicd to the bewtie of a wo- 
mans haire,and might better haue bene ſpoken of her whole per- 

ſon,gin which bewtie,fauour,and good grace, may perhaps in ſome 
ſort be ſaid to raigne as our ſelues wrate, in a Partheriade praifing 
her Maieſties countenance, thus : 
A cheare wuhere lone and Mateſtie do raigne, 
Both milde and ſterne,@c. 

Becauſe this word Maieſtie is a word cxprefling a certaine So- 
ucraigne dignitic,as well as a quallitic of countenance, and there- 
fore may properly be ſaid to rargne, & requires no meaner a word 
to ſet him foorth by . So it is not of the bewtie that remaines in a 
womans haire,or in her hand or any other member: therfore when 
yeſce all theſe 1mproper o#harde Epithets vicd , ye may put them 
inthenumber of[ vzcoxrhs} as one that ſaid,cthe flouds of graces : 1 
hauec heard of the flouds of teares,and the flonas of eloquence , or of a- 
ny thing that may reſemble the nature of a water-courſe, and in 
that reſpe&t we ſay alſo, the ſtreames of teares, and the ſtreames of 
vtterance,but not the ſtreames of graces,or of beautie. Such manner 
of yncouth ſpeech did the Tanner of Tamworth viſe to king E4- 
wardthe fourth, which Tiner hauinga great while miſtaken him, 
and vſed very broad talke with him ,at length perceiuing by his 
traine thatitwas the king, was afraide he ſhould be puniſhed for 
it, faid thus with a certaine rude repentance. 

1 hope 1 ſnallbe hanged to morrow. 


For{1feare me] 1 ſeall be hanged, whereat the king laughed a 
good, 
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rood, not only to ſee the Tanners vaine feare,but alſo to heare his 
if ſhapen terme,and gauchim for recopence of his good ſport,the 
inheritance of Plumton parke, I am afraid the Poets of our time 
that ſpeake more finely and corrcctedly will come too ſhort of 
ſuch a reward. 

Alfo the Poct or makers ſpeech becomes vicious and vnplea- 
fantby nothing more than by viing too much ſurpluſage:and this 
licth not only in a word or two more than ordmnary, but in whole 
clauſes, and peraduenture large ſentences impertinently ſpoken, 
or with more labour and curioſitie than is requiſite. Thefar(t ſur- 
pluſage the Greekes call Pleonafſmnr, 1 call him [| 709 full fpeech} 
and is no great fault,as if one ſhould ſay,] heard u with mine eares, 
ard ſaw it vwvith mme eyes,as ifa man could heare with his heeles,or 
ſee with his noſe. Weour ſelues vied this ſuperfluous ſpeech in 
a verſe written of our miſtreſle,neuertheles, not much to be miſ.- 
liked,for eucn a vice ſometime being ſeaſonably vſed, bath a pre- 
tie Jrace, - | 


The vice of 
Surpluſage. 


For ener may my true loue line and nener die Pleonaſmug, 
or 
And that mme eyes may ſee her crownde a Queene. Too ful ſpeech 


As,if ſhe lied eucr.ſhecould euer die,or that one might ſee her 
crowned without his eyes. 


Another part of ſurpluſage is called Hacro/ogia, or long lan- Harrologia, 
guage, when we vle large claufes or ſentences more than is requi- Long language 


ſite tothe matter:it is alſo named by the Greeks Per:ſſo/ogia,as he 
that ſaid, the Ambaſladours after they had receiued this anſwere 
at the kings hands,they tooke their leaue and returned home into 
their countrey from whence they came. io riruetl 
So ſaid another of our rimers , meaning toſhew the great an- 
noy and dithcultie of thoſe warres of Troy, cauſed for Helengs 


{ake. 


Nor Menelauns was vuwſe, 
Or troupe of T roians mad, [ 
W hen he vuith thens and they with him, 
For her ſuch combat had. 
Theſe clauſes{he vwith tham and they worth him Jare furpluſage, 


 and-one of them very impertinent, becauſe itcould not otherwiſe 


be intended, but that 24exclave , fighting with the Troians ,' the 
Ff ij | 
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Troians muſt of neceſſitie fight with him. 

Another point of ſurpluſage licthnot ſo much in ſuperfluitig 
of your words,as of your trauaile to deſcribe the matter which yee 
take in hand, and that ye ouer-labour your ſelfe in your buſineſle. 
And therefore the Greekes call it Perzerga, we call it ouer-labor, 
- wmpe with the originall:or rather [the crious] for his ouermuch 
Overlabour, o- curioſiticand ſtudie to ſhew himſclte finein alightmatter, as one 
cerwie calcd of our late makers, who in moſt of his things wrote very well , in 

this(to mine opinion)more curiouſly than needed , the matter be- 
ing ripely conſidered: yetis his verſe very good, and his mectre 
cleanly. His intent was to declare how vpon the tenth day of 
March hecroſled the riuer of Thames,to walks in. Saint. Georges 
field, rhe matter was not greatas ye may ſuppoſe. 

T he tenth of March wohen Aries recetued 

Dan Phebus rates mto his horned head,. 

end 1 my ſelfe by learned lore perceined 

T hat Yer approcht and froſty wointer fled 

1 croft the T hames to take the cheerefull aire, 

In open fields the vveather was ſo faire.. 

Firlt, the whole matter is not worth all this ſolemne circum- 
ſtance to deſcribe the tenth day of March, but if he had left at che 
two firſt verſes,it had bene inough. But when. he comes with two 

| other verſes to enlarge his deſcription, it is not-only more than 
needes,but alſo very ridiculous,for he makes wiſe,as ifthe had not 
bene amilearned in ſome ofthe mathematickes(by learned lore) 
that he could not haue told that the x. af March had fallen in the 
ſpring of the yeare:which euery carter , and allo euery child kno- 
weth without w learning. Then alſo,whe he ſaith[[Yer approchr, 
«nd froſty winter fled though it were aſurpluſage(becauſe one ſea- 
ſon-muſt needes.geue place tothe other) yet doeth it well inough 
paſle without blame in the maker. Theſe,and a hundred more of 
ſuch faultic and impertinent ſpeeches may yee finde amongſt vs 
vulgar Poets, when we be peats 2 of our doings. 

It is no ſmall fault ina maker to vieſuch wordes and termes as 

Tapinoſis, do diminiſhand abbaſe the matter he would ſeeme to ſet forth, by 
orthe. imparing thedignitie , height yigouror maieſtic of the caulc he 
Avbalere takes in Ebay onethat would ſay king Phil {hrewdly —_—_ 

. c 


Periergia, 
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the towne of S. Duintaines , when in deede he wanne it and put it 
to the ſacke, and that king Henry the eight made ſpoiles in 7 wr- 
wir,when as in deede he did more then {poile it,for he cauſed it to 
be defaced and razed flat to the carth , and made it inhabitable, 
Therefore the hiſtoriographer that ſhould by ſuch wordes report 


of theſe two kings geſtes in that behalfe, ſhould greatly blemiſh 
thehonour of thar doings and almolt ſpeake vntruly and iniu- 
riouſly by way of abbaſement , as another of our bad rymers that 


very indecently aid. 
A mnſers mynde thou ha#t,thon haſt a Princes pelfe. 
A lewd terme to be giuen to a Princes treaſure { pelfe ) and 


was a little more manerly ſpoken by S$er:zant Bendlowes , when in a 


progreſſe time comming to ſalute the Queene in Huntington- 


{hirc he ſaid to her Cochman,, ſtay thy cart good fellow, ſtay thy 


cart , that I may ſpeake to the Queene , whereat her Maicſtc 


laughed as ſhe had benetickled,andall the reſt of the company al- 


though very graciouſly (as her manner is ) ſhe gaue him great 


chankes and her hand to kiſſe. Theſe and ſuch other baſe wordes 
do greatly diſgrace the _ & the ſpeaker or writer:the Greckes 
call it['T apinois] we the[abbaſer.] 

Others there be that fall into the contrary vice by vſing ſuch 
bombaſted wordes,as ſeeme altogether farced full of winde, being 
a'great deale to high and loftie for the matter » whereof ye may 
finde too many in all popular rymers. 

Then haue ye once other.vicious {peach with which we will fi- 
niſh this Chapter,and is when we ſpeake or write doubtfully and 
chat the ſence may be taken two wayes , ſuch ambiguous termes 
they call Anphibologia,we call it the ambrgnors , or figure of ſence 
incertaine,as if one ſhould ſay 7 homas T apler ſaw William T yler 
dronke,it is indiftcrent to thinke either th'one or th'other dronke. 

- Thus ſada gentleman in our vulgar pretily notwithſtanding be- 
cauſc he did 1t notignorantly,but.for the nonce, 
1 fat by my Laay ſoundly fleepmg, 
My miſtreſſe lay by me butterly weepmg. 

No man can tell by this, whether the miſtreſlc or the man,ſlepe 

or wept:theſe doubetull peaches were vſed much in the old tunes 


Ft ij . 


Bowiphiclogia, 
or 


Pompious 
ſpeech. 


Amphibologia 
or the 


Ambiguous, 


- by their falſe Prophets as appearcthby the Oracles of De/p/jos and. 
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and of the Sy%:i/les prophecies 'deuiſed by thereligious perſons of 
thoſe dayes to abule the ſuperſtitious people , and toencomber 
their buſte braynes with vaine hopeor vaine feare. 

Lucian the merry Greeke reciteth a great number of them, 
deuiſed by a coolſening companion one Alexanaer,to get himlelfe 
the name and reputation of the God «+£/exlaprizs, and in effect all 
our old Brittiſh and Saxon propheſics beof the ſame ſort , that 
turne them on which {ide ye will,the matter of them may be ver1- 
fied , neuertheleſle carrycth generally ſuch force in the heades of 
fonde people,that by the comfort of thoſe blind prophecies many 
mſurrections and rebellions haue bene ſtirred vp in this Realme, 
as that of /#cke Straw, & lacke Cade in R 1chard theſeconds time, 
and in our time by a ſeditious fellow 1n Norffolke calling himſelf 
Captaine Ket and cthers in other places of the Realme lead alto- 
gether by certaine propheticall rymes , which might be confſtred 
two or three wayes as well as to that-one whereunto the rebelles 
apphed it, our maker ſhall therefore auoyde all ſuch ambiguous 
ſpeaches vnlelleit be when hedoth it for the nonce and for ſome 


purpoſe. 


CAC. T3HEIZF 
What it ts that generally makes our ſpeach well pleaſing © com- 
mendable,and o f that which the Latmes call Decorum, 


TI: all things to vſe decencie, is it onely that giueth euery thing 
his good grace & without which nothing in mans ſpeach could 
ſceme good or gracious,in ſo much as many timesit makes a bew- 
tifull figure fall into adeformitie, and on th'other fide a vicious 
ſpeach {cemepleaſaunt and bewtifull : this decencie is therfore the 
line & lenell tor al good makers to do their bulines by.But herein 
reſteth the difficultie.to know what this-good grace is, & where 
it conſiſteth,for peraduenture it be eaſter to conceaue then to e&- 
preſle,wewil therfore'exammeit tothe bottome S&ſay:thateuery 
thing which pleaſeth the mind or ſences,& the mind by the ſcnces 
as by means inſtrumetall,doth it for ſome amiable point or quali- 
tie that is in it, which draweth them to a good liking and content- 
ment with their proper obieRs . Butthar cannot be if: they diſco- 
uecrany alfaorednelle or diſproportion tothe att beats 

we 
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fiue, as for example, when a ſound is either tooloude or too low 
or otherwiſe contule, the care isill affected: fois th'eye if the cou- 
Jour be ſad or hot liminous and recreatiue,or the ſhape of a mem- 
bred body without his due meaſures and ſunmetry, and the like 
of euery other ſence in his proper function. Theſe exceſles or-de- 
fees or confuſions and diſorders in the ſenſible obretes are de- 
formities and vnſecmely to the ſence. In like ſort the mynde for 
the things that be his mentall obicRes hath his good graces and 
his bad, whereof th'one contents hum wonderous well,thother diſ- 

leaſeth him continually,no more nor no leſle then ye ſce the dif- 
cordes of muſicke doto a welktuned eare. The Greekes call this 
good grace of cuery thing in his kinde, -2p:x0, the Latines [4e- 
corum \weain our vulgar call it by a ſcholaſticall terme [decercie) 
our owne Saxon Engliſh terme is [7 /eemelyneſſe] that is to ſay,for 
his good ſhape and vtter appearance well pleaſing the eye,we call 
italſo[comelyneſſe]for the delight it bringeth commiing towardes 
vs,and tothat purpoſe may be called[” p/caſaxt approche lo as eue- 
ry way ſeeking to expreſle this #2» of the Greekes and decormm: 
of the Latines , ye arefaine in our vulgar toung to borrow the 
ecrme which our eyconely for his noble prerogatiue ouer all the 
reſt of theſences doth yſurpe, and to apply the ſame to all good, 
comely,pleaſant and honelt things, eucn to the ſpirituall obiectes. 
of the mynde,which ſtand no lefle in the due proportion of rea- 
fon and diſcourſe than any other materiall thing Joth in his ſen- 
ſible bewtie,proportion and comelyneſle. 

Now becauſe this comelyneſle reſteth in the good conformitie 
of many things and their ſundry circumſtances,with reſpc& one 
toanother,ſo as there be found a uſt correſpondencie betweene 
them by this or that relation, the Greekes call it Azalogie ora con- 
ucnient proportion , This louely confornutie,or proportion,or. 
conueniencie betweene the ſence and the ſenſible hath natureher 
ſelfe firſt molt carefully obſerued in all her owne workes,then al- 
ſo by kinde graft it in the appetites of euery creature working by 
mtelligenceto couct and delire : and in their ations to imitate & 

xerforme: and of man chiefly beforeany other creature aſwell in 
Fs {peaches as 1n euery other part of his behautour . And this in 
generalitieand by an yſuall terme 1s that which the Latines call 
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[dccorrm. ]Soalbeit we before alleaged that all our figures be but 
tranſgreſſions of our dayly \ vavey yet if they fall out decently to 
the goodliking of the myndeor careand to thebeitifying of the 
matter or languace, all is well, if indecently , and to the earesand 
myndes miſliking(be the figure of it ſelfeneuer ſo commendable) 
all is amiſle,the eleRion 15 the writers,the mdgemtt is the worlds, 
as theirs to whom the reading apperteineth. But ſince the ations 
of inan with their circumſtances be infinite, and the world hke- 
wiſe repleniſhed with many iudgements , it may be aqueſtion 
who ſhal haue thedetermination of ſuch controuerſte as may ariſe 
whether this or that aftion or - cpa be decent or indecent : and 
verely it ſeemes to goall by diſcretion , not perchaunce of cuery 
one , but by alearned and experienced diſcretion , for otherwiſe 
ſcemes the decor toa weake and ignorant iudgernent , then it 
doth to one of better knowledge and experience: which ſheweth 
that it reſtethin thediſcerning part of the minde,ſo as he who can 
makethe beſt and moſt differences of things by reaſonable and 
wittic diſtinRion 15 to be the fitteſt iudge or ſentencer of [Jecen- 
cie . ] Such generally is thediſcreetelt man , particularly in any 
art the moſt skilfull and diſcrecteſt,and in all other things for the 
more part thoſe that be ofmuchobſeruation and greateſt expe- 
rience. Thecaſcthen ſtanding that diſcretion mult chiefly guide 
all thoſe buſineſle,ſince there be ſundry ſortes of diſcretion all vn- 
like,cuen as there be men of ation or art, I ſee no way ſo fit to en- 
able a man truly to eſtimate of [decencre] as example, by whoſe 
yeritie we may deeme the differences of things andtheir propor- 
tions,and by particular diſcutſions come at length to ſentence of 
it generally,and alſo in our behauiours the more cafily to put it 
in execution . But by reaſon of the ſundry circumſtances , that 
mans affaires areas it were wrapt inthis[decencie]comes to be ve- 
ry much alterable and ſubict to yarietie,in ſo much as our ſpeach 
asketh one maner of decexcie, inreſpeR of theperſon who ſpeakes: 
another of his to whom it is ſpoken:another of whom we {peake: 
another of what we ſpeake, and in what place and time and to 
what porpote Ang as it is of ſpeach,ſfoofal othcr-out behauiours . 
We wil therefore ſet you down fome few examples of euery cir- 


cunlſtance hoy it alters the decencig of ſpeach or aftion . And 
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by theſefew ſhal ye beable to gather a number more to confirme * 


and eſtabliſh your iudgement by a perfit diſcretion. 
This decencie, ſo farfoorth as apperteineth to the conſiderati- 
on of outart,reſteth in writing,ſpecch and bchautour.But becauſe 


writing is no more then the imageor charaRter of {park , they 


ſt wee wil. 


ſhall goetogether in theſe our obſeruations ., And 
ſort you out divers points,in which the wiſe and learned men of 
times paſt haue noted much decency or vndecencie,cucry man ac- 
cording to his diſcretion, as it hath bene ſaid afore : but wherein 


for the moſt part all diſcreete men doe proc agree, and yarie 


notin opinion, whereof the exainples I will geue you be worthi 
ofremembrance: & though they ugh with them no doctrine 
or inſtitution at all , yet for the ſolace they may geuethe readers, 
after ſuch a rable of ſcholaſtical precepts which be tedious, theſe 
reports being ofthe nature of matters hiſtoricall, they are to be 
embraced: but olde memoriesare very profitable to the mind.and 
ſcrue as aglaſſe tolooke and bchold ao cuents of time, _d 
more exattly toskan the trueth of cuery caſethat ſhall hapy 
the affaires of man, and many there be tha haply doe not _ 


| euery particularitic in matters of decencie or INS : and yet 


whea the caſe 15 tolde them Soong man;they commonly geue 
the ſame ſentence vpon it. et whoſoeuer obſcructh much, 


ſhalbe counted the-wiſeſt Sal, rceteſt man, and whoſoeuer 
ſpends all his life in his owne yaine ations and concats, andob- 


| ferucs no mans elſe, he ſhal in the cnde prooue but a imple man. 


In whichreſpe& it is alwaies ſaid; onetnan of expericnce is wiſer 
than tennelearned men becauſe of hislon gand ſtuctous obſcrua- 


 tionandoften'triall. 


And your decencies are of ſundrie forts,according't to the many 
circuraſtancesaccompanyin gqur writing. aw gary wiour, {0 
as ii the yeryſound or voice of him that ſpcaketh , there 1 is a de- 
cencic that becommerh,, and an vndecenciethat misbecometh vs, 
which th'Emperor Anthonme Yd wellin the Orator Phii/exs, 
wo ſpake. tefore kirk with fo ſmall an d'{hrill A Foſs el the 


or was annoyed thercwil im ſhor- 
is tale, (a MS  dybenhn tb Cn by thy 
yaliha WOImall -. 
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* Phanorimu the Philoſopher was counted very wife and well 
learned,but alittle too talkatiueand full of words: for the which 
T tmocrates reprooued him inthe hearing of one Polemon. That 
is no wonder quoth Po/emor, for ſo be all women. And beſides, 
Phauorinu being, knowenfor an Eunuke or gelded mancame by 
i ſame nippe'to-be noted as an effeminate and degenerate 
perſon. 

And there isa meaſure to be vied ina mans ſpeech or tale,ſo as 
it be neither for ſhortneſle too darke , nor for length too tedious. 
Which made C/ecomenes king of the Lacedemonians geue this vn- 
pleaſant anſwere to the Ambaſladors of the Samiens, who had 
tolde hin along meſſage from their Citie , and defired to know 
his pleaſure in it. My maiſters (faith he) the firſt part of your tale 
was {ſo long, that I rememberit not, which made that the ſecond I 
vnderſtoodenot , and as forthe third part I doe nothing well al- 
low of: Great princes and graue counſellers who haue httle ſpare 
leiſure to hearken, would hauc ſpeeches vſed tothem-ſuch as be 
ſhortand ſweete. | | 

' Andifthey be ſpoken by a man of account,or one who for hi 
preg penitin or _ ſhould be thoughe wiſe &c reuerend, 

is ſpeeches & words ſhould alſo be grauc, pithie & ſententious; 
which was well noted by king Antrochus, wholikened Hermoge- 
er the famous Orator of Greece,vnto theſe fowles in their monl- 
eing time,when theirfeathers be ſick, and be fo loaſe inthe fleth 
that at any little rowſZthey can cafilie ſhake them off: ſo ſaith he, 
can Hermogenes of all the men that cuer Iknew,-as caliliedeliuer 
from him his vaine and impertinent ſpeeches and words... 

And there is a decencie, that cuery ſpeech ſhbuld be to tlic aps 
petite and delight, or dignitie of the hearer & not for any reſpeA 
arrogant or, vndutifull, as was that of «4/ex4nder ſent fa. 
dour from the efrheniars to thEmperour Xarems,this man ſemg 
th'empetour not ſo attentiue tohis tale,as he would haue had him, 
fud by way of interruption,Cz/ar I pray thee giue'me better eare;, 
it ſcemeſt Fo knowelt me ne Shoe i I _ ” ney 

crour nothing well king his bold malapert ,faid:chou 
= deceyued, for Thearetheeandknow TY that thou art 
that fine, fooliſh,curious,ſawcie A/exader that tendeſtto _— 
| ue 


c 
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but tocombe & cury thy haire,to pare thy nailes,topick thy teeth, 
and to perfume thy ſelfe with fivcet oyles, that no man ny abide 
theſcnt of thee.Prowde ſpeeches, and too much fineſſe and curio- 
ſitie is not commendiblein an Embaſſadonr. And Thaue knowen 
in my time ſuch of them , as ſtudied more-ypon what apparell 
they ſhould weare,and white countenaunces they ſhould keepe at 
the times of their audience , then they did vpon th'efte&t of their 
errant or commiſſion. - | FT 
And there is dec&cy in that euery mi ſhould talke ofthe things 
they haue beſt skill of and not in that,their knowledge and lear- 
ning ſerueth themnot todo , as we are wont toſay , heſpeaketh 
of Robin hood that neuer ſhot in his bow : there came a great O- 
ratour before Cleonzenes king of Lacedemonia , and vttered much 
matter to him touching fortitude and valiancie in the warres: the 
king laughed:why laugheſt thouquoth the learned mi,fince thou 
art a king thy ſelte, and one whom fortitude beſt becommeth 2 
why ſaid C/comenes would it not make any body laugh, to heare 
the ſwallow who feeds onely vpon flies,to boaſtof his great pray, 
and ſce thecagleſtand by and ſay nothing ? if thou wert a man of 
warre or cuer had(t bene day of thy life, I would not laugh to here 
thee ſpeake of valiancie,but neuer being ſo,& ſpeaking before an 
old captainel cannot chooſe butlaugh;- © © 
And ſome things and ſpeaches are decent orindecent in re- 
ſpect ofthe time they be ſpoken or done in. As whena great clerk 
refented king Antiochus with a booke treating all of iuſtice , the 
Las that time lying at the fiege ofatowne ; who lookt vpon the 
title of the booke, and caſt it to himagaine : ſaying what a diuell 
telleft thou to me of inſtice;now thou ſeeſt me 'vieforce and do 
the beſt I can to berceue mine eniihie of his towne ? every thing 
hath his ſeaſon which 1scalfed Oportunitie , and che vnfieneſle or 
vndecency of the times called Importunitie. my 
Sometime the vndeceny ariſeth by the indignitie of the'word 


4n reſpe&t of the ſpeaker himſelfe}aswhana' daughter of Fraugce 


andnextheyregenerall to the crowne (if the law: $a4ze had not 
barred her) being ſet in agreatchanfe byſbme harde words giuen 
herby another prinee ofthe blond” "Tfird inhet anger; thoudurſt 


 nothaue aid thus nichto me if God-had giue me a pair of, &c., 
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and told all-out, meaning if God had made: her a-man and not a 
 womanſhehad bene king of Fraunce. The word became not the 
greatnelle other perſon, and much leſſeher ſex, whoſe chiefe ver- 
tuc is ſhamefaſtneſſe, which the Latines call Yerecandia , that is a 
naturall feare to benoted with any impudicitic : ſoas when they 
hcare or feeany nr poo; thatwaf they commonly bluſh , & 
5a wa. pan one vw is 

ct will ye 09-5 iragy # es Vf antſpecches and ſauou- 


ring fome $kurrilli es have now and then a 
certaine decencie Tora yen both the ſpeaker to ſay.and the 


hearer to NT but that is by reaſon of ſome other circumſtance, 
_ as whenthe ſpeaker humſelfeis knowne to be a common ieſter or 
bufton, ſuch as take ypon them to make princes merry , or when 
fome occaſion is giuen by the hearer to induce ſuch a pleafaunt 
fpeach, andin many other cafes whereof no generall rule can be 
giucn , butare|beft knowen by example : as 5 when Sir e Andrew 
Flameck king; Hemy'the cights ſtanderdbearer,a merry conceyted 
man and apttoskoffe , waiting one day at the kings hecles when 
' heentredtheparke at Ceetraich; the king blew his horne, Fla- 
mock hauing his bel belly full;and his tayle at commaundement,yauc 
out arappe nothing faintly , that the king turned him about and 
ſaid how now firra? Flamock not well knowing how to excuſe 
his vynmanetly a&t.if it ple ou-Sir quoth he,your Maieſty blew 
one blaſt: for the ke -T another for bis man. The king 
laughed hartily and aka it ntenray: for indeed as thic 
caſe fell out it was not vadecently ſpoken - by Sir Andrew Fla- 
wack , for it,was thecleanelie(t ok ecould make, and a merry 
umplicatiuein termes nothing odiqus, and therefore a ſporting ſa- 
tisfaction;to the Kings 51mind, in a matter which without ſome Ph 
merry anſwere could not haue bene well taken , So was Flimocks 
ation moſt mn -but big ſpecch excellently well becdming 
'the occaſion 
. ..-Butat » ICE} CL like caſe, the ſame skurril- 
bs INOFE offs becanſs it was moreindeccne. 


f vidh to vilite.a fayre Lady whom 
the king loued adyas lodged! in the tower of the Parke :- the 


king 
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king comming within ſight of the tower , and being diſpoſed to 
be merry,ſaid, Flzmock let vs rime : as wellas I can ſaid Flamockit 
it pleaſe your grace. The king began thus : 

'- Wuthmthis towre, 
T here lth a flowre, 
; | T hat hath my hart. 

Flamock for aunſwer : 3YVithmr this hower , ſhe will,e5c, with the 
reſtinſo vncleanly termes , as might not now become me by the 
rule of Decorum to vtter writinF to ſo great a Maieſtic , but che 
king tooke them in {o.cwill part , as hebid Flameck avant varlet, 
and that he ſhould no more beſo ncerc vnto him . And wherein 
I would faine learne,lay this vndecencie? in the skurrill and filthy 
termes not meete for a kings care? perchanceſo. For the king 
was a wiſe and graue man, and though he hated not afaire wo- 
man, yet liked he nothing well to heare ſpecches of ribaudric : as 
they report of th'emperour Oflaman: Licet fuerit ip/e mcoutmenti/- 
ſamus, furt tamen incontinente ſexersſjimus vitoy.. But the very cauſe 
indeed vas for that Flamocks reply anſwered not the kings ex- 
pedation, for the kings rime commencing with a pleaſant and a- 


' morous propolitio: Sir Andrew Flanock to finiſh it not with loue 


but with lothſomneſle, by termes very rude and vnciwll , and ſe- 
ing the king greatly fauour that Ladic for her much beauty by 
like or ſomeother good partes, by his faſtidious aunſwer to make 
her ſceme odious to him, it helde a. great. diſproportion to the 
kings appetite,for nothing 1s ſo vnpleaſant toa man, as to be en- 
countred in his chiefe affeftion, & ſpecially in his loues, & whom 
we honour we ſhould alſo reucrence their appetitez,or at the lea(t 
beare with them (not being wicked. and vtterly euill)and whatſo- 
euer they do affeft, we donot as becometh vs if wemake it ſceme 
to them horrible. This in mine opinion was the chiefe cauſe of the 
vndeccncicandalſo of the kings offence 4ri/orle the great phi- 
lofapher knowing this very well , what time he put Caliſtexes to 
king Alexader the greats ſcruice gaue him this lefſon. Sirra quoth 
he, ye go now from a ſcholler to be a courtier,ſee ye ſpeake to the 
king your mailter,cither nothing at all,or elſe that which pleaſcth 


him, whichrule if Ca/Zenes had followed and forborne to croſle 


the kings appetite in _diuerſe rs, , it had not coſt him ſo 
| gS 1 
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deepely as afterward it.did . Alike matter of offencefell out be. 


tweene th Emperour Charlesthe fifth, & an Embaſſadour of king 


Henry the eight, wh6 I could name but will not for the great opi- 
nion the world had of his wiſdome and ſufficiency in that behalfe, 
and all for miſuling ofa terme. The king in the matter of con- 
trouerſie betwixt him and Ladie Catherme of Caſtull the Empe- 
rours awnt, found himſelfe gricued that the Emperour ſhould 
take her part and worke vnder hand with the Pope to hinder the 
divorce : and gaue his Embaſſadour commilſton in good termes 
to open his griefes tothe Emperour , and to expoſtulat with his 
Maiteſtie, for that he ſeemed to forget the kings great kindneſle 
and friendſhip before times vſed with th'Emperour,afwell by diſ- 
burſing for him ſundry great ſummes of monie which were not 
all yet repayd : as alſo by furniſhing him at his neede with ſtore 
of men and munition to his warres, and now to be thus vſcd he 
thought it a very ecuill requitall . The Embaſſadour for too much 
animolitic and more then needed in thecaſe,or perchanceby igno- 
rance of the proprietic of the Spaniſh tongue, told the Emperour 
among other words, that he was Hombre el mas ingrato enel mon= 
do , the ingratelt perſon in the world to vic his maiſter ſo. The 
Emperour tooke him ſuddaimly with the word , and ſaid: calleſt 
thou me igrato ?Itell thee learne better termes,or elſeI will teach 
them thee . ThEmbaſſadour excuſed it by his commiſſion, and 
ſaid: they were the king his maiſters words ,and not his owne. 
Nay quoth th*Emperour,thy maiſter durſt not haue ſent metheſe 
words,were it not for that broad ditch betweene him & me, mea« 
ning the ſea,which 1s hard to paſle with an army of reuenge . The 
Embaſſadour was comanded away & no more hard by the Empe- 
ror,til by ſome other means afterward the gricf was cither pacified 
or forgotten,& all this inconueniece row by miſuſe of one word, 


which being otherwiſe ſpoken &in ſome ſort qualified, had eaſily 


holpen all,& yet th'Embaſſadour might ſufficiently haue ſatisfied 


his commiſſion & much better aduaunced his purpoſe, as to hauc 
faid for this word[[ ye are wgrate,]ye hade not vied ſuch gratitude 
towards him as hehath deſerued : {oye may ſee how a word ſpoke 
vndecently , not knowing the phraſe or proprietic of a language, 
maketha whole matter many times miſcarrie. In which reldett it 
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is fo be wiſhed, that none Ambaſladour ſpeake his principall c6- 
mandements but in his own language, or in another as naturall to 
himas hisowne, and ſoit is vſed inall places of the world ſauin 
in England . The Princes and their commiſſioners fearing leaff 
otherwiſe they might vtter any 355 their diſaduantage, or cls 
to their diſgrace: and I my ſelfe hauing ſcene the Courts of 
Fraunce,Spaine,Italie,and that of the Empire,with many inferior 
Courts, could neuer perceiue that the molt npble perſonages, 
though they knew very well how to ſpeake many forraine lan- 
ages, would at any times that they had bene ſpoken vnto , an- 
were but in their owne,the Frenchman in French.the Spaniard in 
Spaniſh, the Italian in Italian, and the very Dutch Prince in the 
Patch language: whether it weremore for pride,or forfeare of a- 
ny lapſe, I cannot tell. And Heer: Earle of Arundel being an old 
Courtier and a very princely man in all his aftions, kept that rule 
alwaics.For ona time paſſing from England towards Italic by her 


maieſties licence, he was very honorably enterteined at the Court 


_ of Bruſſels, by the Lady Diches of Parma,Regent there : and fit= 


ting at a banquet with her, where alſo was the Prince of Orange, 
withall the grcatelt Princes of the ſtate,the Earle,though he could 
reaſonably well ſpeake French , would not ſpeake one French 
word, but all Englith,whether he asked any queſtion,or anſwered 
1t,but all was done by Truchemen . In ſo much as the Prince of 
Orange maruelling at it,looked a fide on that part where I ſtoode 
a beholder of thefealt , and ſayd , Lmaruell your Noblemen of 
England. doe not delire to be better languagedin the forraine 
languages . This word. was by and by reported to the Earle. 
Quoth the Earle againe , tell my Lord the Prince ,' that Lloue 
to ſpeake in that language,in which I can beſt vtter my mind and 
not miſtake, ' 


\ -» Another Ambaſl: * lowly vied the likeouerſight by ouerweening 


himfelfe thathe could naturally ſpeake the French tongue,where- 
asintroth hewas not skilfullin their termes.. This Ambaſladour 
being a Bohemian,ſentfrom the Emperour tothe French Court, 
whereafter his firſtandience,he was highly feaſted-and banquet- 
ted: Ona time, among other,a greatPrinceſle ſittingatthe table, 
by way of talke aca the Ambaſſador whether the Empreſle his 
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his miſtreſſe when ſhe wenta hunting , or otherwiſe trauailed a. 
broad for her ſolace, did ride a horsback or goc in her coach . To 
which the Ambaſladour anſwered vnwares and not knowing the 
French terme, Par ma foy elle chenauche fort bien , & i en prend 
grand plarfir. She rides(faith he)very well,and takes great pleaſure 
in it. There was good ſmiling one vpon anotherof the Ladies and 
Lords,the Ambaſſador wilt not whereat, but laughed himſclfe 
for companie. This word Chexaxcher inthe French tongue hath 
a reprobate ſence,ſpecially being ſpoken of a womans riding, 
And asrude and vaciull ſpeaches carry a marueilous great in- 
deccncie, ſodoe ſometimes thoſe that be ouermuch affected and 
nice: or that doe ſauour of ignorance or adulation, and be in the 
care of Zraucand wiſe perſons no lefle offenfiue than the other : as 


when aſutor in Rome came to T ierizs the Emperor and ſaid, I 


would open my caſe to your Maicſtic, if it were not to trouble 
your ſacred buſineſle , ſacras veſtras occupationes asthe- Hiſtorio- 
rapher 4 my . What meanelt thou by that terme quoth the 
mperor, ſay /aborio/as I pray thee, ſo thou mailt trucly ſay,and 
bid Fm leaue off ſuch affeed flattering termes. 
The like vndecencie yſeda Herald at armes ſent by (Tarles the 
fifth Emperor,to Franrces the firſt Frenchking, bringing him a 
meſſage ofdefianceand thinking to qualifie the bitterneſle of his 
meſſagewith words pompous and magnificent for the kings ho- 
nor,vind much this terme(ſacred Maicltie) which was not vſually 
fone to the French king,but to ſay for the molt part[[Swe} The 
French king neither liking ofhis errant, nor yet of his pompous 
ſpecch;ſaid ſomewhat ly , Ipray theegood fellow clawe me 
not whereT itch not with thy ſacred maicſtie, but goe'to thy-buli- 
neſſe,and tell thine errand in ſuch termes as are decent betwixt e- 


nemies,for thy maſter is not my frend,and turned him toa. Prince - 


ofthe bloud who ſtoode by,ſaying, me thinks this. fellow ſpeakes 
likeBiſhop V:cho/ar , for on Saint N:cholas night commonly the 
Scholars ofthe Countrey make them a Biſhop,wholikea fooliſh 
boy, goeth about bleiling and open with ſo childiſh termes, 

as maketh the people laugh at his foolith counterfaite ſpeeches... 
And yet in ſpeaking or writing ofa Princes affaixes:& fortunes 
thereisa certaine Decornm, that we may not vie theſame termes 
| in 
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in their byſines,as we might very wel doe ina meaner perſons,the 
calc being all one, ſuch reuerenecis due to their eſtates. As for ex- 
ample, ifan Hiſtoriographer ſhal write of an Emperor or King, 
how ſuch a day hee 1oyned battel with his enemic, and being 
ouer-laide ranne out of the fielde, and tookehis heeles , or put 
ſpurre. to his horſeand fled as faſt as hee could:the termes be not 
deccnt , but of a meane ſouldier or captaine, it were not vnde- 
cently ſpoken. Andas one, who tranſlating certaine bookes of 
Uirgils e-Exetdos into Engliſh meetre,ſaid that «£xeas was fayne 
to trudge out-of Troy : which terme became better to be ſpoken 


' ofa beggar, orof arogue,or alackey : for ſo wee vie toſay to ſuch 


maner of people, be trudging hence. 

Another Engliſhing this word of Y:rgii{ fatoproſugusJcalled 
e/Eneas [ by fate 4 fugitine?] which was vndecently ſpoken,and not 
tothe. Authours intent in the ſame word: for whom he ſtudicd 
by all means to auaunce aboue all other men of the world for ver- 
tue and magnanimitie, he meant not to make him a fugitiue . But 
by occaſion of his great diſtreſſes,and of the hardneſle of his deſti- 
nies, he would haucit appeare that e/£neas was enforced to flic 
out ot 7 roy , and for many yeeres to be a romer and a wandrer a» 
bout the world both by land and ſea { fatoproſugns] and neuer to 
find any reſting place till he came into 1raty,fo as ye may cuidetly 
perceiue in this terme[fg:rme]a notablemdignity oftred to that 
princely perſon, and by th'other word/a wanderer)none indigni- 
cie at all , but rather aterme of much loue and commiſeration. 
The ſame tranſlatour when he came to theſe wordes : 1n/ignem 
pietate virum, tot voluere caſus tot aaire labores compulit . Hee 
turned it thus , what moued 7x to tugge ſo great a captaine 
as e/Eneas,which word tagge ſpoken inthis caſe is ſo vndecent as 
none other coulde haue bene deuifed, and tooke his firſt origy- 
nall fromthe cart, becauſe it ſigntficth the pull or draught of the 
oxen or horſes , and therefore the: leathers that beare the chicfe 
ſtreſle of the draught , the cartars call them tugges, and ſo wee 


vie to ſay that ſhrewd boyes tugge each other by the eares , for 


[. | 
gr mo, our vulgar makers ſpakeas illfaringly in this verſe 
written to the diſpraiſe of a richmanand covietous . Thou haſta 
| | Hh 
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miſers minde(thou haſt a princes pelfeJalewde terme to be po» 


ken of a princes treaſure , which in no reſpe&t nor for atiy cauſe is 
to be called pelfe, though 1t-wereneuer ſo meane, for pelte is pro- 
perly the ſcra or ſhreds of taylorsand of skinners , which arg 
accompted of fo. vile price as they be commonly caſt out of dores, 
or otherwiſe beſtowed vpon baſe purpoſes: andcarrieth not the 
like reaſon or decencie, as when we fay inreproch of aniggzard or 
vſcrer, or worldly couetous man, that he ſetecth more by alittle 
pelfeof the world,than by his creditor health, or conſcience, For 
in.compariſon of theſetreaſours, all the gold or filuerin the world 
may by a skornefull terme be called pelfe, & fo ye ſee that the rea- 
ſon of the decencic holdeth not alike in both caſes, Now let vs 
palle from theſe examples to treate of thoſe that concerne the 
comelineſleand decencic of mans bchauiour. 

And ſome ſpeech may be whan it 15 ſpoken very yndecent,and 
yet the ſame hauing afterward ſomewhat added to it may become 
prety and decent, as. was the ſtowte worde vſed by a captainein 
Fraunce,who fitting at the lower end of the Duke of Gxy/es table 
among many, the day after there had benea great battaiſe fough- 
ren, the Duke finding that this captaine was notſcenc that day to 
do any thing in the fteld,taxed him priuily thus inal thehearings, 
Where were you Str the day of the battaile,for I ſaw ye not ? the 
captaine anſwered promptly : where ye durlt not haue bene: and 
the Duke began to kindke with the worde ,which the Gentleman 
perceiuing,ſaid ſpedily:I was that day among the carriages,where 
your excellencic would not for a thouſand crownes haue bene 
ſcene. Thus from vndecent it came by a wittie reformation to be 
made decent againe. 

Thelike hapned on a timeat:the. Duke of Northumberlandes 
bourdzwhere merry John Heywood was allowed to fit at the tables 
end , The- Duke hada very nobleand honorable mynde alwayes 
to pay his debts well,and when he lacked money,would not ſtick 
to {ell the greateſt part of his plate : ſo had he done few dayes be- 
fore. Heywood being loth tocall for his drinkeſooft as he-was dry, 
turned his cye toward the cupbord and ſayd I finde great miſleof 
your graces ſtanding cups:the Duke thinking he had ſpoken it of 
ſome knowledge that his plate was lately fold , ſaid fomewhat 
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ſharpely., why Sir will notthoſe es ſerne as go 

our Rf 2 pri readily replied es if it A our grace, 

ut I would haucone of them ſtand {till at myne "Sis ll of 
drinke that I mightnot be driuen totrouble your men ſo often to 
call for it . This pleaſant and ſpeedy reuers ofthe former wordes 
holpe all the matter againe , whereupon-the Duke became very 
pleaſaunt and dranke a bolle of wineto Heywood, and bid a cup 
thould alwayes be ſtanding by him. 

It wereto bulic a peece of worke for me to tell you of all the 
partcs of decencie and indecency which hauc bene obſerucd in the 
ſpeaches of man & in his writings, and this that Itell youis rather 
to ſolace your cares with pretie conceits after aſort of long ſcho- 
laſticall preceptes which may a ca haue doubled them , rather 
then for any other purpoſe of inſtitutis or dorine, which to any 
Courtier of experience, is not neceſſaric in this behalfe , And as 
they appeare by the former examples toreſt in our ſpcach and 
writing : ſo do the ſame by like proportion conſiſt inthe whole 
behauiour of man,and that which he doth well and commenda- 
bly is ever decent , and the contrary vndecent., not in cuery mans 
iudgement alwayes one , but after their ſeuerall diſcretion and by 
circumſtance dwucrfly,as by the next Chapter ſhalbe ſhewed. 


CHAP. XXINIL 
Of decencie in behauiour which alſo belongs to the 
conſideration of the Poet or maker. 


Ndthercis a dececyto be obſcrued in euery mans aftio & be- 

hamour aſwell as in his{peach & writing whichſome perad- 
ucture would thinke impertinent to be treated of in this _ 
where wedo but informe the comendablc faſhions of language & 
ſttle:but thatis otherwiſe,for the good maker or poct who is in de- 
cctſpeach & good termes' to deferibeall things and with prayſcor 
cifpraiſc to report cuery mas behauiour,ought to know the come- 
lincſleof an aftis aſwell as of a word & thereby to dirett himſclfe 
both in praiſe & perſwalis or any other point that perteines tothe 
Otatours arte. Wherefore ſome exiples we will ſet downe of this 
maner of dec&cy in behauiour leauing youfor.the reſt to our booke 
which wehaue written de Decore , moe £ ſhall ſee both partes 
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handled more exaQtly . ' And this decencie of mans behauiour af- 
well as ofhis ſpeach mult alfo be deemed by diſcretion, in which 
regard the thing that may well become one man to do may not 
become another,and that which is ſeemely to bedone in this place 
is not ſo ſeemely in that, and atſuch a time decent, but at another 
time vndecent , and in ſuch a caſeand for ſuch a purpoſe, and to 
this and that end and by this and that euent , peruſing all the cir- 
cumltances with like coſideration. Therefore we ſay that it might 
become king Al/cxander to giuea hundreth talentes to eAraxa- 
goras the Philoſopher , but not for a beggerly Philoſopher to ac- 
cept ſo greata gift,for ſuch a Prince could not be impoueriſhed by 
that expence, but the Philoſoplier was by it exceſhuely to be en- 
riched ; ſo was the kings attion proportionable to his eſtate and 
therefore decent,the Philoſophers,diſproportionable both to his 
profeſſion and calling and'therefore indecent. 

And yet if we ſhall examine the ſame point with a clearer dif- 
cretion,it may be ſaid that whatſocuer it might become king e- 
 texander of his regal largeſle to beſtow vpon a poore Philoſopher 
ynasked, that might aſwell become the Philoſopher to recciue at 
his hands without refuſal, and had otherwiſe bene {ome empea- 
chement of the kings abilitic or wiſedome , which had not bene 
decent in the Philoſoper,nor the immoderatneſle of the kinges 
giftin relpes of the Philoſophers meane eſtate made his accep- 
tancethe leſſe decent, fince KESe liberalities are not. meaſured 
by merite nor by other mens eſtimations , but by their owne ap- 
petits andaccording to their greatneſle. So ſaid king Abikabe 
very like himſclfe to one Per://zs to whom he had geuen a very 
great gift, which he made curteſy to accept,ſaying it was toomuch 
for ſuch a meanſperſon, what quoth the king if it be too much for 
thy ſelfe,haſt thou ncuer a friend or kinſman that may fare-the 
better by it? But peraduenture ifany ſuch immoderat gift. had 
bene craued by the Philoſopher and not voluntarily offred by 
the king it had bene vndecent to haue taken it. Fuen ſo if one 
that ſtandeth vpon his merite, and ſpares to craue the Princes1i- 
beralitie in that which is moderate and fitfor him, doth as vnde- 
cently , For men ſhould not expett ill the Prince remembredit 


ef himſclfc and began as it were the gratification,but.ought to be 
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putin remembraunce by humble ſolicitations , and that is dueti- 
full & decent,which made king Herry th'cight her Maieſhies moſt 
noble father, and for liberality nothing inferiour to king Alcxan- 
der the great,aunſwere one of his priuie chamber, who prayd him 
to be good & gracious to acertaine old Knight being his ſeruant, 
for that he was but anill begger,it he be aſhamed "t, Uk we wll 
thinke ſcorne to giue , And yet peraduenture in both theſe caſes, 
the vndecencie for too much crauing orſparing to craue,might be 
ealily holpen by a decent magnificence 1n the Prince , as Amazss 
king of «£gypt very honorably conſidered, whoasking one day 
for one Dzop:rhis a noble man of his Court , what was become of 
him for that he had not ſence him wait of long time,one about the 
king told him that he heard ſay he was ficke and of ſome conceit 
he had taken that his Maieſtic had but flenderly looked to him, 
viing many others very bountifully . I beſhrew his fooles head 
uoth the king , why had henot ſued vnto vs and made vs priuie 
of his want, then added,butin truth weare moſt to blame our ſel- 
ucs,who by a mindeful beneficence without ſute ſhould haue ſup- 
plied his baſhfulneſle, and forthwith commaunded a great re« 
ward in money & penſion to beſent vatohim, but it hapned that 
when the kings meſſengers entred the chamber of Dzopzthzs , he 
had newly giuen vp the ghoſt: the meſſengers ſorrowed the caſe, 
and D:oputhus friends fate by and wept,not ſo much for Driperhs 
death, as for pitie that he oucrliued not the comming of the kings 
reward. Therupon it camecuer after to be yſed for a prouerbe that 
when any good turne commeth too late to be vſed. tacal it Drop:- 
thus reward. 

In Italy and Fraunce Thaue knowen it vſed for common pol- 
licie, the Princes to differre the beſtowing of their great liberali- 
ties as Cardinalſhips and other high digmties & offices of gayne, 
till theparties whom they ſhould ſeeme to gratifie be ſo old or ſo 
ſickeas it is not hkely they ſhould long enioy them. - 

In thetime of Charles the ninth French king , Ibeing at the 
Spaw waters, there lay a Marſhall of Frauncecalled Hon/ferr de - 
Sipr-r,to vie thoſe waters forhus health, bue when tize Philitions 
had alligmen himvp, and that there was no hope of life in him, 
came fro theking,tohimaletters oo of fix thouſand crownes 
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yearely penſion during his life with many comfortable wordes: 
the man was not ſo much paſt remembraunce,but hecould ſayto 
the meſſenger trop tard, trop tard, we ſhould hauc come before, 
for in deede it had bene promiſed long and camenot till now that 
he could not fare the better by it. 

Andit became king Anrrochwe, better to beſtow the faire Lady 
Stratonica his wife vpon his ſonne Demetrizes who lay ſicke for 
herloue and would elſchaue periſhed,as the Phyſitions cunning 
ly diſcouerecd bythe beating,of his pulſe , then it could become 
Demetrin; to be inamored with his fathers wife, or toenioy her of 
his ewft, becauſe the fathers at was led by diſcretion and of a fa- 
therly compaſſion, not grutching.to. depart from his deereſt poſ- 
ſeſſion to ſaue his childes life , where asthe ſonne in hus a petite 
had no reaſon to lead him to loue vnlawfully, for whom it had:ra- 
ther bene decent to die, then to haue violated his fathers bedl with 
ſafctic of his life. 

No more would it be ſcemely for an aged man toplay the wan- 
ton like a child , for it ſtands not with the conueniency ofnature, 
yet when king Age/i/azs hauing a great ſort of little children,was 
oneday difj ſcdto ſolace himſelf amongi;them in a gallery where 
they laid andwooks alittle hobby horſe of wood and beſtrid it 

to keepethem in row , one of his friends ſeemed to milſlike his 
lightnes , 0 good friend quoth e-7ge/i{azs, rebuke me not for this 
fault till chou hauechildren of thine owne , ſhewing in decde that 
it came not of vanitie but of a fatherly affe&tis,ioying in the ſport 
and-company of his little children, in whuch reſpett and as that 
place and time ſerued, it wasdiſpenceable in him & not indecent. 

And inthe choiſe of a mans delights & maner of his life, there 
is a decencie,and ſo we lay thiold man generally is no fit compa- 
nion for the young man , nor the rich tor the poore,nor the wiſe 
forthefooliſh. Yet in ſome reſpeRts and by diſcretion'it may be 0+ 
therwiſe,as whenthe old man hath the goucrnment of the young, 
the wiſetcaches the fooliſh;therich is waytedon by the poore for 
their relicfe,in which regard the conuerſation is not indecent. 

And Proci«sthe Philoſopher knowing how.cuery indeccncie 
is vnpleaſant to nature, and namely , how vacomely athing it is 
for young men to doc as old men doe (at lealtwiſe.as young _ 
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for the moſt part doe takeit ) applyedit very wittily to his pur- 

poſe: for hauing his ſonneand harea notable vnthrife, & dehgh- 
ting in nothing but in haukes and hounds,and gay apparrell, and 

ſack like vanities, which neither by gentle nor tharpe admoniti- 
ons of his father , could make him leaue . Prochze himſclfe not 
onely bare with his ſonne, but alſo vſed it himſelfe for company, 
which ſome of his frends greatly rcbuked him for, faying,o Pro- 
clus,zr+olde man and a Phitoſopher fo play the foole and Jaſcmui- 
ous morethan the ſonne. Mary,quoth Proc/zs, & therefore Ido it, 
for it is the next way to makemy ſonne change his life , when he 
ſhall ſee how vndecent it 1s in me toleade ſuch a life , and for hun 
being a yong man,to keepe companie with me being an old man, 
and to 7 be that which I doe. 

Sois it not vnfeemely for any ordinarie Captame to winne the 
victory or any other auantage in warre by fraud & breach of faith: 
as Hamnball with the Romans , but it could not well become the 
Romaines m:naging ſo great an Empire, by examples of honour 
and juſtice to doe as Hanmbaldid. And a: oo Parmems 1 alike 
caſc perſwaded king Alexander to breake the day of his appoint- 
ment,and to fet vpon Dar at the ſodaine, which Alexander re- 
fuſed to doc,Parmenio ſaying, I would docit it I were Alexander, 
and I too quoth Alex.2nder if I were-Parmeno : butitbehooucth 
mein honour to fight liberally with minecnemies,and wſtly to 0- 
nercome . Andthus ye ſee that. was deccntin Parmemos ation, 
which was not in the kinghis maſters. 

A great nobleman and Counſeller in this Realme was ſecretlie 
aduiſed by his friend;not to vſe ſomuch writing his letters in fa- 
uour of cuery man that asked them, ſpecially co the Iudges of 
the Realme in caſes of tuftice.To whom thenoble man anſwered, 
it becomes vs Councellors better to vie inſtance for our friend, 
then for the Iudges to ſentence at inſtance: for whatſoeuer we doe 
require them,itis in their choiſe to refuſe to doe , but for all thae 
the example was 1lt and dangerous. 

And there is a decencie inchuſing the times ofa mans buſines, 
and as the Spaniard fayes , es t1emzpo de negeriar, there is afitte time 
for eucry man to performe his buſineſle in,& roatted his affaires, 
which out of that time would be vndecent: as to ſleepe al day and 
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wake al night,and to goca hunting by torch-light,as an old Earle 
of Arundel vſed to doe,orfor any occaſion of little importance,ta 
wake a'man out of his !]eepe,or tomake him riſe from his dinner 
to talke with him, or ſuch hke 1umportunities , for ſo we call cuery 
* vnſ{caſonable ation,and the vndecencie of the time. 

Calicratides being ſent Ambaſlador by the Lacedemonians, to 
Crr:2 the young kmg of Perſia'to contratt with him for money 
and men toward their warres againſt the Athenians, came to.the 
Court at ſuch vnſeaſonable time as the king was yetin the mid(t 
ofhis dinner,and went away againe ſaying , it is now no time to 
interrupt the kings mirth. He came againe another day in the af- 
cer noone,and finding the king at a rere-banquet , and tohaue ta- 
ken the wine ſomewhat plentitully,turned back againe , ſaying, I 
thinke there 1s no houre fatte todeale with {3r, tor he is cuer in 
his banquets:I will rather leaue all the buſines vndone, then doe 
= thing that ſhall not become the Lacedemonians : meaning to 
offer conference of ſo great umportaunce to his Countrey , with 
a man ſo diſtempered by ſurfet,as hee was not likely to geuc hun 
any reaſonable reſolution in the canſe. 

One Endamidas brother to king Apis of Lacedemonia , coming, 
by Zenocrates {chooleand looking in,ſawhim fit in his chaire,dif- 
puting with along hoare beard, asked who it was, one anſwered, 
Sirit 15 a wiſe man and one of them that ſearches after vertue, and 
if he hauenot yet found it quoth Exdamidas whien will he vicit, 
that now at this yeares is ſeeking after it, as who would ſay it is 
not time to talke of matters when they ſhould be put in execu- 
tion,nor for an old man to be to ſecke what vertue 15, which all his 
youth he ſhould haue hadin exerciſe. 

Another time comming to heare a notable Philoſopher dif- 
vr happened, that all was ended cuenas he came, and one of 

is familiers would haue had him requeſted the Philoſopher to 
beginne againe, that were indecent and nothing ciuill quoth Ex- 
damidas,for if he ſhould cometo me ſupperleſle —_— had ſup- 
ped before, were it ſeemely for him to pray me to ſuppe againe 
for his companie ? 
And the place makes a thing decent or indecent,in which con- 
fideration one Exboidas being ſent Embaſſadour into a ſerraing 
realme 
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realme,ſome of his familiars tooke occaſion at the table to praiſe 
the wiues and women of that country in preſence of their owne 
husbands,which th'embaſſadour miſliked, and when ſupper was 
ended and the gueſtes departed,tooke his familiars afide, and told 
them that is was nothing decentina ſtrange country to praiſe the 
women,norſpecially a wife beforeher husbands face,for inconue- 
niencie that might riſe thereby, aſwell to the prayſer as to the yo- 
man , and that the chiefe commendation of a chaſt matrone , was 
to be knowen onely toher husband , and not to be obſerued by 
ſtraungers and gueltes. 

Andinthe vie of apparell there is no litle decency and vnde- 
cencie to be perceiued, as well for the faſhion as the ſtuffe, for it 
is comely that eucry eſtate and vocation ſhould beknowen by the 
differences of their habit :aclarke froma lay man : a gentleman 
from ayeoman: a ſouldier from a citizen, andthe chiefe of eu 
degree tro their inferiours, becauſe in confuſion and diſorder there 
1s no manner of decencic, 

The Romaines of any other people molt ſcucre ceſurers of de- 
cencie , thought novpper garment ſo comely for a ciuill man as a 
long playted gowne, bocanth it ſheweth much grauitic & alſo pu- 
dicitic, hiding cuery member of the body which had not bin plea- 
ſant to bchold.In ſomuch as a certain Procon/all or Legat of theirs 


dealing one day with Pro/ore king of Egipt ſeeing him cladin a 


ſtraite narrow garment very laſciuioully , diſcouering euery part 
ofhis body,gauc him a great checke for it: and ſaid,that vnleſe he 
vicd more ſad and comely garments , the Romaines would take 
no pleaſure to hold amitie with him , for by the wantonnes of his 

mentthey would iudge the vaniticof his mind, not to be wor- 
ts of their conſtant friendſhip . A pleaſant old courtier wearing 
one day inthe ſight of a great councellour, after the new guiſe, a 
french cloakeskarce reaching to the walſt, a long beaked doublce 
hanging downeto his thies,& an high paire of filke netherſtocks 
that coucred all his buttockes and loignes the Councellor marue- 
led to ſce him inthat ſort diſguiſed,and otherwiſethan he had bin 
woont to be. Sir quoth the Gentleman to excuſe it: 1f I ſhould 
not be able whan I had need to piſle out of my doublet, and todo 
the reſt in my nctherſtocks (viing the pane terme)all men would 
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ſay I were but a lowte, the Counccllor laughed hartily at the ab- 

ſurditic of the ſpeech, but what woald thoſe ſower fellowes of 
| Rome haue ſaid trowe ye? truely in mineopinion, that all ſuch 
perſons as take pleaſure to ſhew their lunbes , ſpecially thoſe that 
naturchath comanded out of light, ſhould be inioyned either to 
ooſtarke naked,or elſe torcſort backe to the camely and modeſt 
falhionof their owne countric apparell,vſed by their old honora- 
ble aunceſtors. 

And there is a dectcy of apparrel in reſpeR of the place where it 
1s to be vſed:as,in the Court to berichely apparrelled:in thecoun- 
trey to weare more plain & homely garmets.For who who would 
not thinke ita ridiculous thing to ſee a Lady in her milke-houſe 
with a veluet 2owne,and at a bridall in her caſlock of mockado: a 
Gentleman of the Countrey among the buſhes and briers, goe in 
a pounced dublet and a paire of embrodered hoſen, in the Citie to 
weareafriſe Ierkin and a paire of leather breeches? ,yet ſome ſuch 
phantaſticals haue I knowen,and one a certaine knight, of all 0- 
ther the moſt vaine, who commonly would come to the Seſlions, 
and other ordinarie meetings and Commillions in the Countrey, 
ſo bede& with buttonsand aglets of gold and ſuch coſtly embro- 
deries,as the poore plaine men of the Countrey called him(for his 

ayneſle)the golden knight. Another for the like cauſe was called 
Sint Sunday : Ithinke at this day they beſo farre ſpent, as cither 
of the would be content with a good cloathcloake : and this came 
by want of diſcretion, to difcerne and deeme right of decencie, 
.which many Gentlemen doe wholly limite by the perſon or de- 

ree, where reaſon doeth jt by the place and preſence : which may 
be ſuch as it might very well become a great Prince to weare cour- 
ſer apparrell than in another place or preſence a. meaner perſon. 
Neuertheleſle in the vie of a garment many occaſions alter the 
decencie, ſometimes the qualitic of the perſon, ſometimes of the 
 caſe,otherwhiles the countrie cuſtome, and often the conſtitution 
of lawes, and the very nature of vſe it ſelfe. As for example a king 
and prince may vſerich and gorgious appargll decently,ſo cannot 
ameane perſon doo, yet if an herald of armes to whom a king gi- 
ucth his gowne of cloth of gold, or to whom it was incident as a 
fec of his office, do were the ſame,hedoth it decently,becauſe cb 
| e 
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hath alwaies bene th'allowances of heraldes : but if ſuch herald 


haue worne out, or ſold, or loſt that gowne , to buy him a new of 
the likeſtuffe with his owne mony and to weare it , is not decent 
in the eye andiudgement of them that know it. 

And the country cuſtome maketh things decent in vſe.asin A- 
{ta tor all men to wearelong gownes both a foot and horſebacke : 
1n Europa ſhort gaberdins,or clokes,or iackets,cuen for their vp- 
per garments. The Turke and Perſian to weare great tolibants of 
een, fiffeenc, and twentieelles of linnen a peece vpon their heads, 
which can not be remooued: in Europe to were caps or hats, which 
vpon cuery occaſion of ſalutation we vſe to put of;as a ſigne of re- 
ucrence. In th'Eaſt partes themen tomake water couring like wo- 
men, with vs ſtanding at a wall. With them to congratulat and ſa- 
lute by giuing a becke with the head,or a bende of the bodie, with 
vs herein England,and in Germany,and all other Northerne parts 
of the world to ſhake handes. In France, [talie, and Spaine tocm- 
bracc ouer the ſhoulder, vnder the armes, at the very knees, accor- 
ding the ſuperiors degree . Withyvs the wemen giue their mouth 
to be kiſled,inotherplaces their check, in many places their hand, 


orin ltced of an offer to the hand, to ſay theſe words Bez9./os ma- 


nos, Andyet ſome others ſurmounting in all courtly cuilitie will 
ſay, Los manos &+ los predes. And aboue that reach too,there be that 
wall ſay to the Ladies, Lombra de [is piſadas the ſhadow of your 
ſteps. Which recite vnto you to ſhew the phraſe of thoſe courtly 
ſeruitours in yeelding the miſtreſles honour and reverence. 

Andlit is ſcen that very particular vſe of it ſetfe makes a matter 
of much decencie and vndecencie, without any countrey cuſtome 
or allowance, as if one that hath many yeares worne a gowne {hall 
come to be ſeen weare a iakquet or ierkin , or he that hath many 
yeares wornea beard or long haire among thoſe that had done the 
contrary,and come ſodainly to be pold or ſhauen, it will ſceme 
onely to himſelfe, a deshight and very vndecent,but alſo toall '0- 
thers that neuer vſed to go fo, vntill thetime and cuſtome haue 
abrogatedthat miſſike. 

So was it here in England till her Maicſties moſt noble father 
for diuers good reſpeRts , cauſed his owne head' and all his Cour- 
tiers to be polled and his beard to be s ſhort. Before that time it 

11 
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wasthought more decent both for old men and young to be all 
ſhauen and to weare long haire cither rounded or ſquare.Now a- 
oaineat this time,the young Gentlemen of the Court haue taken 
vp the long haire trayling on their ſhoulders, and thinke1t more 
decent : for what refpe& 1 wonld be glad toknow. 

The Eacedemonians bearing long buſhes of haire, finely kept 
& curled vp, vicd this ciuill argument to maintaine that cuſtome. 
Haire( ſay they) is the very ornament of nature appointed for the 


head,which therforeto vſc in his moſt ſumptuous degree is come- 


ly, ſpecially for them that be Lordes,Maiſters ofmen,and of a free 
® VE hauing abilitie &leaſure inough to keepe it cleane, and fo for 


a {igne of ſeignorie, riches and libertie, the maſters of the Lacede- 


 monians vſed long haire . But their vaſlals; ſeruauntsand ſlaues 


vicd it ſhort or ſhauen in ſigne of ſeruitude and becauſethey had 
30 meane norleaſure to kembeand keepe it cleanely . It was be- 
ſides comberſome to them hauing many buſineſle to attende, in 
ſome ſeruices there might no. maner of falth be falling from their 
heads . Andto all ſouldiers it is very noyſome and a daungerous 
diſauantage in the warres or in any particular combat , which 
being the moſt comely profetſion of cuery noble young Gentle- 
man,it ought to perſwade them greatly from wearing long haire. 
If there be any that ſeeke by long haire to helpeor to hidean ill 
featured face, it is inthem allowable ſo to do, becauſe euery man 
may decently reforme by arte , the faultes and imperfeRions that 
naturehath wrought in them. | 
And all ſingularities or afteRed parts ofa mis behauiour ſceme 
yndectt,as for one man to march or ict in the {trect moreſtately,or 
to looke moreſolepnely,or to go more gayly &in other coulours 
or faſhioned garmets then ariother of the ſame degree and eſtate. 
Yet ſuch {ingularibies haue had many times both good liking 
and good ſucceſle, otherwife then many would haue looked for. 
As when Dmocrates thefamous architec, delirous to be knowen 


 toking Alexander the great, and haying noneacquaintance to 


bring him to the kings ſpeech, he came one day to the Court very 


ſtrangely apparelled in long skarlet robes,his head compaſt with - 


a garland of Laurell, and hs face all tobe licked with ſweet oyle, 
and ſtogde 1n the kings chamber,motioning nothing toany man: 
newes 
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newes of this ſtranger came to the king, who cauſed him to be 
brought to his preſence,and asked his name, and the cauſe of his 
repaire to the Cont . He aun{wered,his name was Dmocrates the 
Architc&, who came to preſent his Maieſtie with a placforme of 
his owne deuiſing , how his Maieſtie mghe buylde a Citic vpon 
the mountaine Athos in Macedoma , which ſhould beare the fi- 
gure of a mans body, and tolde him all how . Forſooth the breaſt 
and bulke of his body ſhould reſt vpon ſuch a flat:that hil ſhould 
be his head, all ſet with foregrowen woods like haire : his right 
arme ſhould ſtretch out to ſuch ahollow bottome as might be 

like his hand:holding a diſh conteyning al the waters that thoulkd 
ſcrue that Citie : the left arme with his hand ſhould hold a valley 
of all the orchards andgardens of pleaſure pertaining thercunto: 

andeither legge ſhould lie vpon aridge of rocke, very gallantly to 
behold, and ſoſhould accompliſh the full figure of a man, The 

king asked him what commoditic of ſoyle , or ſea, or nauigable 

river lay necre vnto it, to beable toſuſtaine ſo:great a number of 
inhabitants. Frucly Sir(quoth Dinocrates) Thaue not vet conlide- 

red thereot:for 1n tructh it is the bareſt part of all the Ce of 
Maccdonia. The king ſmiled at it,and faid very honourably , we 

like your deuice well, and-meaneto vſe your ſeruice in the buil- 

ding ofa Citic,but we wil chuſe out amore commodious ſcituatt- 

on:and made him attend in that voyagein which he conquered 

Aſia and Egypt,and there made him chiefe Surueyour of his new 

Citic of Alexandria. Thus did Dmecrates fingularitic in attire 

greatly further him to his aduancement. 

Yet are generally all rare things and ſuch as breedemaruell & 
admiration ſomewhatholding of the vadecent , as when a man is 
bigger & exceeding the ordinary ſtature ofa man like a Giaunt, 
or farre ynder the reaſonableand common ſize ofmen,as a dwarfe, 
and-fuch vndecencies do not angre vs,but cither we pittie them or 
ſcorne at them. 

But at all inſolent and ynwoonted partes of a mans behauiour, 
we find-many times cauſe to miſhike or to be miſtruſtfull , which 
ts of ſome .vndecency that is in it , as when a man that 

ath alwaies bene ſtrange & vnacquainted with vs,will ſuddenl 
become our familiar and domeſtick : =_ another that hath bene 
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alwaies ſtertie and churliſh , wilbe vpon the ſuddaine affable and 
curteous,it is neyther a comely fight,nor afigne of any good to- 
wardes vs Which theſubtill Italian well obſerued by the luccelles 
thereof, ſaying in Prouerbe. 


Chi me ſa meglio chenon ſole, 
Tralito me ha 0 traar me vuolo. 


He thut ſþeakes me fawer,than his woont was too 
Hath done me harme,or meanes for to doo. 


Now againe all maner of conceites that ſtirre vp any vehement 
paſſion ina man, doo1t by ſome turpitude or euill and vndecency 
that 15 in them , as to make a man angry there muſt be ſome iniu- 
ry or contempt offered, to make him enuy there mult proccede 
ſome vndeſerued proſperitic of his egall or 1nferiour,to make him 
pitic ſome miſerable fortuneor ſpeRakle to behold. 

And yet in euery of theſe paſſions being as it were vndecen- 
cics , there is a comelineſle to be diſcerned , which ſome men can 
keepeand ſome men can not, as to beangry, or to enuy,or to hate, 
or to pitic, or to be aſhamed decently,that is none otherwiſe then 
reaſon requireth. This ſurmiſe appearcth to be true,for Homer the 
father of Poet writing that famous and moſt honourable poeme 
called the 1/hades or warres of Troy : made his commecement the 
magnanimous wrath and anger of e4chulles in his firſt verſe thus: 
prirny a1dh Dre made, dxmeiive. Sing foorth my muſe the wrath of 
eAchilles Pelens ſonne: which the Poet would ucuer hauedone if 
the wrath of a prince had not beene in ſome ſort comely & allow- 
able.But when Arr:anu and Cxrtixs hiſtoriographers that wrote 
the noble geltes of king e Alexander the great, came to prayſe him 
for many things,yet for his wrath and anger they reproched him, 


becauſe 1t proceeded not of any magnanimitie, but vpon ſurfet 8& . 


diſtemper in his diet , nor growing of any wſ\t cauſes, was cx- 
erciſed to the deſtrution of his deareſt friends and familiers,and 
not of his enemies,norany other waies fo honorably as th'others 
was, and ſo could not be reputed a decent and comely anger, 

So may al your other pailions be vſed decently though the ve- 
ry matter of their originall be grounded vpon ſome vndecencie,as 
it is written by a certaine king of Egypt , who looking out a his 
window, 
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window,and ſeing his owne ſounefor ſome gricuous offence, car- 
ried by the officers of his altice to the place of execution: he ne- 
uer once changed his conntenance at the matter, though the ſight 
wereneuerſ{o Fall of ruth and atrocitie. And it was thought a de- 
cent countenance and- conſtant animoſitie in the king to be fo 
affefted, thecaſe concerning ſo high and rare a peece of his owne 
wſtice. But within few daies after when he beheld out of the ſame 
window an old friend and familiar of his, ſtand begging an almes 
in the {treete,he wept tenderly , remembring their old familiarity 


and conſidering how by the mutabilitieof fortune and frailtie of 


mas eſtate, itmight one day come to paſle that he humſelfe ſhould 
fall into the like nuſerable eſtate . He therforc had a remorſe very 
comely for a king in that behalfe , which alſo cauſed him to giue 
order forhis poore friends plentiful rclicte. | 
But generally to weepe br any ſorrow (as onemay doe for pi- 
tic)is not ſo decent ina man: and therefore all high minded per- 
ſons,when they cannot chuſe but ſhed teares,wil turneaway their 
face as a countenance vndecent for a man to ſhew, and ſo will the 


ſtanders by till they haue ſupprelt ſuch paſſi6,thinking it nothing - 


decent to behold ſuch an vncomely countenance. But for Ladies 
and women to weepe and ſhed tearcs at cuery little greefe,it is no- 
thing vncomely,but rathera f1gne of much good nature & meek- 
nes of minde, a moſt decent propertie for that ſexe; and therefore 
they be for the more part more x cn and charitable,and greater 
ocuers of almes than men, and zealous relicuers of priſoners, 
and beſcechers of pardons,and ſuch like parts of commiſeration. 
Yea they be more than ſo too:for by the common prouerbe,a wo- 
man wall weepefor pitic toſee a golling goe barefoote. 

But moſt certainly all things that mouc a man to laughter , as 
doe theſe ſcurrilities & other ridiculous behauiours, it is for ſome 
vndecencicthat is foid in them:which maketh it decent for euery 
man tolaugh at them . And therefore when we ſee or heare a na- 
tural foole and idiot doe or ſay any thing foolithly, we laugh not 
at him: but when he doeth or ſpeaketh wiſely , becauſe that is vn- 
like him ſelfe : and a buffonne or counterfet foole, to heare him 
ſpeake wiſely whuch is like himſelfe , it is no ſport at all, but for 
ſuch acounterfait te talke and looke foohſhly 1t maketh vs laugh, 
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becauſeit is no part of his naturall,forin cuery vncomlineſle there 
mult be a certaine abſurditic and difproportion to nature,and the 
opinion ofthe hearer-or beholder to make the thing ridiculous. 
Buc for a foole to talke fooliſhly or a wiſeman wiſely , there is no 
ſuch abſurditie or diſproportion. - 

And though at all abſurditics we may decently laugh,& when 
they beno abſurdities not decently,yetin laughing is there an vn- 
decencie for other reſpe&es ſometime, than of the matter it ſelfe, 
Whuch made Philippe ſonne to the firſt Chriſten Emperour, Phi- 
Lppus Aravicus fitting with his father one day in the theatre to be- 
hold the ſports, gue his father a great rebuke becauſe he laughed, 
ſaying that it wasno comely countenance for an Emperour to 
bewray inſuch a publicke place , nor ſpecially to laugh at euery 
fooliſh toy: the poſteritic gaue the ſonne for that cauſe the name 
of Philipp Agelaſtos or without laughter. | 

I haue ſcene forraine Embaſlſadours in the Queenes preſence 
laugh ſo diſſolutely at ſome rare paſtime or ſport that hath beene 
 _ made there,that nothing mthe world conld worſe have becomen 

them,and others very wiſe men,whether it haue ben of ſomeplea- 
ſant humour and complexion, or for other default in the ſpleene, 
or for ill education or cuſtome,thatcould not vtter any graucand 
earneſt ſpeech without laughter, which part was greatly diſcom- 
mendedin them. 

And Cero the wiſcit of any Romane writers , thought it vn- 
comely for a man to daunce: ſaying , Sa/tantem ſobrium vidi nemi- 
nem never ſaw any man daunce that was ſober andin his right 
wits , but there by your leaue he failed , nor our young Courtiers 
will allow it , befides that it is the molt decent and comely de- 
meanour of all exultations and reioycements ofthe hart , which is 
no leſlenaturall to man then to be wiſe or well learned,or ſober. 

Totdll you the decencies of a number of other bchauiours, one 
might doit topleaſe you with pretie reportes, but to the skilfull 
Courtiers it ſhalbe nothing neceſlary, for they know all by expe- 
rience withoutlearning . Yee ſome few remembraunces wee will 
make you of the moſt materiall , which-our ſclues hauc obſerned, 
andſo make anend. 

- It is decent to be affable and curteous at meales & meetings, in 
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open aſſemblics more ſolemne and ſtraunge,in place of authoritie 
and mdgement not familiar nor pleaſant, in counſell ſecret and 
fad,in ordinary conferences cafie and apert,in conucrſationſimple, 
in capitulation ſubtill and miſtruſtfull,at mournings and burials 
fad and ſorrowfull,in feaſts and bankets merry & ioyfull, in houſ- 
hold cxpence pinchingand {paring ; in publicke entertainemene 
ſpending and pompous. The Prince to be ſumptuous and magni- 
fer ;the private man liberall with moderation , a man tobe in 
giuing freein asking ſpare,in promiſe ſlow,in | ara ſpee- 


dy,in contract circumſpeR but wſt, in amitiefincerean ennimitie* 


wily and cautclous('do/vs an virtus quis m hoſte requirit , ſaith the 
PoetJand after the ſame rate cuery ſort and maner of buſineſle or 
affaire or ation hath his decencie and vndecencie, cither for the 
eime or place or perſon or ſome other circumſtaunce,as Prieſts to 
be ſober and {ad , a Preacher by his life to giue good example , a 
Iudye tobe incorrupted,ſolitaric and vnacquainted with ng 
ers or Courtly entcrtainements,G& as the Philoſopher ſaith Opor. 
ret indict efſe rudem & ſmaplicem, without plaite or wrinkle, ſower 
inlookeand churliſh in ſpeach , contrariwiſea Courtly Gentle- 
man to be loftic and curious in countenaunce , yet ſometimes a 
creeper.and a curry fauell with his ſuperiours. 

And touching the perſon,we ſay itis comely for a man to be a 
lambe in the houſe,and a Lyon in the field, appointing the decen- 
cic of his qualitie by the place , by which reaſon alſo we limit the 
comely parts ofa woman'tg conli{t infoure poor: , thatis to be a 
fhrewe mthe kitchin , a ſaint.in che Church , an Angell at the 
bourd, and an Apeinthe bed ,as the Chronicle reportes by Mi- 
ſtreſſe Shore paramour toking Edward the fourth. 

Then alſo there is adecency in reſpet of the porons with who 
we do negotiate; as with the great perſonages his egals to be ſo- 
aus, , with meaner men pleaſant and popular, toute 
with the ſturdicand mylde with the meek, which is a moſt decent 
conuerſation and-not reprochfull or vnſcemely,asthe prouerbe 

xth,by thoſe that viethecontrary, a Lyon; among ſheepe and a 
peamoneg; Lyons: - -+ 1 1 - - 42 

- - Right ſoon negotiating with Princes we ought to ſeelce their 

fuour by liumfilitic &got by ſternnelle norte traficke with the 
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by way of iadent or condition, but frankly and by manner of ſub- 
miſſion to their wils, for Princes may be lead but not driuen, nor 
they are to be yanquiſhe by allegation, bur mult be ſuffred to haue 
the viRtorie and be relented vnto:nor they arenot to be chalenged 
for rightor iuſtice,for thatis a maner of accuſation:nor to be char- 
ged with their promiſes, for thatis a kinde of condemnation : and 
at their requeſt we ought not to be hardly entreated but ecafily,for 
thatis a ſigne of deffidence and miſtruſtin their bountie and gra- 
titude: nor to recitethe good ſeruices which they haue receiued at 
our hids, for that is but a kind of exprobrat16,but in crauing their 
bountie or largeſlſe to remember vnto them all their former bene- 
hcences, making no metion of our owne merites, &ſoitis thank- 
full, and in prayſing them to their faces to do it very modeltly: 
andin their commendations not to be exceſſiue for that is tedi- 
ous,andalwayes ſauours of ſuttelty more then of fincere loue. 
' Andin ſpeaking toa Prince the voyce ought tobe loweand 
not lowde nor ſhrill, for th'one is a ſigne of huinilitie th'other of 
too much audacitic and preſumption , -Norin looking on them 
ſeeme toouerlooke them, nor yet behold them too {tedfaſtly, for 
thatis a ſigne ofimpudence or litle reuerenceand therefore to the 
great Princes Orientall their ſeruitours ſpeaking or being ſpoken 
vntoabbaſe their eyes in token of lowlines, which behamour we 
do not obſerue to our Princes with ſo good adiſcretion as they do: 
& ſuch as retire from the Princes preſence,donot by & by turne 
tayle to them as we do;but go backward or fideling for a reaſona- 
ble ſpace, til they beat the wal or chaber doorex alling out of ſight, 
and is thought a moſt decent behautour to heir ſoueraignes. I 
hauc heard that king Henry theighther Maieſties father, though 
otherwiſe the moſt gentle and aftable Prince of the world, could 
not abide to hane any man ſtare/in-his fave or tofix his eye: too 
ſteedily vpon him when he talked with them; nor for acommon 
ſuter tocxclame or cry outforiuſtice,, for that is offenſive andas 
1t werea ſecret impeacheinent- of his wrong doing, as happened 
once to a Knight.in this Realmeof greatworthip ſpeaking to the 
king. Nor in {peaches with them to be too long; or too much af- 
feRted,for th'oneis tedious th'other is'irkſome;, nor with lowd ac- 
clamations to applaude them; for that is too popular & waraa 
tokens 
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betokens either ignoraunce , or ſeldome acceſle totheir preſence, 
or little frequenting their Courts:nor to ſhew too mery or lighea 
countenance , for that is aſigneof little reucrence and isa peece 
of acontempt. 

And in gaming with a Prince it is decent to let him ſometimes 
win of purpoſe,to keepehim pleaſant, & neuerto refuſe his gift, 
for that is vndutifull :norto forgiue him hus loſles,for that is ar- 
rogant : nor togiuec him great gifts, for that is cither inſolence or 
follic:nor to feaſt him with excecfſwue charge for that is both vaine 
and enuious, & therefore the wiſe Prince king Henry the ſeuenth 
her Maicſtics grandfather, his chaunce had bene tolye at any of 
his ſubicKs houſes,or to paſſe moe meales then one, he that would 
take vpon him to defray the charge of his dyet , or of his officers 
and houſhold,he would be PU BE or with it , ſaying 
what priuate ſabie& dare vndertakea Princes charge,or lookein- 
to the ſecret of his expece? Her Maieſtie hath beneknowne often- 
timesto miſlike the ſuperfſuous expence of her fubicAs beſtowed 
vpon her 1n times of her progreſles. 

Likewiſc in matter of aduleie is neither decent to flatter him 
for that is ſcruile,neither to be to rough or plaine with him, for 
that is daungerous, but truly to Counſel] & to admoniſh,grauely 
not — , fincerely not ſourely : which was the part that fo 
greatly commended Cineas Counſellour to king Pirrhes,who kept 
that decencie in all his perſwaſions, that he cuer preuailed in ad- 
uice,and carried the king which way he would, 

Andina Princeit is comely to giue vnasked, but in a ſubietto 
aske vnbidden:for that firſt is figne of a bountifull mynde, this of 
a loyall & confident. But the ſubictthat craues not at his Princes 
hand , etther he is of no deſert , or proud , or miſtruſtfull of his 
Princes goodnefle : thereforeking Henry th'eight to one that cn- 
treated hum to remember one Sir eu: Rouſe with ſome re- 
ward for that he had ſpent much and was an ill beggar: the king 
aunſwered ( noting his inſolencie,) If he be aſhamed to begge, we 
are aſhamed to giue, and was neuertheleſſc one of the moit libe- 
rall Princes of the world. 

And yet in ſome Courts it is otherwiſe vſed, for in Spaine it is 
thought very vadecent for a Courticr to craue,ſuppolingthatit is 
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the part of an importune : therefore the king of ordinaric calleth 
euery {ccond,third or fourth yerefor his Checker roll, andbeſto- 
weth his -zercedes of his owne mecre motion, and by diſcretis; ac- 
cording to eucry mans merite and condition. | 

And in their commendable delights tobe apt and accommo- 
date,as if the Prince be geuen to _——__—— of hor- 
ſes,or playing vpon in{truments,or any like exerciſe,theſeruitour 
tobe the ſame: and in theirother appetites wherein the Prince 
would ſeeme an example of vertue , and would not miſlike to be 
egalled by others:in ſuch cafes it is decent their ſeruitours & ſub- 
ies {tudie to be like to them by imitation, as in wearing their 
hairelong or ſhort,or in this or that ſort of apparrell, fuch exccp- 
ted as be only fitte for Princes and none els, which were vndecent 
for a meaner perſon toimitate or counterfet: ſos it not comely to 
counterfet their voice, or looke, or any other geſtures that benot 
ordinary and naturall m euery common perſon : and therefore to 

o ypright,or ſpeake or looke afluredly,itis decent in cuery man. 
But if the Prince haue an extraordinaric countenance or manner 
of ſpeech,or bearing of his body, that for a common ſcruitour to 
counterfet-15 not decent,and thereforcitwas miſliked in the Em- 
peror Nero, and thought yncomely' for him to counterfet elex- 
ander the great,by holding his head alittle awrie,& neerer toward 
the tone (froutder becauſe it was not his owne naturall, 

And 1n a Prince it is decent to goe ſlowly , and to march with 
leyſure, and with a certaine granditie rather thangrauitie : as our 
foucraine Lady and milſtreſſe,the very image of maicſtic and mag- 
nificence, is accuſtomed todae generally, ynleſſe 1t be when ſhe 
walketh apacc for her pleaſure,or tocatch her a heate in the colde 
mornings. 

Neuertheleſle, it is notſo decent in a meaner perſon , as Ihaue 
obſerued in ſome counterfet Ladies of the Countrey, which vſe it 
much to their owne denifton. This comelines was wanting in 
Queene 4ari,otherwiſe avery good and honourable Princeſle. 
And was ſome blemiſh tothe Emperor Ferdmando , a moſt noble 
minded man, yet ſo carclefſſe and forgetfull of himſelfe in that be- 
halfe, as I haue ſcene him runnevp apaire of ſtaires ſo Gift. and 
nimble a pace,as almoſt had not become a very meaneman , oh 
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had not gone in ſoine haſte buſineſle. 

And in anoble Prince nothing is more decent ayd welbeſee- 
ming his greatneſle, than to ſpare toule ſpeeches , for that breedes 
hatred,and tolet none humble ſuiters depart out of their preſence 
(as neereas may be)miſcontented. Wherein her Maieſtie hath of 
all others a moſt Regall gift, and nothing inferior to the good 
PrinceT us Veſpaſinus in that point. | 

Alfo,not to be paſlionate for ſmall detriments aroffences , nor 
to be a reuenger of them, but in caſcs of great iniurie,and ſpecially 
of diſhonors:and therein to be very ſterne and vindicatiue;for thac 
fauours of Princely magnanimitie:nor to ſeeke reuenge vpon baſe. 
and obſcure pcrſons,oucr whom the conquelt is not glorious, nor. 
the victoric honourable, which reſpe& moucd our ſoucraign Lady. 
(keeping alwaics the decorum of a Princely perſan) at her firit 
comming to thecrowne,when a knight of this Realme, who had 
very inſolently bchaucd himfelte toward her when ſhe was Lady 
El:zabeth fell vpon his knee to her,and beſought her pardon : ſul- 
petting(as there was good caulc) that he ſhould haue bene ſent to. 
the Tower,ſhe-ſaid vato him-moſt muldly: doyou not-know that: 
wearedeſcended of the Lion,whoſenature 1s not to harme or pray 
vpon themoule, or any other fuch ſmall vermin 2 

And with theſe exaples I chinke ſufficient to leaue,geuing you, 
information of this one point , thatall your figures Pocticall or 
Rhethoricall,arc but obſcruations of ſtrange ſpeeches,and ſuch as 
without any arteat al we ſhould yſc,& comonly do, cuen by very 
nature without diſcipline.But-more or leſlc aptly and decently,or 
 ſcarcely,or aboundantly,or of this or that kind of figure,& one of 
vs more the another,according to the diſpolitio of our nature,co- 
ſtituti5 of the heart, facilitieofcach mans vtterice:foas wemay 
 conclude,that nature her ſelfe fuggeſteth the figure in this or chat 
forme: but arte aydeth the indgement of his vic and application, 
which geues me occaſion finally and for afull —_— to this 
whole treatiſe, to. enforme you n the next.chapter how art ſhould 
be vſcdin all reſpeRts,and [pecially in this behalfe of larguage,and 
when the naturall is more commendable then theartificiall ,and 
contrariwile. | t; | : 
| Kt, | 
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CHAP. XX7. 
T hat the good Poct or maker ought to diſſemble his arte and 
in what caſes the artificial is more commenaed then 
the naturall, and contrariwiſe. | 
Nd now {moſt excellent Queene) hauing largely ſaid of Po- 
ets 8 Poelic,andabout what matters they beemployed: then 
of all the commended fourmes of Poemes , thirdly of metricall 
roportions, ſuch/as do appertaineto our vulgar arte :and laſt of 
all ſet forth the poericall ornament coſiſting chiefly in the beautie 
and eallantnefle of his language and ſtile, and ſo haue apparelled 
him to our ſeeming, 1 all his gorgious habill:ments , and pulling 
him firſt from the carte to the Choole , and from thence to the 
Court , and preferred him to your Maielties ſeruice, in that place 
of great honour and magnificenceto geue enterteinment to Prin- 
ces, Ladies of honour, Gentlewomen and Gentlemen , and by his 
many moodes of skill , to ſerue the many humors of men thither 
haunting and reſorting,ſome by way of ſolace.ſome of ſerious ad- 
uiſe,and in matters aſwell profitable as pleaſant and honeſt . Wee 
haue in ourhumible concert ſufficiently perfourmed our promiſe 
or rather dutie to your Maieſtie 11 the deſcription of this arte, ſo 
alwaics as we leaue him not vnfurniſhe of one pecce that beſt be- 
ſeemes that place of any other , and may ſerueas a principall good 
leſſon for al good makers to beare cotinually in mind,in the viage 
of this ſcience : which is,that being now lately become a Courtier 
he ſhew not himſelf a craftsman, & merit to be diſgraded,$& with 
ſcorneſent back againe to the ſhop,or other place ofhis firlt facul- 
cie and calling , but that ſo wiſely & diſcreetly he behaue himlelfe 
as he may worthily retaine the credit of his place,and profeſſion of 
avery Courticr,which is in plaine termes , cunningly to be able to 
diſſemble. Bur (ifit pleaſe your Maicſtic)may it noe ſeeme inough 
for a Courtier to know how to weare a fether,, and ſet his cappe a 
fAaunt,his chaine enecharpe, a ſtraight buskin a{g/eſſe, a looſe alo 
T «rqueſque,the cape alla Spamolagthe breecha /a Frangoiſe,and by 
twentie maner of new faſhioned garments to diſguiſe his body, 
and his face with as many countenances, whereof it ſeemes there 
be many that makea very arte , and ſtudic who can ſhew himſelfe 
molt fine, I will. not ſay moſt fooliſh and ridiculous ?or ponegs 
rat 
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rather that he could diſſemble his concets as well as his counte- 
nances,{o as he neuer ſpeakeas hethinkes, or thinke as he ſpeaks, 
and that in any matter of importance: his words and his, meaning 
very ſeldome meete : for ſoas I remember it was concluded by vs 
ſetting foorth the figure elegoria , which-therefore not unperti- 
nently we call the Courtier or figure of faire ſemblant, or 151t not 
chance morerequiſite our courtly Poct dodiſſemble not onely 
15 countenances & coccits,but alſo all his ordinary ations of be- 
hauiour,or the moſt part of the , whereby the better to winne his 
ſes & good aduantages,as now & then to hauea iourney or 
{ickneſlcin his flecue, thereby to ſhake of otherumportumties of 
reater conſequence, as they vic their pilgrimages in Fraunce, the 
Diet in Spainec, the baincs 1n Italy ? and when a man is whole to 
fainc himſclfe ſicke to ſhunnethe fle in Court, to entertaine 
time and eaſe at home, toſalue offences without diſcredite, to win 
purpoſes by mediation in abſence,which their preſence would ey- 
ther impeach or not greatly preferre , to harken after the popular 
opinions and ſpeech ,to entendto their more priuate ſolaces , to 
ratize more deepely both at leaſure & libertie,& when any pu- 
liqueaffaire or other attept & counſaile of theirs hath not. recea- 
ws good ſucceſle,to auoid therby the Princes preſent reproofe,to 
coole their chollers by abſence, to winne remorſe by lamentable 
reports,and reconciliation by friends intreatie. Finally by ſeque- 
{tring themſclues for a time fro the Court;to be able the freelier & 
cleerer todifcerne the faftions and (tate of the Court and of al the 
world beſides, noleſlethen doth the looker on or beholder of a 
game better ſce into all points of auauntage, then the player him- 
{clic ? and in dilſlembling of diſeaſes which 1 pray you? for I haue 
obſcrucd it in the Court of Fraunce, not a burning feuer or a plu- 
rifie,or a palſic,orthe hydropick and fwelling gowte,or any other 
like diſeaſe, for if they may be ſiich as may be either cafily diſcer- 
ned or quickly curcd,they be 11} to diſſemble and doo halfe hand- 
ſomly ſerue the turne. 

But it muſt beeither a dry dropſie, ora megrim or letarge,or a 
fiſtule » 40,0r ſomeſuch other ſecret diſeaſe,as the common con- 
uerfant-can hardly diſcougr;, and the Phiſttion either not ſpeedily 
healc, or not honeltly bewray 2 of wiuch infirmitics the foffing 
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Paſqul wrote Y [cus veſice renum dolor in os {cirrus. Or as Thaue 
ſcene in diuers places where many make theſelues hart whole,whe 
in deede they are full ficke, bearing it ſtoutly out to the hazard of 
theirhealth, rather then they would be ſuſpeCted of any lothſome 
mhrmity,which might inhibit thefrs the Pekncns preſence,or en- 
terteinmtt of the laches. Or as ſome other doto beare a port of ſtate 
&plentie when they haue neither penny nor poſleſlion, that the 
may not ſeeme todroope , and be reiefted as vnworthy or inſufh- 
cient for the greater ſeruices,or be pitied for their pouertic, which 
they hold fora marucilous diſgrace,as did the poore Squire of Ca- 
{Hle, who had rather dine with aſheepes 0 athome & drinke 
acruſe of water to it ,. then to haue a good dinner giuen him by 
his friend who was nothing ignorant of his pouertie.Or as others 
do to make wife they be poore when they be riche , to{hunne 
thereby the publitke charges and vocations, for men are not now 
adayes/ſpecially in ſtates of O/igarchieas the moſt in our age)cal- 
led ſomuch for their wiſedome as for their wealth, alſo to auoyde 
enuic of neighbours or bountie in conuerſation, for whoſocuer is 
reputed rich cannot without reproch , but be cither a lender or a 
ſpender. Or as others do to feeme very buſie when they haue no- 
thing to doo,and yet will make themſeclues fo occupied and ouer- 
ladenin the Princes affaires,as it is a great matter to haue a couple 
of wordes with them,when notwithttanding they lye ſleeping on 
their beds all an after noone , or fit ſolemnly at cardes in their 
chambers,or enterteyning of the Dames, or laughing and gibing 
with ther familiars foure houres by the clocke, whiles the.poore 
ſuter deſirous of his diſpatch is aunſwered by ſome Secretarie or 
page i/ fault attendre, Monſieur is diſpatching the kings buſinceſle 
into Laneuedock, Prouence,Piemont, a common phraſe with the 
Secretaries of Frice. Or as I haue obſeruedin many of the Princes 
Courts of Italie , to ſeeme idle when they be earneſtly occupicd & 
entend tonothing/but miſchicuous praQtizes; and do buſ Nev 
gotiat by coulor of otiation. Or as others of them that go ordina- 
rily to Church and ncuer hoy to winnean opinion of holineſle : 
or pray {till apace,but neucr do good deede, and geue a begger a 
penny and ſpend a pound on a harlot”, to.ſpeake faire toa- mans 
facc,and foule behinde his backe,to-ſct him at hus trencher and "ue 
it 
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fit on his skirts for ſo we vſe to ſay by a fayned friend, then alſo to 
be roughand churliſh in ſpeach and apparance , but inwardly af- 
feionate and fauouring,as I haue ſene of the greateſt in a 
and graueſt mdges and Preſidentes of Parhament in Fraunce. 

Theſe & many ſuch like diſguiſings do we find 1n mans beha- 
uiour, & ſpecially 1n the Courtters of torraine Countreyes, where 
in my youth I was broughe vpand very well obſerued their mas» 
ner of life and conuerſation, tor-of mine owne Countrey I haue 
not made ſo great-experience. Which parts,neuertheleflc, we al- 
low notnow in our Engliſh maker , becauſe we haue geuen him 
the name of an honeſt man,and not of an hypocrite: and therefore 
leauing theſe manner of diflimulations to all baſe-minded men, & 
of vilenature or milterie, we doe allow our Courtly Poct to be{ a 
diiſembler only in the ſubtilties of his arte:thatis,when he is moſt 
artificiall , ſo to diſguiſe and cloake it asit may not appeare, nor 
ſeeme to proceedefrom him by any ſtudie ortradeof rules, but to 
be his naturall:nor ſo euidently to be deſcried, as euery ladde that 
reades him ſhall ſay he is agoodſcholler,but will rather haue him 
to know his arte well and little to vſe it. 

And yet peraduenturein all points it may not be ſo taken,but 
in ſuch onely as may diſcouer his groſlenes or his 1gnorance by 
ſome ſchollerly affeftation : which ning 1s very irkeſometo all 
men of good trayning,and ſpecially to Courtiers. And yet for all 
that our maker may not bein all caſes reſtrayned,but that he may 
both wic,and alſo manifeſt his arte to his great praiſe, and need no 
more/be aſhamed thereof;than a ſhomaker to haue madeacleanly 
{hoe.or a Carpenter to haue buylta faire houſe, Therefore to dil- 
cuſle and make-this point ſomewhat cleercr,to wecte,where arte 
ouzht to appeare, and wherenot , and when the naturall is more 
commendable than the artificzallin any humaneaftion or work- 
manſhip,we wil examine it further by thisdiſtinRion, 

In ſome caſes we ſayarteisan ayde and coadiutor to nature, 
and afurthererof her aQtions+o good cftc&t, or peraducnture a 
mecinetoſupply her wants,by renforcing the cauſes wherein ſhee 
1s.umporent as; defeftiue,as doth thearte of philicke , by helping 
the naturall concotion, retention,diſtribution, expulſion, and o- 
ther vertues;in a weake and vahealthic Ns the good gar- 
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diner ſeaſons his ſoyle by ſundrie forts of compoſt : as mucke or 
marle, clay or ſande, and many tunes by bloud , or lees of oyle or 
wine,or ſtale, or perchaunce with more coſtly drugs: and waters 
his plants,and weedes his herbes and floures,and prunes his bran- 
ches,and vnleaues his boughes to let in the ſunne: and twentie 0- 
ther waies cheriſheth them , and cureth their infirmities , and ſo 
makes that neuer,or very ſeldome any of them miſcarry,but bring 
foorth their flours and fruites in ſeaſon. And in both theſe caſes 
1tis no {mal praiſe for the Phiſition & Gardiner to be called good 
and cunning artificers, 

In another reſpect arte is notonlyan aideand coadiutor to na- 
ture in all her a&1ons , but an alterer of them, and1n ſome ſorta 
ſurmounter ofher skill,ſo as by meanes of it her owne effects ſhall 
appeare more beautifull or ſtraunge and miraculous , as mn both 
caſes before remembred . The Phiſition by the cordials hee 
will geuehis patient , ſhall be able not onely to reſtore the de- 
cayed] ſpirites of man,and render him health , but alſo to prolong 
the terme of his life many yeares ouer and aboue the tint of his 
firſt andnaturall conſtitution. And the Gardiner by his arte will 
not onely make an herbe,or flowr , or fruite,comeforth in his ſea- 
ſon without umpediment,but alſo will embelliſh theſamein ver- 
tue,ſhape,odour and taſte, that nature of herſclfe woulde neuer 
haue done: as to make the ſingle gillifloure,or marigold, or daifie, 
double : and the white roſe,redde, yellow , or carnation, abitter 
mellon ſweete;a ſweete apple,ſoure;a plumme or cherric without 
a ſtone; a peare without core or kernell , a goord or coucumber 
like to a horne, or any other figure hewill : any of which things 
nature could not doe without mans help and arte . Theſe aftions 
alſo are moſt fingular,when they be moſt artificiall. 

In another reſpe&,we ſay arte is neither an aider nor aſurmoi- 
ter,but onely a bare immitatour of natures works, following and 
counterfeyting her ations and effeRs,as the Marmeſot doth ma- 
ny countenances and geſtures of man, of which ſorteare the artes 
of painting and keruing , whereof one repreſents the naturall by 
light colour and ſhadow in the ſuperficiall or flat , the other ina 
body maſlife expreſſing the full and emptie, cucn, extant, rabba- 
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Soalſo the Alchimiſt counterfeits gold,filuer , and all other met- 
tals,the Lapidarie pearles and pretious ſtones by glaſle and other 
ſubſtances fallified, and ſophiſticate by arte . Theſe men alſo be 
praiſed for their craft,and their credit is nothing empayred, to ſay 
that their concluſions and effeRts arevery artificial. Finally in an- 
other reſpe&arte is as it were an encountrer and contrary to na- 
cure, producing effeRs neither like to hers , nor by participation 
with her operations ,nor by imitation of her paternes , but makes 
things and produceth effeRs altogether ſtrange and diuerſe,& of 
ſuch forme & qualitie {nature alwaies ſupplying ſtuffe) as ſhe ne- 
ucr would norcould haue done of her ſeltc, as the carpenter that 
builds a houſe, the ioyner that makes atable ora bedſtead , the tai- 
lor a garment , the Smith a locke or a key,and anumber of ike, in 
which caſc the workman gaineth reputation by his arte,and praiſe 
whenit is beſt expreſſed & moſt apparit,& moſt ſtudioully.Man 
alſo in all his atiss that be not altogether naturall, but are gotten 
by ſtudy & diſcipline or exerciſe,as to daunce by meaſures, toſing 
by note, to play on the lute,and ſuch like,itis a praiſe to be ſaid an 
artificiall dauncer,finger,& player on inſtruments, becauſe they be 
not exatly knowne or done, but by rules & precepts or teaching 
of ſchoolemaſters . Butin ſuch aCtios as beſo naturall & proper to 
man,as he may become excellent therein without any arte or imi- 
tation at all,(cultome and exerciſe excepted,which arerequiſite to 
cuery a&tion not numbred among the vitall or animal)and where- 
in nature ſhould ſceme to do amiſle, and man ſuffer reproch to be 
found deſtitute of them: in thoſeto ſhew himſelfe rather artifici- 
all then naturall , wereno leſle to be laughed at , then for one that 
can ſce well inough,to vſe apaire of ſpetacles, or not to heare but 
bya trunke putto his care ,nor feele without a paire of ennealed 
glooues , which things in deed helpe an infirme ſence, but annoy 
the perfit , and therefore ſhewing a diſabilitic naturall mooue ra- 
ther to ſcorne then commendation , and to patic ſooner then to 
prayſec . But what elſe is language and vtterance, and diſcourſe & 
perſuaſion, and argument in man, then the vertues ofa well con- 
ſhtute body and minde; lictle leſſe naturall then his very ſenſuall 
ations, ſaving that the oneis perfited by nature at once,the other 
not without exerciſe &itcration?Peraduenture alſo it wilbe gran- 
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tcd,that a man ſees better and diſcernes more brimly his collours, 
and heares and fecles more exaQtly by vic and often hearing and 
fecling and ſcing,& though it be better to ſeewith ſpeacles then 
not to ſeeatall, yet is their praiſe not egall nor in any mans madge- 
ment-comparable:no more is that which a Poet makes by arteand 

recepts rather then by naturall inſtin& : and that which he doth 
by long meditation rather then by a ſuddaine infpiration, or with 
great pleaſure and facillitie then hardly (and as they are woont to 
ſay) inſpite of Nature or Minerua , then which nothing can be 
more irkſomeor ridiculous. 

And yet I am not:ignorant that there be artes and methodes 
both to ſpeake and to perſwade and alſo to diſpute, and by which 
the naturall is in ſomeſorte relieued,as tli'cye by his ſpeRacle, I ſay 
relicued in his imperfe&tion , but not made more perfit then the 
naturall, in which reſpect I call thoſe artes of Grammer, Logwke, 
and/R hetorick not bare imitations, as the painter or keruers craft 
and worke in aforraine ſubict viz. a liuely purtraite in his table 
of wood , but by long and ſtudious obſeruation rather a repetitis 
or reminiſcens naturall, reduced into perfe&tion,and made prompt 
by vſe and exerciſe. And ſo whatſoeuer a man ſpeakes or per- 
ſwades he doth it not. by unitation artificially,but by obſeruation 
naturally(though one follow another ) becauſe it is both the ſame 
and thelike that nature doth ſuggeſt : but if a popingay ſpeake, 
ſhe doth itby imitation of mans voyce artificially and nct natu- 
rally being & like, but notthe ſame thatnature doth ſuggeſt to 

man . But now becauſe our maker or Poct is to play many parts 
and not onealone,as farſt to dewiſe his plat or ſubiec&t, then to fa- 
ſhion his pocme: thirdly to vſc his metricall proportions, and laſt 
of all to vtter with pleaſure and dehght,which reſtesin his maner 
of language and ſtile as hath bene ſaid,whereof the many moodes 
and ſtraunge phraſes are called figures , it 1s not altogether with 
him as wit | wap man , nor altogither otherwife then with 
the crafts man, for in that he vſcth his metricall proportions by 
Pong and harmonicall meaſures and diſtaunces, he is like the 


arpenter or Ioyner,for borrowing their tymber and ſtuffe of na- 


ture,they appoint and order itby art otherwiſe then nature would 


doe,and worke.cffeRs in apparance contrary to hers.Alfo in that 
which 
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which the Poet ſpeakes or reports.of another mans tale or doings, 
as Homer of Priams or V hiſſes, he 1s as the painter or keruer that 
worke by imitation and repreſentation in a forrein ſubieR,in that 
he ſpeakes figuratiuely, or argues ſubtillie,or perſwades copioully 
and vehemently , he doth as the cunning gardiner that viing na- 
ture as a coadiutor,furders her coficluſions & many times makes 
her effetes more abſolute and ſtraunge . But for thatin our ma- 
keror Poct,which reſtes onely 1n deuiſe and iſſues from an excel- 
lent ſharpe and quick inuention , holpen by a cleare and bright 
phantalie and imaginationyhe is not as the painter to counterfaite 
the naturall by the like effects and not the ſame, nor as the gardi- 
ner aiding nature to worke both the ſame and the like, nor as the 
Carpenter to workeeffettes vtterly vnlike,but cuen as nature her 
ſclke working by her owne peculiar vertue and proper inltin& 
and not by cxample or mn or exerciſe as all other artih- 
cers do,is then moſt admired when he is molt naturall and leaſt 
artificiall. And in thefeates of his language and vtterance,becauſe 
they hold aſiyell of nature to be ſuggeſted and vttered as by arte 
to be poliſhed and reformed . "Therefore ſhall our Poet receauc 
prayſc for both,but more by knowing of his arte then by vnſeaſo- 
nable vſing it,and be more commended for his naturall eloquence 
then for his artificiall,and more for his artificiall well deſembled, 
then for the ſame ouermuch afte&ed and groſlely or vadiſcretly 
bewraycd;as many makers and Qratours do. 


T be ( oncluſon... 


Nd with this (my moſt gratious ſoucraigne Lady)I make an 

d , humbly beſecching your pardon , in that I haue preſu- 

med to hold your cares ſo long annoyed with a tedious trifle, ſo as 
vnleſle it proccedemore of your owne Princely and naturall man- 
ſuctude then of my merite,I feare greatly leaſt you may thinck of 
me as the Philofopher Plato did of Anweris an mnhabitant of the 
Citic Cirene , who being in troth a very aQiue and artificiall man 
1n driuing of a Princes Charriot or Coche(as your Maieſhe might 
be)and knowing it himſelfe well enough, comming one day into 
Platos ſchoole, and hauing heard him largely diſpute in matters 
TH 
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Philoſophicall, I pray you ( quoth he) geue me leaue alſo to ſay 


ſomewhat of mynearte, and in deede ſhewed ſo many trickes of 
his cunning how to lanche forth and ſtay , and chaunge pace, 
andturne and winde his Coche , this way and that way , vphill 
downe hill, and alfo in euen or rough ground , that he made the 
whole aſfkemblie wonder at him. Quoth Plato being a graue per- 
ſonage, verely in myne opinion this man ſhould be vtterly vn- 
fit for any ſeruice of greater importance then to driuea Coche . It 
15 great pitie that ſoprettica fellow, had not occupied his braynes 
in ſtudies of more conſequence . Now I pray God it be not 
thought ſo of me in deſcribing the toyes of this our vulgar art. 
But when I conſider how cuery thing hath his eſtimation by o- 
portunitie , and that it was but the ſtudic of my yonger yeares in 
whuch vanitie raigned . Alfo that I write to the pleafure of a La- 
dyanda moſt gratious Queene , and neither to Prieſtes nor to 
Prophetes or Philoſophers . Beſides finding by experience;that 
many times idlenefle 1s leſſe harmetull then vnprofitable occupa- 
tion,dayly ſeeing how theſe great aſpiring mynds and ambitious 
heads of the world ſeriouſly ſearching to dealein matters of ſtate, 
be often times ſo buſie and carneſt that they were better be vnoc- 
cupicd,and peraduenturealtogether idle , I preſume ſo much 

on your Maieſties moſt milde and gracious iudgement howſoe- 
uer you conceiue of myne abilitieto any better or greater ſeruice, 
that yet inthis attempt ye wil allow of my loyall and good intent 
alwayes endeuouring to do your Maieltic the belt and greateſt 
of thole {cruicesI can. 
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